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PREFACE 


IN 1931 the Directors of the Council on Foreign Relations ap- 
proved the publication of an annual survey to be called The 
United States in World Affairs. The present volume is the ninth 
of the series. 

In the first year of this attempt to write contemporary history 
the world was still plunged in the worst economic depression of 
modern times. The current volume deals with a year in which 
a great part of the world was at war. The period in between was 
one of almost uninterrupted transition from the one calamity to 
the other. 

This most recent decade has been a pretty gruesome section 
of time. Many wide areas have experienced a disintegration of 
the foundations of civilized society, as if by an earthquake. 
More than once it has seemed that rational man has been at the 
mercy of forces too strong for him to subdue. So it is today. Yet 
always heretofore in such circumstances a sufficient number of 
men, “hardening their hearts with hope,” have managed to 
work out of the fog and running seas back to the forward course. 
And so it will be again, when the “wave of the future” has 
become a wave of the past. 

The authors wish to make grateful acknowledgment of the 
assistance which they have received from many sources. As in 
previous years they have had the unfailing co-operation of the 
Committee on Research of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
They have also had the benefit of information and useful sug- 
gestions from scholars, public officials and men of affairs with 
special knowledge of many matters discussed in the following 
pages. Thanks are due to their Council colleagues, Percy W. 
Bidwell, Edgar P. Dean and Walter H. Mallory, for reading 
portions of the manuscript and offering constructive criticism. 
No statements of facts or opinions, however, are to be ascribed 
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to any of those to whom the authors are indebted for help. The 
responsibility for all that appears in the volume must rest on 
the shoulders of those who have written it. 

Special acknowledgment must be made of the services of those 
who have collaborated directly in the preparation of the book. 
Mr. Charles Francis Johnson has given research assistance on 
the chapters dealing with the Far East, Canada and Latin Amer- 
ica. Miss Wilya Gallus and Mrs. Robert Gale Woolbert have 
aided in collecting and organizing material and in putting the 
volume through the press, and Miss Irene Ransom has assisted 
in the preparation of the manuscript. Miss Ruth Savord, li- 
brarian of the Council, has prepared the bibliography. 

W. H. S. 
W. O. S. 
CounciL House, May, 1941. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE LONG LULL 


THE END of 1939 rounded out a full decade of tragedy, but it 
did not bring tragedy to an end. When the “terrible thirties” 
finally passed into history, the things which had made them 
terrible remained behind. Civilized man continued to be 
hounded by fear and distress, and to be sickened by the smell 
of war and the sight of its mangled, homeless and starving 
victims. For ten long years he had suffered grievously from 
financial panic, industrial depression, political revolution and 
bloodshed. He had witnessed the disappearance of stable money, 
the strangulation of foreign trade, the deterioration of demo- 
cratic government, and the rise of new and passionate ideologies. 
International relations had broken out of their framework of 
morality, religious persecution was rife, and brute force pro- 
claimed its empire from the throne of unreason. 

These retrogressive tendencies had spread over three conti- 
nents. Their influence was remarked in Asia, where Manchuria 
had been swallowed up and China devastated; in Africa, where 
Ethiopia had been scourged and held captive; in Europe, where 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia had been robbed of their inde- 
pendence. In the face of dangers which increasingly threatened 
their own existence, the two leading democracies of the Old 
World, supported by the greater part of their dominions, at last 
stood ground, determined to put a stop to the march of destruc- 
tion. And so as the decade ended, nations on five of the six 
continents had gone to war, and within the borders of these 
belligerent states lived more than half the world’s population. 

Even in the United States, where peace still survived, the 
prospects for 1940 seemed far from cheerful. The war in 
Western Europe was then entering its fifth month. Thus far, 
it is true, it had not followed the expected course. It had not 
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developed into total war, and on the Western Front there had 
been no repetition of the carnage of 1914. Poland had been 
crushed and partitioned, but France was still waiting for the 
Nazi columns to come and be slaughtered in front of her 
Maginot Line. Great Britain was still certain that her naval 
blockade could eventually reduce the enemy to economic and 
military impotence. In contrast, and as if in contempt of this 
defensive strategy, Germany was expanding her land and air 
armaments at a pace which her foes were unable to match, even 
with their combined resources. Soviet Russia, meantime, had 
launched an unprovoked assault on inoffensive Finland. And 
far to the south sat Il Duce, the personification of Fascist Italy, 
as yet not in the war, but poised on the brink. 


1. The European War: Strange Interlude 


Officially the United States remained neutral, but the neu- 
trality of its officials did not often appear in their public 
utterances. Even the head of the nation showed no hesitation 
in denouncing treaty-breaking and acts of aggression whenever 
an occasion presented itself. Among the people, as in Babel, 
there was a great confusion of tongues. There were those who 
doubted whether a major war had actually begun. They won- 
dered whether it would ever begin at all. They were puzzled by 
the vast quiet in Western Europe, and they asked why the 
Germans were not employing there the Blitzkrieg tactics which 
had been so effective in Poland. Some still called it a “phony” 
war, and the more facetious sneered it off as a “Sitzkrieg” or a 
“Bluffkrieg.”” Nor was their opinion fundamentally changed 
when Herr Hitler in his New Year's address told the German 
people that ‘‘the heaviest battle is still to come’; for the Fiihrer 
had surrounded this prediction with a lot of language about the 
“social millennium,” which would extirpate the twin evils of 
Western democracy and “Jewish capitalism.” His forecast of 
large-scale fighting in the near future was regarded, therefore, 
as mostly oratory, designed for psychological effect at home 
and abroad, but not necessarily of military significance. 
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From the point of view of other Americans the outlook in 
Europe at the beginning of 1940, gloomy as it was, seemed no 
worse—and perhaps a bit better—than it did in the early days 
of the war. For one thing, much which had been feared in 
September, 1939, had so far failed to happen. London and 
Paris were still intact, in spite of prophecies that they would be 
blotted out by bombs in the first weeks of the conflict. Thou- 
sands of children and other non-combatants who had been 
hurried away from these cities as soon as war was declared 
were now trekking back. The gas mask, which for a time had 
been an indispensable part of an Englishman’s outfit, was now 
left at home when he went about his daily work. It seemed that 
if such things were possible the situation on the other side of 
the Atlantic could not be deteriorating further. At the worst 
it might continue as a stalemate. 

Possibly the armed forces of the totalitarian states would 
reveal elements of weakness after all. To be sure, the German 
attack on Poland had been a thing of might and terror, but in 
the north a few Finns were putting up an incredibly strong 
and successful defense against a mass of Soviet invaders. The 
ineptitude of the Russian military leaders was plain for a child 
to see; nevertheless, might there not be something unconquer- 
able about the democracies, some quality of spirit which the 
dictators could not overcome? In any event, whatever might be 
the final result of the fighting in the sub-Arctic snows, the 
Soviets had now twice shown their color—first, in reaching an 
understanding with Nazi Germany; second, in starting a wanton 
attack on Finland. These unprincipled actions put a blight on 
the Communist cause in the United States, and for this boon, 
in many quarters, there was much rejoicing. 

Meanwhile, the economic situation of the United States pro- 
vided some basis for one kind of reassurance. At the turn of 
the year business commentators were making their customary 
reviews and forecasts. They emphasized the fact that, in spite 
of the war, the accepted indices had shown marked improve- 
ment during the preceding twelve months. In fact, they stood 
higher than at any time since the boom of 1929. Industrial 
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output, employment, factory payrolls and farm income had all 
registered substantial gains. Steel production late in the year 
had reached the highest point on record; many other industries 
were operating at full capacity, and foreign trade had expanded 
in spite of the loss of a number of markets in continental 
Europe. Congress had amended the Neutrality Act, and with 
the lifting of the arms embargo the export of war implements 
to the Allies had reached a new peak. Except for one brief 
flurry, price inflation, an inevitable by-product of other major 
wars, had thus far been conspicuously absent. And it was 
further noted with satisfaction that war orders accounted for 
only a small part of the recent industrial advance, which had 
been well under way before hostilities broke out. 


2. The American Reaction 


In the light of these domestic developments, the situation at 
home might have been viewed with more confidence if there 
had been any indication of a quick end to the continental war, 
or more definite assurance that it could be kept away from the 
Western Hemisphere, or even that the stalemate in Europe 
might be prolonged. To the initiated, however, there were no 
sure signs pointing in any of these directions. A speedy victory 
for the Allies was out of the question. One way in which they 
could overcome Germany was by wearing her down through 
the blockade, and that at best would be a slow process. It would 
be an equally slow process to attain supremacy over her in the 
air. Nor was there any reason to assume that, with the passing 
of winter, the opposing armies would continue to remain in- 
active. Hitler had promised total war, and hints were already 
coming out of Berlin that he would strike through Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

The war would not only go on, but it would grow worse; 
that seemed self-evident. It was not so easy, however, to answer 
the question whether it could be kept away from the shores of 
the Americas. Canada was already engaged and was increasingly 
sending men and supplies overseas, while from Latin America 
came numerous reports of the “fifth column” activities of Nazi 
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and Fascist agents. What would happen if Canada were at- 
tacked, or the Allied possessions in the Caribbean were seized, 
or Hitler used an alleged discrimination against the German 
minority in some South American country as a pretext for inter- 
vention? Unpleasant questions like these kept reminding the 
people of the United States that although their own soil re- 
mained inviolate, they might already be nearer to war than they 
liked to believe. 

Even though stalemated and more than 3,000 miles distant, 
the struggle had been slowly reshaping government policies in 
this country. This was made clear when Congress convened in 
regular session on January 3. In beginning his customary 
opening address on the state of the Union, the President 
pointed out that the impact of events abroad made it natural 
for him to approach his subject by discussing foreign affairs. 
Whether they liked it or not, he said, the daily lives of Amer- 
ican citizens would feel the shock of events on other continents. 
While no one expected that American youth would be sent “‘to 
fight on the soil of Europe,” it was well to remember that 
there was ‘‘a vast difference between keeping out of war and 
pretending that the war is none of our business.” ‘We do not 
have to go to war with other nations,” he continued, “but at 
least we can strive with other nations to encourage the kind of 
peace that will lighten the troubles of the world.” With an 
eye, perhaps, on the coming elections, he said that the time 
was long past when any political group could win public favor 
by calling itself the “peace party,” for that label belonged to 
the whole United States. Nevertheless, the people of this coun- 
try would “never be wholly safe at home’’ unless other govern- 
ments were “predicated on certain freedoms which we think 
are essential everywhere.” 

There was restraint and caution in the President’s comment 
not present a year before when he had spoken with Munich 
in mind and had warned aggressors of “methods short of war 
but stronger and more effective than mere words,” which would 
bring home to them the sentiments of the American people. 
He was now speaking after four months of a conflict which 
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had come in spite of warnings of that kind, and they were not 
repeated. His tone, however, was firm and continued to reflect 
his pro-Ally sympathies. A world “ruled by force in the hands 
of a few,” he said, “would be a dangerous and shabby place 
to live in.” But he also made it plain that the United States 
government would seek to avoid any action tending to jeopardize 
the influence it ought to wield when the time came for making 
peace. This suggested neutrality in deed if not in word and 
thought; but it did not suggest isolation. It served as an encour- 
agement to Great Britain and France to fight on, but it also 
gave notice that aid from the United States would be kept 
within the limitations of the recently amended Neutrality Act. 

The policy thus announced was not wholly welcome either to 
the Allies or to the Axis. The London Economist remarked 
resignedly that the task of winning world security (American 
included) would have to be carried on by the Allies alone. 
“Under the circumstances,” it added, “it is a little difficult to 
see upon what America’s postwar claim to ‘leadership’ will be 
based. Nevertheless, France and Britain can take heart at the 
extent of America’s moral support for their aims and princi- 
ples. Here at least there is no neutrality.”* In Paris also Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words were regarded as of value to the morale of 
the Allies, but there, too, some coolness was shown to the idea 
that the United States would play an important rdle in making 
peace.* In Berlin the Diplomatische-Politische Korrespondenz, 
organ of the Foreign Office, thought that the message proved 
how difficult it was for Americans to “grasp the troubles of 
Europe and its future necessities in their social and historical 
roots,” and it suggested that perhaps the President was merely 
expressing his own personal views.* 

In the United States special note was taken of the fact that 
the message advanced no fresh innovations in domestic policy. 
“In the thirties,” the President said, “we have been building 
soundly a new order of things different from the order of the 


1Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 180-181. 
2 Economist (London), CXXXVIII, 8, January 6, 1940. 
$P. J. Philip in New York Times, January 5, 1940. 

* Quoted in New York Times, January 5, 1940. 
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twenties. In this dawn of the decade of the forties, with our 
program of social improvement started, we must continue to 
carry on the processes of recovery so as to preserve our 
gains . . .” As generally interpreted, these words meant that 
the Administration had rounded out its program of reform and 
would henceforth direct its efforts toward strengthening and 
conserving it rather than toward further experimentation. The 
problem of the unemployed, the President added, was still a 
matter of “especial concern,” but he did not urge helping them 
by more ‘“pump-priming” outlays, by which in the past “‘their 
morale has been kept alive.” Instead, he announced that the 
forthcoming budget would show some reduction in practically 
all important items except national defense. And there, the 
President affirmed, ‘‘we refuse the European solution of using 
the unemployed to build up excessive armaments which eventu- 
ally result in dictatorships.’” Neither he nor anyone else could 
then foresee the part which the war was soon to have in priming 
the industrial pump in the United States. Nor was it possible 
at the moment to imagine how elastic the term ‘excessive arma- 
ments” might turn out to be. 


3. Peace Feelers from Obscure Sources 


At the beginning of 1940 the people of the United States 
had by no means grasped the full significance of events over- 
seas during the previous four months—witness the relatively 
modest allotment for national defense in the Executive budget 
submitted to Congress on the day following the President's 
annual message.° The virtual inaction on the Franco-German 
border was puzzling, and so were the rumors of peace proposals 
which were occasionally wafted out of Europe along with talk 
of German preparations for a vast offensive in the early spring. 
Washington was convinced that the launching of this drive 
would put an end to all hopes of a negotiated peace. Such 
hopes were slim, or less than slim, but so much was at stake 
that it seemed like a simple act of compassion to try to keep 
the door open as long as possible. 

5 See below, Chapter V. 
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About ten days before Congress met President Roosevelt had 
appointed Mr. Myron C. Taylor as Ambassador without Port- 
folio to the Vatican. At the same time he sent a letter to Pope 
Pius XII, in which he emphasized the importance of a united 
expression of the common ideals of religion and humanity 
“when the time shall come for the reéstablishment of world 
peace on a surer foundation.’’® Notes similar in content were 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and to 
the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. These letters and the dispatch of Mr. 
Taylor to Rome were not advertised in Washington as the 
launching of a peace movement. On the contrary, it was 
generally understood that the President did not regard such a 
step as feasible at that time. Hitler, it was believed, would 
demand the recognition of his recent conquests as a prerequisite 
to further negotiations. The Allies certainly would not accept 
this condition, nor would official Washington lift a finger to 
promote peace on such a basis. The decision, therefore, to have 
a representative at the Vatican was regarded not as a move for 
mediation but rather as a means for effecting a free exchange 
of views at all times between two neutral agencies which at 
the right moment might wield great influence in obtaining a 
just peace. 

In his reply Pope Pius showed that his views with regard to 
the prospects of an immediate settlement were in general accord 
with those of the President. He rejoiced that Mr. Roosevelt had 
“taken such a prominent place in the vanguard of those who 
would promote peace,” but also pointed out “how stubborn 
the obstacles are that stand in the way of attaining this goal, 
and how they become daily more difficult to surmount.” If the 
friends of peace did not wish their labors to be in vain, he said, 
they should take due note of these obstacles and of ‘‘the con- 
sequently slight probability of immediate success so long as 
the present state of the opposing forces remains essentially 

® Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 711-712, December 23, 1939. 
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unchanged.”” The letter also threw light on the object of Mr. 
Taylor's mission by referring to him as the ‘faithful interpreter” 
of the President's mind regarding “the procurement of peace 
and the alleviation of suffering consequent upon the war.” 

In the meantime rumors of peace movements continued to 
crop up overseas. Early in January a story circulated in Paris 
and was widely republished elsewhere to the effect that Hitler 
was willing to step aside and to take the more radical of his 
Nazi associates with him if this would induce the Allies to 
accept a settlement. In February European correspondents re- 
ported that feelers were coming from Germany in a steady 
stream. Most of the stories were of the same pattern: some 
important personage from a neutral country—usually an indus- 
trialist or a financier—had recently had a talk with some high 
Nazi official, believed to be Hitler or Goering, and had found 
him eager to end the war, provided, of course, that his country 
could obtain satisfactory terms. It was also hinted that the surest 
way to dissolve the German-Soviet combination lay in a quick 
peace in the West. There were tales that several visitors from 
neutral countries of Europe had carried reports of this sort to 
the White House.® The Berlin government always disclaimed 
knowledge of the alleged moves whenever the stories were 
brought to its attention, but suspicions were not downed by its 
denials. The fact that Germany had much to gain from a speedy 
settlement and that she seemed reluctant, in spite of Hitler's 
threats, to launch a Blitzkrieg in the West gave color to the 
belief that the stories had originated in that quarter. 


4. "A Roving Listening-Post” 


In this situation President Roosevelt proceeded to follow the 
advice he had once offered in an address to American youth— 
when faced with a difficult problem, do something! He did 
something when he designated Mr. Taylor as his envoy to the 
Pope, and in February he did something else when he decided 
to send Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary of State, to the 


T Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 130, February 3, 1940. 
8 United States News, March 8, 1940. 
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capitals of the Allied and the Axis powers to obtain first-hand 
information. 

When on February 9 the President announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Welles, he sought to forestall opposition by 
formally stating that his representative would make no pro- 
posals or commitments in the name of the government, and that 
any statements made to him by officials of the governments 
visited would be communicated solely to the President and 
Secretary Hull.° In discussing the trip with newspapermen, the 
President cautioned them not to speculate on its purpose or try 
to read into his words more than was contained in the text.’° 

Less than an hour after the White House announcement, 
however, Secretary Hull informed the country through the 
press that “in view of the evident desire of all neutral nations 
for the eventual restoration of world peace on a sound and 
lasting basis for all nations, diplomatic conversations of an 
informal character have been commenced with neutral govern- 
ments and will probably be continued with all neutral govern- 
ments.”""* Mr. Hull emphasized that the conversations involved 
no specific plans but were preliminary inquiries “relating to a 
sound international economic system and, at the same time, 
world-wide reduction of armaments.” He also indicated that 
the conversations could “‘of course be extended to belligerent 
nations in so far as they involve these two common problems 
of future peace.” In spite of the President’s injunction this 
statement was interpreted in some quarters as a reference to 
the Welles mission and prompted a surmise that the Adminis- 
tration was in fact planning to launch a peace move on a world 
front. Mr. Hull tried to stop this guessing on the following day 
by pointing out that conversations thus far had dealt with the 
maintenance of economic stability after the war and had not 
been directed toward an immediate ending of the conflict.” 

There was, in fact, no evidence whatever that any responsible 


® Department of State, Bulletin, II, 155, February 10, 1940. 
10 New York Times, February 10, 1940. 
11 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 153, February 10, 1940. 
12 New York Times, February 11, 1940. 
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member of the Administration regarded the existing situation 
in Europe as favoring an immediate peace effort. On Saturday, 
February 10, the day after announcing his plan for the Welles 
visit, Mr. Roosevelt spoke from the White House balcony to 
several thousand members of the American Youth Congress, 
an organization professing to be non-partisan, but suspected of 
being under the domination of a Communist clique. If the 
President had been planning to tender proposals to the bel- 
ligerents just then, he would hardly have used the scathing 
terms he employed on this occasion in denouncing the Soviet 
dictatorship for its attack on an ‘‘infinitesimally small” neighbor 
which sought “only to live at peace as a democracy and a 
liberal, forward-looking democracy at that.’* Whether or not 
the speech carried conviction to any of the booing adolescents 
in the audience, it at least convinced the country that Moscow 
would not be included in the Welles itinerary. 

In selecting Mr. Welles for this undertaking, the President 
had acted without first taking Congress into his confidence— 
and warrantably so, the conduct of foreign relations being 
vested in the Executive branch of the government. His efforts, 
however, to forestall isolationist criticism by disclaiming any 
intention to enter into arrangements with other governments 
were not wholly successful; for within twenty-four hours Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California was calling on the country to 
mind its own business instead of sending ‘‘a roving listening- 
post’’ across the Atlantic."* 

As a matter of fact, the mission of Mr. Welles was in full 
accord with diplomatic precedent. Colonel House had covered 
a large part of Europe for President Wilson, and Mr. Norman 
Davis had been sent abroad on numerous missions by Presi- 
dents Hoover and Roosevelt. Admittedly in the various capitals 
of Europe there were experienced diplomatic officials capable of 
supplying the United States government with valuable informa- 
tion, but being restricted to a single country they could present 
only portions of the picture. A singularly competent observer 


18 New York Times, February 11, 1940. 
14 Ibid., February 10, 1940. 
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like Mr. Welles, working intensively even if briefly in all the 
important capitals, could supplement the work of the regular 
service and bring back to Washington something like the whole 
story, the product of a single mind after its direct contact with 
minds controlling the destinies of Europe. 

In Washington certain professional purveyors of “inside in- 
formation” were sure that a diplomat of such experience and 
standing as Mr. Welles would not be sent abroad merely to 
hear other officials talk, and they thought they saw all the 
finesse of high diplomacy in the scheme. Some were convinced 
that it was only a ruse to “sound out” Hitler. For more than a 
year the United States had had no Ambassador in Berlin, and 
to send one there now, it was said, might be misconstrued by 
the Allies or the Axis, or by both. On the other hand, to send 
Mr. Welles over merely to see Hitler would look peculiar from 
every angle; so he had to make the circuit and see the heads 
of all the great Western powers in order to have a talk with 
the Fiihrer. Others saw in the visit a clever way of snubbing 
Stalin for making war on Finland, and still others believed that 
the whole performance was staged for home consumption—a 
method of telling the country that the President would like to 
do something to end the war and in this way allay the opposi- 
tion of those who were critical of the rearmament program.*® 
There was no valid reason, however, for going behind the 
President’s own words. He laid special emphasis on the things 
which Mr. Welles would not do, and, as Mr. Welles stated 
when he had completed his assignment, he did none of them. 

Every detail of the mission was arranged with great regard 
for the proprieties. The governments to be visited had been 
approached and had given their approval before the plans were 
made public. They were obviously pleased to have an opportu- 
nity to present their cases as effectively as possible to one who 
would report directly to the President. Even the neutrals were 

18 The Manchester Guardian was convinced that the visit was more closely 
related to domestic politics than to the realities of the European situation. Doro- 


thy Thompson expressed a similar view in her syndicated column. Cf. Manchester 
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glad to see the United States do something more than sit as a 
silent spectator, although they did not expect the visit to have 
any immediate or important results. Moscow alone sounded a 
sour note. The Red Star, journalistic spokesman for the Soviet 
army, denounced Welles as a warmonger, representing a plutoc- 
racy which was disappointed in the stalemate and wished to 
speed up the fighting in order to swell its profits.’ 

In Rome the semi-official Relazione Internazionale observed 
rather drily that the strictly limited scope of the mission would 
prevent its being a failure. It saw a possibility of some concrete 
results, however, if the President’s envoy, after hearing what 
the European governments had to say, would indicate what his 
own would be willing to contribute to the establishment of a 
new basis of economic life overseas.’7 In this statement, as in 
many others proceeding from foreign capitals, there were 
indications of a vague hope that something might come out of 
the mission which would help to stave off the disaster apparently 
hanging over Europe. If only the heads of the belligerent gov- 
ernments could be kept busy talking for a few weeks and thereby 
defer the spring offensive, the war tension might drop and an 
opening for a real peace movement might be found. 

While the world thus sought to warm its hands before the 
faint hope of a way out of its calamities, Mr. Welles and Mr. 
Taylor sailed from New York on the same ship, with Rome as 
their immediate objective. Although Mr. Taylor was a personal 
representative of the President rather than an envoy in the more 
formal sense, he bore the title of Ambassador as a mark of 
courtesy to the Pope."® In a prepared statement he said that the 
Pope's deep concern for the suffering victims of war and perse- 
cution had strengthened hopes in the United States that a 


16 Quoted in New York Times, February 18, 1940. 

17 Ibid. 

18 All United States Ambassadors are personal representatives of the President 
to the extent that they speak for him as the head of the government. But those 
who are to serve in countries with which the United States maintains regular 
diplomatic relations are appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
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co-ordination of humanitarian efforts might have useful results.’ 
Mr. Taylor was well fitted to contribute to these efforts because 
of his service in 1938 as president of the international con- 
ference at Evian, France, which had undertaken to deal with 
the problems of refugees from recently Germanized territory. 
But he further announced that it would be his task to do what- 
ever he could toward “the reéstablishment of peace upon the 
foundation of freedom and independence for all nations.” Here 
was the signal for a new burst of gossip concerning the nature 
of the mission of his fellow passenger, Mr. Welles. This time 
Washington did not bother to explain; indeed, by now, in the 
opinion of some observers, the popular tendency to regard 
Mr. Welles as a peace envoy was not altogether displeasing to 
the Administration, which was under increasing pressure to do 
something to stop the war.”° 


5. Mr. Welles Makes the Grand Tour 


The two envoys arrived in Rome on February 25 and at once 
began their work. Mr. Welles had a conversation with Signor 
Mussolini. The Italian government’s communiqué said that it 
“was very cordial and lasted an hour.” Mr. Welles was equally 
uninformative. That was that; and American newspaper corre- 
spondents from the United States had to pad out their cables 
with “background matter” and speculation. 

Interest was much keener in the visit to Berlin, inasmuch as 
German-American relations had long been under a cloud. 
Neither government had had an Ambassador at the other's 
capital since November, 1938. In Berlin the United States 
chargé d'affaires had no access to Hitler and was rarely able to 
see Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop. Nazi leaders still re- 
sented President Roosevelt's note of the spring before to the 
Fiihrer asking assurances that he would not attack some thirty- 
odd states.** They were mindful, too, of his refusal to negotiate 
a trade agreement with Germany, of his successful efforts to 


19 New York Times, February 18, 1940. 
20Cf. Arthur Krock in New York Times, Match 8, 1940. 
21 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 56, 315. 
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induce Congress to modify the arms embargo with consequent 
benefit to the Allies, and of the sale during the war of United 
States merchant vessels to foreign operators.” 

Nevertheless, the Germans seemed to be more willing to 
unbosom themselves to their visitor than the Italians had been. 
On March 1 Mr. Welles was closeted with Herr von Ribbentrop 
for two and a half hours, and later told the correspondents 
that his reception had been courteous and the conversations 
“extremely interesting.” The Foreign Office, meanwhile, utilized 
the occasion to summarize Germany's grievances against the 
Allies, with a section devoted to her aspirations and her ardent 
desire for a peaceful world. According to a semi-official state- 
ment issued by the German News Bureau, Mr. Welles was 
told, in brief, that the war was the doing of England and France 
in spite of the Fihrer’s attempts to effect a generous settlement; 
that it would now be fought to its logical end, giving the Reich 
Lebensraum and freedom of the seas and depriving the English 
plutocracy of its power further to menace the existence of other 
nations. There was also an ominous threat to the neutral na- 
tions that England's efforts to drag them into the war would 
result only in their ruin, and a warning to the Allies that 
Germany was ready to deliver a decisive blow at the word of 
command.** On the following day Mr. Welles listened to Herr 
Hitler for an hour and a half. What was said was not made 
public, but official quarters again used the occasion to proclaim 
the German view of the war to the world. The American corre- 
spondents reported that after his talk with the Fihrer the envoy 
from Washington seemed to have lost some of his natural 
imperturbability. 

During his visits in Paris and London Mr. Welles availed 
himself of the opportunity to meet men of every shade of 
political opinion, whether they were with the government or 
with the opposition—a procedure which in totalitarian Rome 
and Berlin would have been quite impossible. In Paris he con- 
ferred not only with Premier Daladier and the Cabinet Min- 


22 New York Times, February 27, 1940. 
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isters Bonnet, Reynaud and Chautemps, but also with Messrs. 
Blum and Herriot; and in London a few days later he talked 
with Prime Minister Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir John 
Simon and Winston Churchill, who were members of the gov- 
ernment, and also with David Lloyd George and the Labor 
leaders, Messrs. Attlee and Greenwood. 

Concerning these many conversations little or nothing was 
made public. It became known, however, that in Paris Mr. 
Welles left with M. Reynaud, the Finance Minister, a short 
memorandum touching on the foreign economic policy of the 
United States and pointing out that the establishment of a 
stable peace after the war would require the removal of exces- 
sive trade barriers, the elimination of trade restrictions by an 
extension of the most-favored-nation principle, and the crea- 
tion of conditions in the field of exchange and credit which 
would facilitate the “multilateral functioning” of commerce.** 
The memorandum contained nothing new; its substance had 
been repeated by Secretary Hull and other members of the 
Administration on various occasions. What gave it special sig- 
nificance at this time was its publication by the French govern- 
ment with a note of its own concurring in the principles thus 
set forth, which, it said, were also those for which the Allies 
were fighting.” 


6. The Brenner Meeting 


On March 15 Mr. Welles was back in Rome for a second 
and more extended call before taking ship at Genoa for home. 
The first visit had been brief and apparently wholly formal 
in character. Now that other governments had presented their 
cases and Mr. Welles had shown that he could keep silent, 
the Italians were ready to speak more freely. But during the 
intervening fortnight the European situation had undergone 
a considerable change. Soon after Mr. Welles had left Berlin 
for Paris, Herr von Ribbentrop made a hurried trip to Rome 
and conferred with both Mussolini and Pope Pius. The object 


*4 Text in Times (London), March 11, 1940. 
25 Ibid. 
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of the visit was not disclosed, but the mere fact of it gave rise 
to a whole new flock of rumors. Something momentous seemed 
to be in the air. Writing from Rome, H. L. Matthews, cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, said: “Europe now stands 
at a crossroads, and the choice is war to the finish or a com- 
promise peace.” 

In this increasingly tense atmosphere the Welles mission 
took on additional importance. Perhaps Herr von Ribbentrop 
had come to Rome to tell Mussolini what the Fiihrer had said 
to the American visitor and to discuss with Il Duce what 
ought to be said to him in Rome. Or perhaps the German 
Foreign Minister had brought a new peace plan which he 
would persuade Mussolini or the Vatican to give Mr. Welles 
to take home for the information of the President. London | 
and Paris were reported to be worrying lest the Axis partners 
present an attractive-looking program which might cause the 
United States and other neutrals to regard the Allies as “‘irrecon- 
cilables” if they rejected it.2* In spite of these peace rumors, 
the general sentiment at all the capitals was pessimistic. A 
“black mood” was noted at the Vatican immediately after 
von Ribbentrop’s departure. If he brought terms with him, it 
was apparent that they were not regarded as the kind which 
the Allies would consider. Moreover, the Russo-Finnish war 
had ended, and the Soviet victory had given no joy to Rome 
either in high Fascist circles or at the Vatican.” 

It was under these conditions that Mr. Welles began his 
second round of visits in the Italian capital on March 16. He 
talked at length with Signor Mussolini, King Victor Emmanuel 
and Count Ciano, and he was also received by the Pope. It was 
reported later that while he was conferring with the Duce 
and his son-in-law at the Palazzo Venezia the German Ambas- 
sador arrived with a message from Herr Hitler which resulted 
in the historic conference of the two dictators at the Brenner 
Pass. At any rate, on the evening of the following day the 
Duce and the Fiihrer boarded their bombproof trains and met 


26 New York Herald Tribune, Match 17, 1940. 
27 New York Times, March 17, 1940; cf. below, Chapter II. 
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the next morning at the little frontier station of Brennero. 
Signor Mussolini acted as host and entertained Herr Hitler 
on his train. The fact that Hitler at one time called in some 
of the generals he had brought with him was duly noted by 
correspondents shivering outside in a snowstorm, and was 
assumed to mean that military movements were discussed. Be- 
yond that the world got no inkling of what was taking place. 

While the German and Italian leaders were transacting this 
business, a new eleven-point peace program was put forward 
at Rome right over the head of Mr. Welles, who was still in 
the city. Press dispatches stated that the plan had been dis- 
closed by a “high source’’ at the Vatican but had not originated 
there. Every belligerent government at once denied all knowl- 
edge of the proposals; but political gossip linked them with 
the recent Ribbentrop visit. Although they were stated in the 
broadest terms and studiously avoided anything like a concrete 
program, they seemed to point to the sort of peace contem- 
plated in Hitler’s familiar demands, and were denounced in 
London as more Axis propaganda. Yet Berlin declared that 
the proceeding was a ruse of the democracies, and Virginio 
Gayda, Mussolini’s chief journalistic spokesman, assured the 
world that Il Duce was no pacifist peddler. 

In the meantime, London’s misgivings concerning the Welles 
visit had been relieved by a speech of President Roosevelt 
on March 16, the very day on which his envoy had his last 
talk with Signor Mussolini. The address, delivered from the 
White House by radio to a missionary organization meeting 
in New York, was also broadcast overseas. It contained much 
to assure the Allies and the states which were victims of Nazi 
aggression that the United States would do nothing to pro- 
mote a settlement leaving Germany in possession of her mili- 
tary spoils. On this point the President said: 


Today we seek a moral basis for peace. It cannot be a real peace if it 
fails to recognize brotherhood. It cannot be a lasting peace if the front 
of it is oppression, or starvation, or cruelty, or human life dominated 
by armed camps. It cannot be a sound peace if small nations must live 
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in fear of powerful neighbors. It cannot be a moral peace if freedom 
from invasion is sold for tribute.?8 


The British press acclaimed the address as a blow to the 
“peace racketeers.” The Manchester Guardian interpreted it as 
a notice to Europe “that no peace such as the Nazis would 
demand would be tolerable” and said that “it set at rest 
rumors that the United States was trying to stop the war by 
a compromise arrangement between the Allies and Hitler.” 
The Welles visit, it said, was not to be compared with that of 
Lord Runciman to Czecho-Slovakia;?® here was “no move of 
appeasement to get peace for an hour at the cost of liberty 
and later catastrophe.’’*° 


7. The End of a Mission 


Immediately after the Brenner meeting there were signs in 
many quarters that the war would soon be intensified. Al- 
though Italy was still nominally at peace, her capital became 
more and more like that of a country at war. Signor Gayda’s 
Giornale d'Italia sounded its trumpet: “Il Duce knows that in 
world history there are tremendous periods when the cannon 
speak, and then it is useless to interrupt.’*’ Mr. Welles had 
another talk with Count Ciano on the day after the Brenner 
conference and thereafter took his leave. Before his departure, 
however, he issued a brief statement to “allay the flood of 
rumors” concerning the purpose of his visit. His mission had 
been “solely one of gathering information for the President 
and the Secretary of State as to present conditions in Europe”; 
he had not “received any peace plan or proposals from any 
belligerent or any other government,” nor “conveyed any such 
proposals,” nor was he “bringing back to the President any 
such proposals.’’** Surely he must have known that blood would 


28 Text in New York Herald Tribune, March 17, 1940. 
29Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 60-65. 
80 Manchester Guardian Weekly, Match 22, 1940. 

81 Quoted in New York Times, March 22, 1940. 
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have to be spilled and cities be devastated before peace could 
return to Europe. 

On the very next day the growing dissatisfaction in France 
with the government’s conduct of the war caused the over- 
throw of the Daladier Cabinet and the constitution of a new 
régime under the more vigorous leadership of Paul Reynaud. 
There were also signs of restiveness in Great Britain, where 
people were beginning to discover that the war could not be 
won by sitting still, and that the existing stalemate was actually 
no better than a truce in which Germany was allowed more 
time to consolidate her conquests and prepare for the next big 
drive.** The government was criticized for having done so 
little for Finland and thus losing the confidence of other small 
states which had been accustomed to regard Great Britain as 
their best friend. It was also taken to task for not making full 
use of its resources to get ready for the German attack. It 
had as yet barely tapped the new facilities which had been 
placed at its disposal through a modification of the neutrality 
legislation of the United States. Within the first six months 
of the conflict the exportation of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war from the United States to Great Britain amounted 
in value to $14,600,000, while similar exports to France in the 
same period had a value of $55,200,000. 

The Allied leaders seemed suddenly to fear that their hope 
for victory through defensive war and economic blockade had 
been illusory; that it had been thwarted by the German-Soviet 
pact of August, 1939, which had freed the Reich of any mili- 
tary threat from the East and had opened the resources of the 
Soviet Union to the Germans. In consequence the chance of 
an early peace was nil; and so when Mr. Welles reached Wash- 
ington on March 28 and made his report, he was not a bearer 
of good news. This became evident shortly afterward when 
the President stated at a press conference that there was “scant 
immediate prospect for the establishment of any just, stable 
and lasting peace in Europe.” Nevertheless, he believed that 
the information gained by his representative through personal 

83 Economist (London), CXXXVIII, 452, March 16, 1940. 
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contacts with the European leaders would be of the highest 
value in the conduct of foreign relations during a great war, 
especially so when the time came to formulate the conditions 
of a new peace. At any rate, the conversations had effected “‘a 
clarification of the relations between the United States and 
the countries visited” and would “in certain instances” aid in 
the development of better relations.** 

Whatever the envoy may have accomplished in this direction 
in other countries, it was quickly apparent that his visit had 
not perceptibly improved relations with Germany. He had 
hardly reached Washington before the German government 
issued another of its White Books, this time purporting to 
expose the rdle played by the United States in bringing about 
the war. Its publication was doubtless timed to coincide with 
the homecoming of the President's representative and was 
probably intended to blanket anything which Mr. Roosevelt 
might say in favor of the Allies after his talks with Mr. 
Welles. The White Book contained a series of documents said 
to have been taken from the Polish archives after the fall of 
Warsaw. They depicted a number of United States diplomats, 
but especially Ambassadors Kennedy in London and Bullitt 
in Paris (both of whom were then close friends and confidants 
of the President), as giving the most solemn assurances to 
Polish officials in 1938 and 1939 that the United States govern- 
ment would exert its full influence in urging Great Britain 
and France to support Poland in her resistance to Nazi de- 
mands, and if necessary would join them in a war against 
Germany.* 

Certain of the Ambassadors named in the documents promptly 
branded them as forgeries. Secretary Hull said that the publica- 
tion was not entitled to the “slightest credence,” and President 
Roosevelt remarked that all such propaganda should be taken 
not with one or two grains of salt but perhaps with three. If 
the Nazi government had hoped in this way to sow dissension 

34 New York Times, Match 30, 1940. 
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with a tendentious introduction by C. Hartley Grattan. 
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in the country and stir up the isolationists it failed signally. 
Germany's claims to have discovered damning documents in 
every country she occupied had become too much for Amer- 
ican credulity, so that the only substantial thing achieved by 
the White Book was an extension of the breach between the 
Reich and the United States. 

Another event overseas which coincided with the return of 
Mr. Welles to Washington was the conclusion of an agree- 
ment by the Allied Supreme War Council that neither Great 
Britain nor France would make a separate peace or armistice, 
nor even discuss peace terms until they had first reached ‘‘com- 
plete agreement on conditions necessary to insure each of them 
effective and lasting guarantees of their security.” “It seems 
to me,” said Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, “that an intensification of the struggle is to be 
expected,”** and there could be no doubt that he was expressing 
public feeling in both the Allied countries as well as revealing 
his government's determination. Hitler, too, who evidently 
had hoped that the advocates of appeasement in the Allied 
countries would wield sufficient influence to enable him to 
keep his spoils without major warfare in the West, had at last 
perceived that there could be no peace. But he still hoped for 
a short war, and it was generally believed that his main purpose 
at the Brenner conference was to acquaint his Axis partner 
with his plan for an offensive and his expectation of a quick 
victory. 

Spring had come. The long lull was over. The nations at war 
were now aware that the day of joining battle was near, but 
they did not yet know where and how it would be fought. In 
the meantime, the news from Europe was bringing to the 
millions of people across the Atlantic disturbing intimations 
that their future would be affected, for good or ill, by the 
outcome of the war in Europe; and that there was no doctrine 
or device by which they could separate themselves from its 
consequences. 


8° Quoted in Economist (London), CXX XVIII, 604, April 6, 1940. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
TOO LATE AND TOO LITTLE FOR FINLAND 


DuriING the first two months of the year, while the com- 
muniqués from the Western Front were monotonously report- 
ing little more than ‘‘a quiet day on the whole,” or “an encoun- 
ter between night patrols which ended to our advantage,” 
there was real war—total war—in the Far North, along the 
eastern frontier of Finland from the Karelian Isthmus up 
beyond the Arctic Circle. Russians and Finns fought on land, 
in the air and on the surface of frozen lakes. The Russians 
plunged around on foot or in their tanks, and Finnish infantry- 
men performed miracles on skis. Civilians were not spared. 
“Daily the enemy send their aircraft behind our front to 
destroy our homes and kill our peaceful citizens,” said President 
Kallio of Finland on January 9, in an appeal to the conscience 
of the world against this form of warfare.’ His outcry and 
many others were heard, and they aroused sympathy for the 
victims of Soviet aggression and anger against the aggressor. 
Indeed, for a time, news from the Far North took precedence 
in the press over that which came—or did not come—from the 
stalemated Western Front. 

Thus, at the beginning of 1940, the world watched Finland. 
To the democratic countries, and especially to the nearby Scan- 
dinavian states, the gallant conduct of this small nation was 
the one bright spot in a dark European picture. On New Year's 
Day Foreign Minister Gunther of Sweden told his people that 
their Finnish neighbors had awakened them from a haunting 
nightmare, conjured up by the dictators’ doctrine that the 
mere existence of a large state deprived lesser ones of the 


1 New York Times, January 10, 1940. See also H. B. Elliston, Finland Fights, 
434-435. 
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right to survive except on sufferance.? The people of Finland 
were hourly giving proof of their determination to remain 
free and to live their own lives regardless of the size of Soviet 
Russia. Thus far they had held their bulky, awkward enemy 
at bay, entangled in dense forests or floundering in Arctic 
snowstorms. 


1. Another Thermopylae 


Nowhere were the Finnish patriots more loudly acclaimed 
than in the United States. Another Spartan band was standing 
firm at Thermopylae and battling single-handed not only for 
itself but for all of Western civilization! The comparison was 
a natural one, and there were moments when it did not seem 
extravagant. For during the first two months of the struggle 
the Finns displayed complete mastery of the art of mobile 
warfare, while the Russian military authorities, lacking ade- 
quate supply service, nevertheless continued to elect to fight 
in a sector of the country where transportation facilities were 
lacking. Near the end of January, however, the Soviet gen- 
erals made a radical change in their tactics, shifting their main 
offensive from the hundreds of miles of open Russo-Finnish 
frontiers in the north to the Mannerheim Line across the Kare- 
lian Isthmus, just a short distance from Leningrad. Here, on a 
front of only sixty miles, the Soviet forces could be massed 
and sufficiently served by two railway lines and a series of 
highways. Here, too, the Finns would no longer have the ad- 
vantage of mobility, while the Russians would be able to 
concentrate their heavy artillery for effective use. The Red 
leaders planned to crush the Finnish forces by sheer weight 
of men and metal before decisive help could be got from the 
Allied and neutral countries, and before the spring thaws 
would impede the movement of their armies. They took small 
account of possible losses in the ordering of their plans, and 
they coolly paid a heavy toll, satisfied that they would still 
have left a huge advantage in manpower and equipment. 
While their artillery gave the defenders of the Mannerheim 


2 Times (London), January 4, 1940. 
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Line no rest, their airplanes ranged over the Finnish cities, 
destroying homes and killing non-combatants. 

On the other side the Finns were forced to the limit of 
human strength as well as of their material resources. They 
could now be saved only by substantial help from their friends. 
That help was coming, but it was coming in driblets, and 
most of it was coming too late. The people of the United 
States, for example, had undertaken in various private ways 
to render aid, but they naturally desired to avoid any public 
step which might embroil their own country in the conflict. 
So when, on December 10, 1939, just ten days after the war 
began, the United States government granted Finland a credit 
of $10,000,000 through the medium of the Export-Import 
Bank, this credit was restricted to the purchase of “agricultural 
and other civilian supplies.” And when, fighting for her very 
life, Finland paid the instalment of $234,693, due December 15 
on her old debt to the United States, the Treasury could think 
of nothing more inspiriting to do than to place this sum in a 
separate account, on the off chance that Congress might au- 
thorize its repayment.® 

Congress, however, showed no inclination at any time to 
take the initiative in aiding the Finns, although it gave expres- 
sion to enough good intentions to pave all hell. Soon after 
the opening of the session on January 3, 1940, a number of 
bills were introduced which contemplated direct government 
assistance. Several of them called for the cancellation of Fin- 
land’s debt to the government, and one provided for the 
relending of all previous payments on this obligation.* A bill 
by Senator Brown of Michigan authorized a government loan 
to Finland of $60,000,000 with no restrictions on the purposes 
for which it was to be spent.® Representative Dingell, likewise 
of Michigan, offered a measure authorizing the War Depart- 
ment to sell Finland 10,000 of the army’s new semi-automatic 


5 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 282. 


* Congressional Record, 14, 15, 305, January 3, 10, 1940. All references are to 
the daily (unbound) edition of this publication. 
® Ibid., 134, January 8, 1940. 
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Garand rifles at one dollar each “for experimental purposes.’”® 
However, not one of these bills got more than a smattering 
of support in Congress. And so it went. Millions of words in 
the Congressional Record, paying tribute to Finland, but not 
one cent for her defense. 


2. Politics on the Potomac 


Washington was cautious, for Washington was ‘‘condi- 
tioned.” This was an election year, and who could forecast 
the mood of the voters in November? Only two months before 
Congress had been the scene of a sharp fight when the Admin- 
istration managed to get some of the restrictions removed 
from the Neutrality Act,” and its members had discovered 
then how much political pressure could be exerted by isolation- 
ist groups. These agencies had remained active, pledging them- 
selves by all their power to “Keep America Out of War.” 
Perhaps because of these agencies the President himself re- 
frained from taking a position on any of the pending measures. 
He told inquirers that he had not even heard of some of them. 
The decision, he said, was up to Congress.* He opined that 
the leaders of the two major parties might do well to con- 
sult and agree on a non-partisan program of aid to Finland. 
This mild suggestion brought a retort from Senator McNary, 
the Republican floor leader in the Senate, that while such pro- 
cedure was desirable in itself, Congress could not reach a 
sound decision in a matter of foreign relations without obtain- 
ing information and advice from the Executive and the Depart- 
ment of State.° 

In spite of this political sparring, the Administration, with 
the tacit approval of Congress, was even then giving some 
indirect aid to Finland by various executive measures short of 
war. The Department of State, for example, had extended its 
“moral embargo” against the Soviet Union (and also against 


® Congressional Record, 205, January 8, 1940. 

™Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 160-188. 
® New York Times, January 13, 1940. 

® Ibid. 
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Japan) by asking American manufacturers to accept no orders 
from these countries for materials needed in the production 
of airplanes and to withhold from them technical information 
which might be of military importance. Several oil companies, 
too, had been persuaded to withdraw from Russia their engi- 
neers who were supervising the construction of plants for pro- 
ducing high-grade gasoline for aircraft. The War Department, 
for its part, had taken a Finnish military commission on a tour 
of inspection of ammunition and airplane factories in the 
United States and had tried in various other ways to be helpful, 
while the Navy Department had waived its contractual claims 
on forty-four airplanes then nearing completion in order to 
permit their sale to Finland.’ The Administration had also 
aided Finland by not proclaiming the existence of a state of 
war between that country and the Soviet Union. Had a state 
of war been proclaimed, all the restrictions of the Neutrality 
Act would have become applicable to Finnish-American trade 
at once, and the Finns would have been badly handicapped in 
obtaining war supplies and financial assistance in the United 
States." 

In the light of these actions it would have been difficult to 
maintain that either the people of the United States or their 
officials were strictly neutral in this conflict. About the only 
objections raised when these things were done came from cer- 
tain spokesmen for the Communist party, evidently acting on 
orders. From these mouthpieces of Moscow came a chorus of 
statements as perverse and stupid as their earlier efforts to 
whitewash the partnership of Stalin with Hitler.’* In refreshing 
contrast was the action of the representatives of the American 
Labor party meeting in New York. This was a left-wing 
Organization which the Communists had endeavored to cap- 
ture by their familiar inboring methods; but the party overrode 


10 New York Herald Tribune, January 31, 1940. 

1 Since neither Finland nor the Soviet Union had formally declared war, the 
situation here with regard to the application of the Neutrality Act offered an 
interesting parallel with that presented by the Sino-Japanese conflict. Cf. The 
United States in World Affairs, 1937, 198-206; 1938, 322-324; 1939, 264-270. 

2 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 138-139. 
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its Red members by more than a 5-to-r vote, and adopted a 
resolution denouncing the Soviet Union and praising the hero- 
ism of the Finns “in their hour of anguish.””* 

But in spite of pro-Finnish sentiment all over the country, 
neither Congress nor the Administration would take a single 
step beyond the limits to which the government had already 
gone in behalf of a hard-pressed people. They would denounce 
oppression, extol bravery, beat their breasts, shed tears, and 
lift their eyes to Almighty God. But they would have nothing 
to do with any proposal which might by any chance be con- 
strued as direct participation in the conflict. The government 
would aid Finland just as it had aided China—by employing 
moral suasion to induce its citizens not to sell strategic mate- 
rials to the aggressor, by loans for the purchase of non-military 
supplies, and by overlooking the existence of a state of war, 
thus leaving the door open for the free movement of war 
materials obtained from private sources in the United States. 

The European democratic powers had been helping Finland 
on a more generous scale, although they too were officially 
at peace with the Soviet Union. Within a week after the begin- 
ning of the conflict France and Great Britain began to send 
machine guns, heavy artillery, airplanes and ammunition for 
use against the Russian invaders. Sweden also sent a consider- 
able amount of war materials in the first stage of the struggle, 
even to the extent of depleting her own supplies; and in his 
speech from the throne early in January King Gustav promised 
to “give all the humanitarian and material help possible, with 
due consideration for our own position.’’* 

These countries, however, differed from the United States 
in that they had an acute interest in checking the expansion 
of the Soviet Union in the Baltic area. They were also members 
of the League of Nations, which had appealed to every member 
state to aid Finland so far as it could and to abstain from any 
act which might impair that country’s power of self-defense.’ 


18 New York Herald Tribune, January 7, 1940. 
14 New York Times, January 12, 1940. 
© Bulletin of International News, XVI, 1475, December 30, 1939. 
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Even Italy, although she had left the League, undertook to 
assist by a shipment of airplanes and the dispatch of volunteer 
pilots to man them.’* The Franco government in Spain likewise 
showed its interest in helping to combat a régime which had 
conspired against it during the Spanish civil war." 


3. No Guns, But the Very Best Butter 


This was the general situation after the Russo-Finnish war 
had been raging for six weeks. Under pressure from friends 
of Finland, the White House now decided to act, and the 
result appeared in identical letters from President Roosevelt 
to Vice President Garner and Speaker Bankhead. But what the 
President really did thereby was to drop the question of further 
aid squarely into the lap of Congress. There was “‘great desire,” 
he said, “for some action to assist Finland to finance the pur- 
chase of agricultural surpluses and manufactured products not 
including implements of war,” but there was also “undoubted 
opposition to the creation of precedents which might lead to 
large credits to nations in Europe, either belligerents or neu- 
trals. No one desires a return to such a status.’’** Mr. Roosevelt 
affirmed that there was no “hidden information” with regard 
to Finland and that members of Congress were in full posses- 
sion of all the available facts. The matter of credits to that 
republic was “wholly within the jurisdiction of Congress.” 
He suggested that the most reasonable procedure would be 
to pass legislation authorizing an increase in the revolving 
credit fund of the Export-Import Bank to enable it to finance 
the export of agricultural and other non-military products. 

Those who were hoping that the United States might give 
Finland some substantial help in her critical hour made no 
bones about what they thought of the President’s proposal. 
Dorothy Thompson, in her syndicated column, called the plan 


16 The Italian pilots reached the war front, but many of their planes were 
turned back at the Brenner frontier by the German authorities. Times (London), 
January 12, 1940. 

17 The reports of the actual extent of this assistance by Spain are conflicting. 
Cf. New York Times, January 12, 13, 1940. 

18 Congressional Record, 570-571, January 16, 1940. 
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“simply incredible.” ‘The world’s greatest neutral,” she said, 
“has slapped Finland's face and in view of the whole earth. 
And it has done so after we have led Finland on.”?® The New 
York Herald Tribune called the proposal unheroic and the 
offer of non-military aid insincere, since there was clearly no 
reason to lend Finland anything except for the purposes of 
her war. Commenting on the fear of Senator George that if 
the bars were let down in this one case pressure would be 
redoubled to lower them also for France and Great Britain,”° 
the same journal remarked, “This really seems to be carrying 
the scared-of-its-own-shadow school of statesmanship to humil- 
iating depths.” While Sweden and Norway had the courage to 
send materials and volunteers, it said, the United States, the 
strongest of the nations and the one least accessible to Russia, 
was showing itself afraid not of Soviet power, but of itself.”* 
The Communist Daily Worker, however, applauded what it 
called a refusal to finance Finland's aggression against the 
Soviet Union. 

The President’s earlier denunciations of the “wanton” attack 
by the Russians upon a peace-loving people had raised the 
Finns’ hopes to a high point, and the present attitude of the 
Administration and Congress shocked them. What they needed 
was not a portion of the surplus wheat and cotton in the 
hands of the government of the United States. This was made 
clear in the later hearings on the President’s proposal before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The committee 
learned from Mr. Jesse Jones, the Federal Loan Administrator, 
that of the previous loan of $10,000,000 granted to Finland 
for similar purposes, only $500,000 had been spent and only 
$2,500,000 more had been placed under commitment. The 
Finnish government, therefore, still had an unused credit of 
$7,000,000 available for non-military supplies.” 

What Finland required was a direct advance of cash, with 


19 New York Herald Tribune, Januaty 19, 1940. 

20 Cf. Congressional Record, 574, January 16, 1940. 

21 New York Herald Tribune, January 18, 1940. 

22 Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 47; New York Herald 
Tribune, Januaty 18, 1940. 
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no strings attached. According to Mr. Jones, she had sought a 
loan of $60,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank at the out- 
break of the European war, with the understanding that about 
half of this sum would be expended for munitions, but was 
informed that the bank “would make no loan for guns and 
such.”** The figure of $60,000,000 had also appeared in the 
bill of Senator Brown, already referred to; but after the sub- 
mission of the President's letter Senator Brown rewrote his 
measure in order to bring it into harmony with Mr. Roosevelt's 
suggestions. The bill did not mention any foreign country by 
name but merely authorized the Export-Import Bank to increase 
its capital by an additional $100,000,000. It was generally under- 
stood that a loan to Finland might be made from this fund to 
finance purchases of the kind indicated by the President. But 
even in this apparently innocuous form the bill encountered 
strong opposition. Wholly apart from the suspicions of the 
isolationists, it was thought to be bad politics just then to 
speak of increasing the government debt. Spring was coming. 
Higher taxes would have to be proposed. There would be the 
annual hocus-pocus about drastic economies in government 
spending. Members of Congress realized that tax talk would 
sound more unpalatable than ever, and economy talk would 
sound more hollow than ever if the national legislature had 
just been engaged in handing out additional millions to for- 
eigners. 

The Administration leaders in Congress knew quite well 
that their plan did not give Finland what she most needed. 
They were confronted, too, with an argument advanced by 
themselves a few months before when they were urging the 
amendment of the Neutrality Act. At that time they had main- 
tained that there was no real distinction between money used 
to buy wheat, cotton, iron and copper and money used to pur- 
chase munitions.** They were now insisting that there was 
such a distinction, but to satisfy those who wished to help 
Finland effectively they hinted that possibly they had a trick 


8 Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 21. 
*4 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 172. 
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card up their sleeve. Thus Representative Rayburn of Texas, 
the majority leader in the House, said: ‘“When they [the Finns] 
get those agricultural surpluses on the high seas, they can 
trade them if they do not need them . . . for whatever imple- 
ments they think will be most helpful.”*® In other words, 
Finland might follow the example said to have been set by 
China when she obtained a loan in 1938** and barter the farm 
products obtained on credit in the United States for arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. There was no law requir- 
ing her to consume what she got in America, and what she 
did with it was nobody else’s business. Furthermore, there was 
a joint Allied purchasing agency in the United States which 
might be able to facilitate barter transactions of the kind 
suggested. 

In the Senate the loan bill had to run the gauntlet of two 
committees. It was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency as a matter of routine because that body had previ- 
ously dealt with all measures affecting the Export-Import Bank. 
Because of its possible bearing on the international situation 
the measure was also considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. While it was pending before the latter committee, 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi, the Democratic member rank- 
ing next to the chairman, vigorously opposed any new loans by 
the government and suggested that any further aid to Finland 
should be obtained by the sale of that country’s bonds in the 
financial markets. It was pointed out, however, that the Finnish 
bonds outstanding had already depreciated substantially and 
doubts were expressed whether a new issue could be sold to 
private investors in any great amount.** 

Nevertheless, for reasons which cannot even be conjectured, 
the committee unanimously approved a proposal by Senator 
Harrison to put the Senate on record as favoring speedy han- 
dling by the Securities and Exchange Commission of any appli- 
cation from the Finnish government to float a bond issue in 


25 Congressional Record, 606, January 16, 1940. 
26 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 166. 
27 Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 37, $2. 
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the United States. A resolution to this effect was promptly 
adopted, with only three dissenting votes.”* This expression of 
“the sense of the Senate” was at best a mere gesture, in no 
way needed for the expeditious floating of a bond issue and 
in no wise mandatory upon the commission to which it was 
addressed. But possibly it was a way of “doing something for 
Finland” and incidentally of taking a pot-shot at Communism 
without risk of “involvement.” For on the same day the House 
gave vent to anti-Communist sentiment when it came within 
three votes of striking out of the appropriations for the diplo- 
matic service the sum provided for the embassy and salaries of 
the diplomatic staff at Moscow.”® The avowed aim of this pro- 
posal was to go over the head of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and put an effective end to diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Likewise on the same day the Department of State made 
public a letter from Secretary Hull to Senator Pittman, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, which further 
emphasized the delicate relations already existing with Moscow. 
Senator Pittman had inquired of the Secretary whether the 
Soviet government had fulfilled the obligations of the agree- 
ments entered into with the United States in 1933,°° on the basis 
of which diplomatic relations between the two governments had 
been resumed. Mr. Hull’s reply indicated that the Soviet Union 
had taken its obligations rather lightly and that the experience of 
his department in dealing with it had not been wholly agreeable 
or fruitful.** He cited specific instances which had given rise 
to friction, such as the impasse over Russian debts and claims 
of United States citizens, and the failure of the Moscow govern- 
ment, in spite of repeated representations from Washington, 

28 Congressional Record, 1918, February 8, 1940. 

29 Tbid., 1820, 1827, February 7, 1940. 

8° Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1933, 240-245. 

81 The correspondence between Messrs. Hull and Pittman was prompted by a 
resolution offered by Senator Vandenberg of Michigan calling upon the President 
to report to the Senate on this matter, if not incompatible with the public interest. 
The less formal method of an exchange of letters served the same purpose, and 


with less risk of creating a diplomatic incident. Cf. Congressional Record, 748, 
January 18, 1940. 
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to observe its pledges “not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the United States’” and to give United States citizens the 
same civil rights as those enjoyed by nationals of the most 
favored nation. Mr. Hull was careful to point out, however, 
that the United States would not have been able to enter pro- 


tests or press its case if it had not maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


4. Transfusions for Finland 


In the meantime the bill to increase the lending power of 
the Export-Import Bank—frequently miscalled the Finnish 
Aid Bill—was creaking and groaning along the legislative 
highway. Speed would have brought no direct help to Finland, 
because the measure was ineffective for such a purpose; but 
its quick enactment might have had a good moral effect if it 
had occurred before the Finns were compelled by the trend of 
events to realize that their fight was lost. While Congress 
lumbered along, private agencies were active. On February 1 an 
organization called Fighting Funds for Finland was launched 
under the leadership of General John F. O’Ryan, a World War 
veteran; it sought contributions to be used to buy war mate- 
rials.** Shortly afterward Mr. Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, announced that his organization would 
supplement its relief work by accepting money for the Finnish 
government’s “‘own unrestricted use”—a procedure which 
opened the way for gifts earmarked for the purchase of muni- 
tions.** As a means of stimulating private donations to the 
Finnish cause, Senator Wiley of Wisconsin urged, unsuccess- 
fully, the enactment of a bill permitting the donors to deduct 
the amount of their gifts from their taxable incomes under the 
regulations applying to contributions to educational, religious 
and charitable organizations.* 

In the Allied countries aid for the Finns was being supplied 


82 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 153, February 10, 1940. 
88 New York Times, February 2, 1940. 

*4 New York Herald Tribune, February 20, 1940. 

8° Congressional Record, 747-748, January 18, 1940. 
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on a more substantial scale. In mid-February the British govern- 
ment announced that it had sent them airplanes, field guns, 
tanks, hand grenades in considerable numbers and also large 
quantities of ammunition.** So also the French government.*” 
But men were needed as well; for the Finnish forces were 
being steadily depleted by their incessant fighting, while the 
Russians could fill the gaps in their own ranks almost indefi- 
nitely. Early in February the Allied Supreme War Council de- 
cided to send regular troops to the aid of Finland, and on the 
12th it was made known that 100,000 men were ready to 
embark at ports in France and Great Britain. 

Before these forces could be moved, however, it was neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of Norway and Sweden to their 
passage across these countries while en route to the fighting 
front, and it was doubtful whether permission for the transit 
of troops would be granted. The Scandinavian countries had 
allowed the shipment of military supplies to Finland through 
their territory, as they had a legal right to do, but for this they 
had been attacked by the press not only of the Soviet Union 
but also of Germany. In fact, they had been warned by the 
Germans early in the conflict against providing transportation 
facilities for Allied help of any kind. On the night of February 
16 it was reported that the Finnish government, then fighting 
in the last ditch, had appealed to Sweden to permit the transit 
of Allied troops and had met with a firm refusal.** With 
Germany threatening on one side and the Soviet Union on 
the other, the government at Stockholm felt that it could not 
do otherwise. Nevertheless, its decision was said to have dis- 
pleased a large portion of its people. 

In spite of the Scandinavian governments’ attitude, it was 
stated that more than 5,000 Swedes and 1,000 Norwegians 
had managed to cross the northeastern border or the Gulf of 
Bothnia and volunteer for service in Finland. There were also 
scattered contingents of Danes, Hollanders, Belgians, French, 

86 Manchester Guardian Weekly, February 23, 1940. 


87 New York Herald Tribune, February 18, 1940. 
38 New York Times, February 17, 1940. 
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Poles, Italians, British and Americans in numbers sufficient to 
bring the whole foreign volunteer force to approximately 
8,000.*° Aid, other than in manpower, was on a relatively larger 
scale, but it was still not enough. Military experts in Allied 
and neutral countries were agreed that the assistance thus far 
given would not change the final result, and that to stop the 
Russians at the Mannerheim Line Finland needed not only the 
100,000 men waiting in France and Great Britain but also many 
hundreds of airplanes and trained pilots.*° 

Dr. Holma, the Finnish Minister in Paris, told the French 
people that unless this help arrived soon the army defending 
the Karelian Isthmus was “condemned to death.” On the night 
of February 13 the Russians penetrated the Mannerheim Line 
and occupied villages behind it. On the next day, in the face 
of this reverse, President Kallio of Finland read the hand- 
writing on the wall. “We have no choice,” he said, “but to 
fight on to the last man.” 


5. Congress Debates and Votes 


On the very day on which Soviet troops broke through the 
Mannerheim Line the bill which would have made possible 
new commodity loans to Finland was passed by the United 
States Senate by a vote of 49 to 27.*1 Twenty-eight days had 
elapsed since this action had been suggested by the President. 
Although the practical value of the measure to Finland was 
negligible, it was attacked up to the end by isolationist Senators. 
The attitude of Senator Capper of Kansas was fairly typical 
of this group. He was “strong for Finland” but he opposed 
loans to “any country engaged in war,” even to a country mak- 
ing such a “glorious fight against the unprovoked and brutal 
attack by Soviet Russia.” He had qualms, too, that the bill 
would “‘set the pattern for similar action later with respect to 


89 New York Times, February 10, 1940. Other estimates were as high as 
10,000. 

4° See, for example, the article by Major George Fielding Eliot in the New 
York Herald Tribune, February 1, 1940. 

*1 Congressional Record, 2171, February 13, 1940. 
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other nations.”** Party politics seemed to play a minor rdle in 
determining the vote. The Republican minority was equally 
divided for and against the bill; the Democratic Senators split 
in favor of the measure by a vote of 30 to 16. 

Fifteen more days were to elapse before the bill reached 
a vote in the House. All the members of that body would face 
the electorate in November; so to avoid possible embarrass- 
ment in coming months they passed the measure without a 
roll call—an inglorious procedure, but one which produced a 
comfortable margin of 168 to 51 votes.** Minor amendments 
adopted by the House caused further delay until the differences 
in the Senate and House versions could be smoothed out in 
conference. The new law doubled the capital of the Export- 
Import Bank by adding another $100,000,000. It limited the 
amount which could be lent “to any one foreign country and 
the agencies and nationals thereof” to $20,000,000, in addi- 
tion to any loans previously made. It forbade loans (1) in 
violation of international law as interpreted by the Department 
of State, (2) for the purchase of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war as defined under the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, and (3) to any country in default on its debts to 
the United States government as of April 13, 1934.4 

The new legislation made no real change in the status of 
Finland as a borrower; she had no more privileges than she 
had before. Indeed, she might even be thought to have less, 
after all these mountainous labors; for now for the first time 
she faced a legal limit on the amount she could borrow. How- 
ever, the legislation was in one respect beneficial. The chance 
of Finland’s getting any new loan at all from the Export-Import 
Bank was exceedingly slim unless and until the bank obtained 
new funds; for it had exhausted its lending facilities and was 
also committed to make further advances in coming months 
amounting to $30,000,000 more than the cash it had immedi- 


*2 Congressional Record, 2158, February 13, 1940. 

48 [bid., 3237, February 28, 1940. 

“+ The date here named is that of the passage of the Johnson Act, which itself 
barred further public offerings of loans to the war debtor nations in default. 
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ately on hand.*® Congress had now taken care of this situation, 
but its action was not in itself an assurance that Finland would 
get a new loan, much less that she would get the legal maxi- 
mum. The amount she might borrow was still dependent on 
the judgment of the bank management as to what constituted 
a good risk; and Mr. Jones told the Senate and House com- 
mittees that he was doubtful whether a loan of the whole per- 
missible amount to Finland could be justified as sound financial 
policy.*° 

The loan bill was a brief document of about 300 words, but 
almost every line of it reflected the desire of Congress to avoid 
the risk of becoming involved in the war. For this same reason 
the original proposal for a direct loan to Finland had got short 
shrift in Congress and was never seriously considered by the 
Administration. Loans by one government to another not at 
war were permissible under international law, and neither of 
the parties to this dispute had formally declared war. But 
Congress was in no mood to take chances on the basis of such 
a technicality, and so it did not even mention Finland in the 
loan legislation. At the same time it imposed a ban on the 
use of any of the proceeds of the bank loans for the purchase 
of military supplies and as a further safeguard set up many 
restrictions similar to those of the Johnson Act. The loan bill 
was, in fact, so far removed from being a means of helping 
Finland that several members of Congress opposed it for that 
very reason. Senator Johnson of California, author of the act 
bearing his name and dean of the isolationist group in the 
Senate, had surprised the country by voting for the bill in com- 
mittee; but when it came up for final passage he cast his vote 
against it on the ground that it was a measure “which does not 
provide for the lending of money to Finland, but for the 
giving of $100,000,000 more to the Export-Import Bank for 


45 Hearings, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 3. The so-called 
overcommitments represented amounts still to be called for by borrowers. They 
would be paid out over an extended period, and in the meantime cash would 
accrue to meet them from the repayment of other loans. 

© Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 9, 78; House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 33. 
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it to loan.” This seemed like a pertinent observation. But 
another observation of the Senator seemed, in the circumstances, 
not so pertinent. Citing the fact that the bank already had 
“loans outstanding in fifty-six countries,” he exclaimed, “To all 
the world we have become a wet nurse, and all regard us as a 
sort of Santa Claus.’”*? Not all. Not all. Finland, as it hap- 
pened, was the one country which had never failed to make 
regular payments to the United States on war debt account. 


6. Another Dictator Triumph 


It was not until March 2, when the Russo-Finnish war was 
virtually at an end, that the loan bill finally reached the Presi- 
dent for his signature. Five days later peace negotiations were 
formally begun in Moscow. The Soviet government refused 
to agree to an armistice during these proceedings and kept 
hammering the enemy’s lines and bombing his towns and com- 
munications until the peace terms were drafted and signed. 
These the Finns found “unexpectedly hard,” for as the nego- 
tiations proceeded the Russians jacked up their demands after 
the manner of Herr Hitler during the Sudeten affair in 1938. A 
final agreement was reached on March 12 and was signed 
shortly after midnight (on the 13th). Fighting ceased on the 
following morning at eleven o'clock. 

The war had brought a substantial, if costly, victory to the 
Russian dictator—and possibly a victory also to the German 
dictator. Reports were current on the continent that Hitler had 
forced the Finns to accept the demands of Moscow by threaten- 
ing them with direct attack if they did not yield immediately.** 
The Russian territorial conquests were not large, but they were 
of considerable economic importance and they embraced vir- 
tually all those parts of Finland which were strategically valu- 
able to the Soviet Union. Since the World War Finland had 
been regarded as lying within the Scandinavian sphere, although 
differing racially and linguistically from the other small states 
in this group. The war had definitely restored her to the 


7 Congressional Record, 2168, Februaty 13, 1940. 
** Bulletin of International News, XVII, 339, March 23, 1940. 
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Russian sphere, and she was now bound by treaty to go to the 
aid of the Russians if they were attacked by another major 


power. 
7. Explanation and Recrimination 


In Great Britain and France there was bitter disappointment 
at this new reversal, which was regarded as a damaging defeat 
not only for Finland and the Allies but for the cause of democ- 
racy throughout the world. The Allied governments were criti- 
cized for not doing more to keep the totalitarian powers so 
occupied with the Baltic situation that the war might be di- 
verted from the Western Front, and there were also stories 
afloat that the appeasers had again had their way, with the 
usual disastrous result.*® It was clearly up to Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Daladier to explain why Finland had not been aided 
more effectively. 

In the House of Commons, on the day following the signing 
of the peace terms, the conduct of the British government was 
attacked both by Mr. Hore-Belisha, until recently Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s War Minister, and by Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime 
Minister of World War days. Mr. Hore-Belisha thought the 
government should have done more for Finland, while Mr. 
Lloyd George, who had been urging an understanding with 
the Soviet Union as a means of checking Hitler, agreed that 
what had been done was inadequate, but was thankful that 
peace had come before the government had bungled further. 
“I was afraid that we were getting so deep into the mire that 
we could not extract ourselves,” he said. “It is the old trouble— 
too late in dealing with Czecho-Slovakia, too late with Poland, 
and certainly too late with Finland and not sending enough. 
It is always too late or too little or both. That is the road to 
disaster.””° 


Mr. Chamberlain came promptly to the defense of Allied 


*° For an arraignment of this alleged effort to appease the Soviet Union, see 
Frederick L. Schuman, “Northern Blitzkrieg,” Events, VII, 321-324, May, 1940. 

5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLVIII, 1247, March 13, 
1940. 
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policy. In a carefully prepared speech on March 19 he main- 
tained that the British and the French governments had fur- 
nished large amounts of war supplies of all kinds. He gave 
figures of what his own government had promised and what 
it had actually sent, and the data certainly showed that the 
promises had been well kept." With regard to the dispatch of 
armed forces, he stated that in mid-January (at the time when 
Finnish ski-fighters were literally making rings around the less 
mobile Russians) the Allies had been told that their troops 
would not be needed until May, after the spring thaw. But 
when the fighting became fiercer and the Finns were hard 
pressed on the Karelian Isthmus, the British and French govern- 
ments made ready to send them reinforcements on short notice 
and so informed the Finnish government at the beginning of 
March. One hundred thousand troops were prepared to leave, 
if Finland would only appeal to the Allies for help." 

This appeal, the Prime Minister said, was never made. He 
thought that Finland’s failure to ask for troops was due to 
her worry regarding the reaction of Germany to the presence 
of Allied forces at the front. The Finns feared that Germany 
might for this reason enter the war against them, and thus 
offset any advantages derived from Allied aid. Therefore, said 
he, the governments of both Finland and Sweden expressed 
the hope that the troops “would not be sent officially” but “on 
a volunteer basis.” The British Cabinet, however, decided that 
effective help on any such basis would be impossible; and there 
the matter rested until peace was declared. In reply to a query 
from a member as to whether aid for Finland was not rendered 
impossible by the refusal of Norway and Sweden to permit the 


51 The British government up to March 12, 1940, had sent Finland ror air- 
planes, 114 guns of all kinds, 185,000 shells, 50,000 hand grenades, 15,700 
airplane bombs, 200 anti-tank rifles, 800 signaling sets, 100,000 greatcoats and 
battle-dress suits, 60,000 respirators and lesser amounts of other equipment. It 
was reported in Paris that 175 airplanes, 496 guns, 5,000 machine guns, 200,000 
hand grenades, 795,000 shells and 20,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition had 
been sent to Finland from France. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
CCCLVIII, 1840-1842, March 19; Bulletin of International News, XVII, 372, 
March 23, 1940. 

52 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLVIII, 1841, 1843, March 
19, 1940. 
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passage of troops, Mr. Chamberlain stated categorically that 
the real point was that “the request for this help was not made 
by the Finnish government.” 

Premier Daladiet’s statement to the French Parliament was 
for the most part in accord with that of Mr. Chamberlain, but 
he differed in placing upon the Norwegian and Swedish gov- 
ernments more of the responsibility for keeping aid from Fin- 
land. They went so far, he said, as to threaten to destroy the 
single railway line that could be used for the transport of the 
expeditionary forces to the combat area.°* Certain newspapers 
in France and Great Britain joined in this effort to fix the 
blame on the Scandinavian countries and naturally stirred up 
resentment. Foreign Minister Koht of Norway stated that no 
request from the Allies for passage through Norway reached 
him until the peace negotiations had begun and the matter had 
then “ceased to be topical.” Furthermore, his government had 
been informed that Germany would consider the use of its 
territory for such a purpose a hostile act and would take im- 
mediate action, which, he said, would certainly have damaged 
Finland as well as the Scandinavian countries. If the Allies were 
too late with their help, “why blame small and weak nations 
for that?’’®® 

Foreign Minister Tanner of Finland was no more willing 
than the Scandinavian statesmen to be made the scapegoat for 
the Allies’ military inaction. He was even more positive than 
M. Daladier that Norway and Sweden (especially the latter) 
had been obstacles to Allied aid because of their fears of 
Germany and the Soviet Union. These states had turned down 
requests not only from his government but from the Allies as 
well, he said.®° He pointed out that troops could not be trans- 
ported to Finland by the Baltic, for that route was closed by 
ice. The Arctic route by way of Petsamo was long and danger- 
ous, and the landing base was held by the enemy. The only 


58 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLVIII, 1167, March 13, 
1940. 

4 Bulletin of International News, XVII, 373, March 23, 1940. 

55 Tbid., 389. 

56 Speech over the radio. New York Herald Tribune, March 14, 1940. 
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possible approach, therefore, was through Norway and Sweden. 
These countries, according to the conservative Svenska Dag- 
bladet of Stockholm, not only refused to see Scandinavia ‘‘made 
into a battlefield for the Allies’ northern flank,” but they did 
not have “sufficient confidence in Allied military power for 
Poland’s fate not to frighten them.’ It was a hard blow to 
Great Britain and France to be told that small nations did not 
dare to rely upon them for protection against the dictators. 


8. Post-Mortem Meditations 


The triumph of Soviet Russia in her war with Finland was 
cause for a pretty severe searching of hearts in all the demo- 
cratic countries. Sweden understood that she had escaped the 
wrath of Stalin by remaining neutral, but in this manner she 
had allowed her chief bulwark against Stalin to be broken 
down. Great Britain realized that henceforth Germany could 
probably preserve her vital Baltic communications intact. France 
had seen the Mannerheim Line so pounded and penetrated that 
she began to wonder whether her own Maginot defenses were 
as invulnerable as she had supposed. Both Allied powers saw 
their influence waning in the Danubian and Balkan areas after 
another small nation had looked to them in vain in a time of 
danger. They saw Moscow, too, drawn into still closer ties 
with Berlin, and Pravda, the official organ of the Communist 
party, broadly boasting that “there are no fortresses that the 
Bolsheviki cannot take.” 

Such realistic reappraisals were not confined to one side of 
the Atlantic. “Americans have scant right to cast a stone at 
any other democracy,” said the New York Herald Tribune. 
“The tardiness with which Congress acted and the hesitation 
widely displayed toward assuming the slightest risk in the 
situation were hardly determining factors at the front. They 
are not, however, accomplishments of which the country can 


be proud.’’** And its neighbor, the New York Times, spoke to 
the same point: 


57 Quoted in Bulletin of International News, XVII, 393, March 23, 1940. 
58 New York Herald Tribune, Match 13, 1940. 
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In any case there is no justification for anyone, least of all those far 
removed from the danger zone, to point an accusing finger either at the 
Allied powers or at the Scandinavians. The Allied powers faced from 
the start the reluctance of Norway and Sweden to permit the passage 
of Allied troops. The choice before Norway and Sweden was desperately 
hard. They gave Finland greater help than all the rest of the world put 
together. Had they permitted the movement of an Allied army across 
their territory, they might well have made their territory a battlefield. 
Norway and Sweden wanted no part in this war. They asked only tc be 
left alone. 


The Scandinavian countries were willing to pay a price for 
peace. They paid, but they got no peace. For within less than 
thirty days Norway found her territory just such a battlefield 
as she had feared it might become if she helped an Allied 
army to reach Finland. Her only reward for remaining neutral 
when the dictators wanted her to be neutral was the tramping 
of Nazi boots along her highways and the raining of deadly 
bombs upon her housetops. Sweden was spared these afflictions, 
but with the coming of spring the warming sun cast the 
shadows of both Hitler and Stalin across her frontiers, and 
she found herself virtually a prisoner in a totalitarian jail. 

On the day after the war in Finland began President Roose- 
velt told the people of the United States that it was “tragic to 
see the policy of force spreading and to realize that wanton 
disregard for law is still on the march.” On the day after the 
signing of the peace he again gave a message to the nation, 
praising the valor of the defenders of Finland and adding that 
“the ending of this war does not yet clarify the inherent right 
of small nations to the maintenance of their integrity against 
attack by superior force.”°® The President’s disappointment 
with the peace was shared by millions of his fellow citizens. 
But many of them were chagrined that their own country had 
been so slow in rendering even a minimum of assistance, and 
they anxiously hoped that if another situation should arise in 


which help must be given quickly or given in vain, it would 
be given quickly. 


59 Cf. Appendix I (a). 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE FATE OF THE NORTHERN NEUTRALS 


IN THE midst of Soviet Russia’s war on Finland it was observed 
in Washington with acute concern that the neutral Scandinavian 
countries were rapidly becoming one of the danger spots of 
Europe. These small nations desired no part in the conflict. 
They wanted above all else to keep out of war. They had no 
territorial ambitions; they had no ideology to foist on mankind; 
they wished only to be let alone, to live their democratic life 
behind their water moat. But they were being denied this 
privilege. Now, as in 1914-1918, sea barrier or no sea barrier, 
they were too close to the conflagration to avoid being singed; 
now, as then, they could count themselves fortunate if they 
escaped with nothing worse. 

Soon after the Soviet-Finnish war began the German press 
gave warning to the northern neutrals that if they helped 
Finland in any way they would suffer for it. They were re- 
minded of the fate of Poland. They were told that they must 
be more than just “negatively neutral”; they must give positive 
evidence of their readiness to resist “the English policy of 
conquest.”? This was not an easy order for them to comply 
with, even if they had wished to do so. For the Allies at the 
same moment were complaining, and apparently with good 
reason, that the Germans were violating Scandinavian neutral- 
ity with impunity; and they were protesting vigorously against 
the use of the territorial waters around Norway by German 
naval vessels as a means of evading the Allied blockading fleet. 

The Scandinavians were thus under pressure from both 
sides. At the beginning of 1940 Prime Minister Stauning of 


* Quoted from the Nachtausgabe (Berlin) in New York Times, January 6, 
1940. 
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Denmark told his countrymen that he was “personally more 
depressed than ever before” by the situation confronting his 
nation. He could only hope that there was enough justice left 
in the world to insure that his country, which never had 
threatened others, would be left alone.? Equally perturbed, 
Foreign Minister Giinther of Sweden exclaimed on the same 
day, “We anticipate a threat to all we possess—to our life as 
a free nation—a threat of annihilation.’* 


1. Troubles of the Neutrals 


The issue concerning the abuse of the territorial waters of 
Norway soon came to a head. In mid-February the Altmark, an 
armed German merchantman which had operated with the 
pocket-battleship Admiral Graf Spee in raiding commerce in 
the South Atlantic, took refuge in a Norwegian fjord not far 
from Bergen to escape a pursuing British destroyer. The Ger- 
man vessel was carrying some 300 captured British sailors to 
the Reich as prisoners of war. When the Norwegian authorities 
examined the ship her commander succeeded in concealing 
both his prisoners and his guns, either of which would have 
revealed her true character. The representation that she was 
only a cargo carrier was accepted and she was allowed to remain 
in her haven. The A/tmark’s record was well known, however, 
to the British Admiralty, which believed that the Norwegian 
officials had made only a perfunctory inspection, and it forth- 
with gave orders to naval forces in the vicinity to enter the 
fjord, search the ship and rescue any British prisoners found 
on board. The orders were duly and fully executed by the 
destroyer Cossack. 

So far as Norway was concerned, the Cossack had committed 
a palpably unneutral act, but it was applauded not only in the 
Allied countries but in the United States as a gallant feat in 
keeping with British naval tradition. Although some inter- 
national lawyers denounced the raid, it was defended by others 
on the ground that both Germany and Norway had likewise 


2 Bulletin of International News, XVII, 28, January 13, 1940. 
8 Times (London), January 4, 1940. 
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been remiss about their international obligations. The A/tmark, 
they said, violated Norwegian neutrality when she obtained 
shelter by disguising her real character, and it was argued that 
the British Admiralty would have had no need to trespass if 
the Norwegian authorities had exercised due diligence. 

In further defense of what the British had done, it was 
pointed out that one technical breach of neutrality was a 
trivial matter in comparison with the German sinking of over 
a hundred Scandinavian ships with the loss of nearly a thou- 
sand lives. German U-boats were reported to have sunk many 
of these vessels without even taking the trouble to ascertain 
whether they were proceeding to or from a belligerent port— 
all this with the apparent purpose of striking at British trade 
by terrorizing the shipping of the northern neutrals. Intimida- 
tion of this sort was believed to have caused the Norwegian 
officials to overlook the naval status of the A/tmark when she 
came within their jurisdiction. 


2. Tightening the Blockade 


The British Admiralty, then under the direction of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, decided that other and more energetic measures 
were necessary in order to equalize certain elements in the 
naval warfare in this sector. Steps were now taken, therefore, 
to prevent German freighters, especially those carrying iron ore 
from Sweden, from using the neutral waters along the coast of 
Norway as a regular trade route and thus evading the warships 
stationed outside the three-mile limit. An interruption of Ger- 
many’s ore imports would strike her in a vital spot; for since 
the outbreak of the war she had been deprived of her accus- 
tomed supplies obtained from Alsace-Lorraine and Spain and 
had become more dependent than ever on Swedish sources. 
The ore deposits of Sweden, lying far to the north, could not 
be reached during the winter through the Baltic, which at other 
times offered a passage unmolested by the blockading fleet. 
When ice closed the Baltic ports the ore was shipped west- 
ward by rail to the open Norwegian port of Narvik and from 
there was transported to Germany by water. By hugging the 
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shore and taking advantage of the many fjords and the many 
islands, the ore ships had little to fear from the blockade. 

The Allied plan for forcing German ore vessels out of the 
sheltered zone was simple. Mines were to be sown in Norway’s 
territorial waters in various areas where they would not inter- 
fere with normal traffic or with access to any harbor but would 
compel coast-hugging ships to make detours of from ten to 
fifteen miles offshore and thus be well outside the security of 
the three-mile limit. This scheme clearly entailed an infringe- 
ment of Norwegian neutrality; but the Allies were reported to 
have sought in various ways to induce the Oslo government to 
put an end to the use of its waters by a belligerent to protect 
the transit of contraband obtained from another country, only 
to find the Norwegian officials too fearful of German reprisals 
to accept any such proposal. 

The serious threat to Germany which this plan carried with 
it may have had something to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s out- 
burst of confidence in his speech before the Central Council 
of the Conservative party on April 4. “After seven months of 
war,” he said, “I feel ten times as confident of victory as I did 
at the beginning.” He expressed surprise that Hitler had not 
tried to deliver a decisive blow when the Allies were so much 
weaker than at present. Whatever the reason, he added, ‘one 
thing is certain: he missed the bus.’’* 

Four days after this speech the Allied governments proceeded 
with their plan. Their action may have been hastened by re- 
ports that German troops were being concentrated on the 
southern frontier of Denmark, apparently in preparation for 
some move against the Scandinavian countries. At any rate, 
early in the morning of April 8 the British sowed mines at 
three points along the Norwegian coast to make it impossible 
for coastwise ships to pass without detouring far out to sea. 
Then, in accordance with their treaty obligations, the Allied 
governments notified the world where these mines were laid.* 

*Times (London), April 5, 1940. 

®° The Hague Convention of 1907 stipulated that belligerents laying mines in 


navigable waters should give public notice of their location, for the protection of 
peaceful commerce. 
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In their statement the Allies cited the frequent sinkings of 
neutral ships by Germany, while they themselves had not 
injured a single neutral vessel, and they maintained that under 
international law a belligerent was permitted to take appro- 
priate action when an enemy systematically resorted to unlawful 
tactics. They insisted that their action was directed solely 
against Germany and announced that for the protection of 
neutrals British naval vessels would patrol the limits of the 
areas for a certain period after the mines were laid.’ 

While the Allies could cite facts in support of the distinction 
between their own violations of neutrality and the depreda- 
tions committed by Germany on neutral commerce, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for reasons of practical diplomacy, could 
not accept this distinction. Hence the laying of mines evoked 
an immediate protest from the Norwegian government, with 
a demand that they be removed at once and the warships be 
withdrawn; otherwise the government would take “all suit- 
able steps” which such a violation of its neutrality might 
require. So sharp, indeed, was the tone of the note that the 
British and French Ministers in Oslo were reported to have 
made plans forthwith for their departure in anticipation of a 
severance of relations. Between suns, however, there was a 
complete change in the situation. At nightfall on April 8 
Norway was quarreling bitterly and almost threatening to go 
to war with Great Britain and France, but before dawn of the 
following morning her guns had already exchanged shots with 
those of Germany and before the day had ended she was 
definitely aligned on the side of the Allies. 


3. Hitler Strikes 


The German invasion bore every indication of having been 
planned and rehearsed months in advance. The reports which 


®On April 6, 1940, the Norwegian government reported total losses, due to 
German sinkings, of 42 vessels and 322 lives. At the same time British Admiralty 
records showed that Denmark had lost 28 ships and 290 lives, and Sweden 33 
ships and 262 lives, bringing the total for these three neutrals in the first seven 
months of the war to 113 ships and 944 lives. 

7 Times (London), April 9, 1940. 
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had reached Allied headquarters of extraordinary activity 
along the Danish border and in the Baltic proved to be well 
founded. The first confirmation came on April 8, when a 
British submarine torpedoed a Norway-bound German vessel, 
apparently a merchantman, but the survivors picked up by 
fishermen were found to be wearing army field-service uniforms. 
At midnight of this same day a message reached the Nor- 
wegian capital that foreign warships had entered Oslo Fjord. 
Shortly thereafter word came that coast defense batteries had 
engaged them. At two o'clock in the morning five German 
warships were reported to have passed the outer fortifications 
of Bergen harbor. At half past three word was flashed that 
other war vessels had entered Trondheim Fjord, 300 miles 
farther north. 

The first of these reports brought the Norwegian Cabinet 
together at the Foreign Office. They were still there at five 
o'clock in the morning when Dr. Brauer, the German Minister, 
called and submitted demands on the government both orally 
and in writing, which he stated must be accepted immediately 
if the country wished to remain at peace. There were thirteen 
of these demands, equivalent collectively to little less than an 
unconditional surrender. Norway was ordered to yield all mili- 
tary establishments needed by the Germans and to accept full 
control by the Nazis of communications, the press, radio, ship- 
ping, export trade and meteorological service.* 

The memorandum embodying these demands was not a 
hastily drafted document, designed to meet an unexpected situ- 
ation. Almost every sentence bore evidence of careful prepara- 
tion long in advance of the incursion into Scandinavia.° It 
seemed especially significant that the document, in setting forth 
the reasons for the German move, did not even mention the 
mine-laying which was currently regarded as having prompted 


® Norwegian White Paper, 3-5, April 14, 1940. Reprinted in part in S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Myers, Documents on American Foreign Relations, Il, 
398-404. Referred to hereafter as Documents, A. F. R. 

® This was likewise true of Nazi memoranda handed to the Netherlanders a 
month later. Cf. Chapter IV. 
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the invasion.’° It did, however, accuse Norway and Denmark 
of tolerating “the most serious infringements of their sover- 
eignty without corresponding counter-measures,” and stated 
that even if they had been inclined to resist, “their military 
forces would not suffice to oppose the English and French 
actions effectively.” And so the German government announced 
its “protection of the Kingdom of Norway for the duration of 
the war.””" 

Dr. Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, at once laid the 
German demands before the Cabinet, and it quickly rejected 
them as incompatible with the country’s independence. In 
notifying the German Minister of this decision Dr. Koht re- 
minded him of a recent statement by Herr Hitler that a people 
who meekly submitted to an aggressor without offering the 
slightest resistance did not deserve to exist, and added that 
Norway would defend her independence. An attack on Oslo by 
its self-constituted “protectors” soon followed; and to avoid 
capture the Cabinet, royal family and Parliament withdrew to 
a less exposed town in the interior. 

On the following day King Haakon met Dr. Brauer by tele- 
graphic appointment at the temporary seat of government in 
order to receive some new proposals from Hitler’s Minister. 
The conference showed that the Fihrer had not forgotten the 
trick of turning the thumbscrews. As during the Sudeten negoti- 
ations and on other occasions, he suddenly increased his de- 
mands; those made on the preceding day would no longer 
satisfy him. He now called for the dismissal of the present 
Cabinet and insisted that a Nazi sympathizer, Major Vidkun 
Quisling, be made Prime Minister with authority to select all 
the other Ministers. King Haakon conferred with his Cabinet, 
which categorically rejected the Fihrer’s new terms. When 
Dr. Brauer asked Foreign Minister Koht if this meant that 
Norway would continue to resist the invasion, the reply came, 


10 The point will have to be studied carefully when all the evidence is avail- 
able. There is considerable ground for believing that the Nazi invasion was set 
in motion before, and irrespective of, the mine-laying. 

11 Norwegian White Paper, 2-3. 
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“Yes, as long as possible.” That same night orders went out 
for full mobilization. 

The invasion of Denmark was launched simultaneously with 
the movement against Norway. Without warning, German 
motorized troops crossed the Danish frontier at five o’clock on 
the morning of April 9, while army transports landed forces 
at Copenhagen, Odense and other ports. Demands identical 
with those made at Oslo were submitted to the government in 
Copenhagen. Since the Danish army and navy amounted to 
little more than a force for local police and patrol duty, there 
was no alternative to submission. The government therefore 
yielded under protest and at the same time urged the people 
to remain calm and refrain from offering resistance.’ 

Less than a year before this invasion Germany had taken 
the initiative in negotiating a non-aggression pact with Den- 
mark. It stipulated that the two countries would “under no 
circumstances resort to war or any other form of violence 
against each other,” and it was now added to the long list of 
solemn agreements which the Fuhrer had seen fit to treat as 
scraps of paper. But this was no crime in the Nazi calendar. 
The occupation of Denmark would attain three military objec- 
tives: it would aid in blocking British naval activity in the 
Skagerrak; it would cut off an important source of foodstuffs 
from the British Isles while providing more food for the 
Reich; and it would help insure a steady flow of Swedish iron 
ore to the Nazi war industries. 


4. Action by the United States 


At one o'clock on the morning of April 9 word reached 
Washington that Norway had been attacked by Germany and 
that the American Minister in Oslo, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
had been asked to look after British interests in the event that 
the British legation should be compelled to evacuate. On the 
following day President Roosevelt issued a proclamation which 
declared that the protection of United States citizens required 
the enlargement of the combat zone defined and made effective 

12 Documents, A. F. R., Il, 406-407. 
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on November 4, 1939.° The existing area, therefore, was 
extended northward along the entire Norwegian coast and 
eastward along the Russian Arctic coast to a point about 
200 miles east of Murmansk.’* From it all United States 
merchant ships were barred.’® 

On April ro the President also issued an executive order 
“freezing” Danish and Norwegian holdings of securities and 
other property in the United States to prevent their falling into 
German hands. This action, taken under the provisions of the 
Emergency Banking Act of 1933, was the first since the enact- 
ment of that measure which imposed rigid control upon the 
international movement of capital. It was deemed significant 
that a Senate subcommittee on this same day voted an increase, 
even if a small one, in the naval appropriations already voted 
by the House.’® And on April 12 arrangements were completed 
for the sale of a large number of military airplanes of the latest 
type to the Allies.” 

To the people of the United States the shock of the blow 
struck by Hitler at the small democratic states of Northern 
Europe was all the more intense because it came only four 
weeks after Stalin had dictated a peace from Moscow to 
exhausted Finland.’* On April 13 President Roosevelt voiced 
the prevailing sentiment of the country when he said: ‘Force 
and military aggression are again on the march . . . If civiliza- 
tion is to survive, the rights of the smaller nations to inde- 
pendence, to their territorial integrity, and to the unimpeded 
opportunity for self-government must be respected by their 

13 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 181-184. 

14 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 378-379, April 13, 1940. 

15 This document said nothing about a state of war between the Reich and 
the Scandinavian countries. On April 24 Herr Hitler himself proclaimed the 
existence of war by reason of the acts and attitude of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, and on the following day Mr. Roosevelt issued a proclamation taking 
cognizance of this situation and putting the Neutrality Act into full effect with 


respect to Norway. The measure did not apply to Denmark, which was technically 
not in conflict with the Reich. 


18 Congressional Record, 6649, April 12, 1940. 
17 See below, Chapter X. 
18 See above, Chapter II. 
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more powerful neighbors." The events in Scandinavia were 
not only resented as an affront to the democratic way of life, 
but they caused a drastic change in American public opinion 
with regard to the character of the war. 

Hitherto it had been generally taken for granted that Ger- 
many would be defeated or at least brought to the point where 
she would accept a reasonable peace as an alternative to defeat. 
This expectation was based on the assumption that the Allies 
would obtain some measure of economic aid from the United 
States, though not so much as would constitute a departure 
from strict neutrality. But the ease with which Germany en- 
tered Denmark and Norway, the speed with which she over- 
came all opposition and fastened her grip upon these countries, 
and the consequent strengthening of her strategic position 
with reference to the Allies made it doubtful whether Hitler 
could be stopped unless the United States made a larger con- 
tribution toward his defeat. And at the same time it was 
realized more fully than ever before that a totalitarian victory 
would create serious problems for the United States and 
impose upon this country a new réle in world affairs so 
different from the old as to confound the imagination of those 
who tried to visualize it. 


5. Action by the Allies 


In the meantime Hitler's attack on the Scandinavian countries 
had stirred Great Britain and France far more than had Stalin’s 
attack on Finland—and with reason. The fighting was brought 
closer to their doors, and the armed might of Nazi Germany 
was many times greater than that of Communist Russia. Only 
once before, when Hitler invaded Poland and precipitated a 
new World War, had excitement in the Allied countries been 
aroused to such a pitch. Now the gage had been thrown down. 
In the first high moment of battle the Allied press pictured 
Hitler as risking a desperate gamble in the hope of avoiding 
the collapse which was threatened by a tightening of the 
blockade. The people were told that he had unwittingly given 

19 For full text, cf. Appendix I (4). 
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them Norway as a new ally. On the day of the invasion the 
Foreign Office in London announced that Great Britain and 
France had ‘‘at once assured the Norwegian government that, 
in view of the German invasion of their country, they have 
decided forthwith to extend their full aid to Norway.” It added 
that “the necessary naval and military steps are accordingly 
being taken in conjunction with the French.” 

Yet in the short space of time while these preparations were 
getting under way, the German occupation of both Denmark 
and Norway became an accomplished fact. It was carried out 
with the same speed and thoroughness which marked the con- 
quest of Poland, and Norwegians experienced a sample of the 
Blitzkrieg and frightfulness visited upon the Poles. The attack 
was also carried through with an é/an that was remarkable and 
over an area so great that even the best informed British 
officials could not believe the first reports. History will record 
that before Parliament, shortly after the invasion of Norway 
began, Prime Minister Chamberlain refused to credit stories 
that the Germans had advanced so far north as Narvik and 
informed the House of Commons that “there is another place 
with a very similar name in the south of Norway, which it is 
very possible may have given rise to a misapprehension.”** 

British submarines were effectively handled and sank a 
number of transports and fighting craft of the invaders in 
the Skagerrak, but in spite of the heavy toll thus taken they 
were unable to prevent the ferrying of troops in large numbers 
across this waterway from Denmark into Norway.” Having 
full command of the air, the Germans also conveyed military 
units across the Skagerrak by transport planes, and with almost 
perfect co-ordination of their air, land and sea operations they 
soon had possession of all the important seaports and landing 


20 Text in New York Times, April 10, 1940. 

21 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLIX, 514, April 9, 1940. 
The place of similar name to which the Prime Minister referred was evidently 
Larvik. 

22.Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, informed Parliament that 
between 7,000 and 8,000 German soldiers had been drowned as a result of the 
sinking of transports in this area. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
CCCLX, 1353, May 8, 1940. 
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fields of Norway. Then, from their new bases they proceeded 
to rain bombs on every town where Norwegian troops were 
likely to assemble and thus prevented or retarded the mobiliza- 
tion of the defenders. 

The Allies meanwhile made what speed they could in going 
to Norway’s assistance. Indeed, they moved so hastily that 
some of their troops lacked adequate equipment. The large 
British expeditionary force which had been assembled some 
weeks previously for possible aid to Finland™* had been dis- 
persed to other places where it was needed, and so had most 
of the troopships assembled for its transportation. The only 
Norwegian ports not yet in German hands and adaptable for 
Allied operations were without railway connections or adequate 
facilities for landing artillery, tanks and heavy supplies. Their 
inferior equipment was soon rendered still worse by German 
bombers. The campaign therefore went badly for the Allies 
from the beginning. They had airplanes and naval vessels; but, 
unlike the Germans, they failed to co-ordinate the operations 
of these with their land forces. Nor did they have sufficient 
men, anti-aircraft guns, artillery and tanks to meet the enemy 
on anything like equal terms. And so German bombers blasted 
their towns and demoralized their communications and supply 
services. 

A more subtle foe was a Nazi “fifth column” under the 
leadership of the Major Quisling whom Hitler had tried to 
force upon Norway as Premier on April ro. Quisling was said 
to have been in Berlin as recently as April 5, receiving final 
instructions before the Fiihrer launched his attack. His experi- 
ence and contacts as Norway's Minister of Defense in 1931-1933 
had enabled him later to establish Nazi cells in the army and 
navy, and according to reports of certain foreign correspondents 
these groups did effective work in muddling mobilization plans, 
frustrating defense operations and supplying the invaders with 
guides and information. Military and naval officers, it was said, 
were detached from their commands at critical moments by 
false telegrams, and coast defenses received mysterious orders 

28 See above, Chapter II. 
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to withhold their fire just as the German ships came within 
range. Such stories undoubtedly had a basis of fact, but whether 
the grain of truth was large or small is not yet disclosed by 
accessible records. No one denied, however, that Quisling was 
Hitler’s man, that he worked for a German victory against 
his own countrymen and that his services were recognized when 
he was named to head the puppet government set up by the 
Fiihrer. Thereafter in democratic countries the name of the 
Norwegian Nazi leader became anathema to all those who still 
set store by the virtues of patriotism and loyalty. 

By the end of April it was clear that the Allies’ efforts to 
rescue Norway had failed. On May 2 and 3 all their forces 
except a British detachment operating against the ore port of 
Narvik in the far north were withdrawn.** Germany was now 
in control of practically the whole country. The Norwegian 
government followed the British troops to England, resolved, 
like the refugee Polish government then in France, to rally 
its scattered adherents on a new front and continue its fight 
for deliverance. 

The German victory had not been so cheaply won as this 
brief résumé of the campaign might seem to indicate. In his 
report to Parliament Prime Minister Chamberlain stated that 
the Nazis had lost 30 transports, with damage and possible 
destruction to 10 more, and also 11 destroyers, at least 3 cruisers, 
and 5 submarines. Two battleships were severely damaged.” 
German losses in manpower were computed by Mr. Churchill 
at ten for every one of the Allies.?* The British also took into 
their service large amounts of Danish and Norwegian shipping 
which had escaped German capture. Nevertheless, the forced 
withdrawal of the Allies from Norway was of immense 
strategic advantage to Hitler. He could now establish air bases 
within less than two hours’ flight from the great British naval 
Station at Scapa Flow. His longer coastline on the Atlantic 


24 Narvik was taken on May 29, only to be evacuated a few days later after a 
surprise attack by the Germans caught the British off their guard. 

°5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLX, 913, May 2, 1940. 

26 Ibid., 1362, May 8, 1940. 
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made it easier to evade the blockade. His victory duly impressed 
his Axis partner in Italy and further weakened the confidence 
of the small states, especially in the Danubian-Balkan area, in 
the military competence of the Allies. He had no further fear 
of an immediate interruption of ore shipments from Sweden, 
and he had cut off the British Isles from important sources of 
foodstuffs and had cornered those supplies for the Reich. 

In Great Britain dissatisfaction became so pronounced that 
on May 10, a week after the Allied evacuation of central 
Norway, Prime Minister Chamberlain surrendered his seals of 
office, and Mr. Winston Churchill was called upon to form a 
new government, in spite of the fact that the Admiralty had 
done none too well in the Norwegian campaign. Early in the 
morning of the same day Adolf Hitler, possibly seeking to take 
advantage of Britain’s entanglement in a domestic political 
crisis, launched an attack by land and air on Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands. 


6. A New Problem for Washington 


By retaining her grip on Denmark, Germany gave the United 
States government a hard nut to crack. Both Greenland and 
Iceland were linked politically with Denmark. Furthermore, it 
was maintained in high government quarters in Washington 
that Greenland lay within the Western Hemisphere and there- 
fore, under the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, was not subject 
to further colonization by any other European power.”’ The 
President was said to have discussed this question with the 
Danish Minister on the day after the invasion of Denmark and 
to have found him in agreement with the Administration’s 
thesis. At any rate, at a press conference a week later Mr. 
Roosevelt made it clear that he regarded Greenland as part 
of the Western Hemisphere and deemed its security of vital 
importance to all the American nations.?* 


27 For a full discussion of the situation of these two “orphan” islands, cf. 
Philip E. Mosely, “Iceland and Greenland: An American Problem,” Foreign 
Affairs, XVIII, 742-746, July, 1940. 

28 New York Times, April 18, 1940. 
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In putting forward this view, the President was not just 
trying to borrow trouble. There was apprehension in Canada 
as well as in the United States concerning the future status of 
both Greenland and Iceland, inasmuch as some thought that 
these islands might some day furnish important bases for the 
shortest air route between North America and Europe. When 
the United States purchased the Virgin Islands from Denmark 
in 1916, the agreement included recognition by Washington of 
Danish sovereignty over the whole of Greenland. Iceland, how- 
ever, had a different status—that of an independent state 
voluntarily recognizing the King of Denmark as its dynastic 
ruler. On April 10 the Althing (or Parliament) of Iceland 
adopted a resolution stating that since “the situation created 
makes it impossible for His Majesty the King of Iceland to 
exercise the royal power given to him under the constitutional 
act... the government of Iceland, for the time being, is 
entrusted with the conduct of said power.” For the same reason 
the Althing took over the administration of foreign relations. 

On April 15 the United States Treasury took official cogni- 
zance of Iceland as a separate entity and ruled that the order 
freezing Danish assets in the United States did not apply to 
that island. On the 23rd and 24th, through an exchange of 
telegrams the United States accorded provisional recognition 
to an Icelandic consul general in New York, and the govern- 
ment of Iceland likewise extended provisional recognition to 
an American consul at Reykjavik.”” A week later the Depart- 
ment of State announced the provisional establishment of a 
United States consulate at Godthaab in Greenland.*° On May 3 
Greenland followed the example of Iceland and asserted its 
temporary independence while the Danish government for 
obvious reasons was unable to exercise its normal powers. At 
the same time its representatives solemnly affirmed their in- 
violable fidelity to the Danish sovereign. 

In the United States arrangements were made to supply the 
Danish possessions with foodstuffs and other necessities which 


29 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 414, 434, April 20, 27, 1940. 
8° Tbid., 473, May 4, 1940. 
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they had formerly obtained from Denmark.** Washington's 
interest in Greenland and Iceland was in no sense imperialistic. 
It was limited to preventing their occupation by any power 
other than Denmark. It was frankly admitted that the new 
consulates were intended to serve as “listening posts,” or 
sentinels on the outskirts of the Western Hemisphere to guard 
against European interference, rather than as agencies to facili- 
tate commercial operations and serve the needs of resident or 
transient citizens of the United States, of whom there were few 
in that part of the world. Indeed, in shaping its course with 
reference to this matter the Administration was thinking not 
only of Denmark but of those other nations holding territory 
in the New World, every one of which was now confronted 
by a totalitarian aggressor. 

It was with such thoughts in mind that President Roosevelt 
spoke to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
April 15, just six days after the invasion of Scandinavia. “The 
Codperative Peace in the Western Hemisphere was not created 
by mere wishing,” he said, “and it will require more than words 
to maintain it. In this association of nations, whatever touches 
any one of us touches all of us. We have only asked that the 
world go with us in the path of peace. But we shall be able to 
keep that way open only if we are prepared to meet force with 
force if challenge is ever made.’’*? 

Even as the President spoke, events were impending in 
Europe which were to have far graver implications for the 
peace and civilization of the New World than any previous 
acts of totalitarian aggression. 


81Cf. A. Randle Elliott, “European Colonies in the Western Hemisphere,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, XVI, 139-140, August 15, 1940. 
82 Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 403-405, April 20, 1940. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


BLITZKRIEG ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


As THE people of the United States viewed from a distance the 
fighting in the European Northland, they had no way of know- 
ing that they were also getting a glimpse of the shape of things 
to come—that the Battle of Norway would prove to be the 
overture to a more extended performance, sounding the motifs 
which would soon be amplified on a great stage. For this battle 
in April and the Battle of the Low Countries and France in 
May and June both began with surprise attacks on small and 
unoffending democracies, accused by Germany of aiding the 
Allies. In both cases ‘Trojan horses” played their rdle behind 
the defenders’ gates; and in each instance the two great demo- 
cratic powers of Europe went to the aid of the victims, only 
to be catapulted out by the violence of the Nazi Blitzkrieg. 


1. Hitler Strikes Again 


May 10, 1940 will probably be long regarded as one of the 
cardinal dates in world history. For on that day Adolf Hitler, 
flushed with the success of his Scandinavian venture, let loose 
the full power of his war machine on every independent nation 
which lay between his Reich and that Britain whose defeat, 
above all others, he wished to accomplish. Word of the im- 
pending onslaught first reached the White House from Brussels 
on the evening of May 9, between 8:30 and 9 o'clock. It was 
then near 2 o'clock in the morning of the roth at the Belgian 
capital, and from there Ambassador Cudahy telephoned di- 
rectly to President Roosevelt, informing him that the Cabinet 
was still in session and that a government official had just 
told the Ambassador that he expected trouble before morning. 
About two hours later Mr. Cudahy called up Secretary Hull and 
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stated that he had learned from an official source that a large 
German air force was then over Luxemburg, headed toward 
Belgium, and that another force was over the Netherlands. He 
also relayed a report that there were great concentrations of 
German troops on the frontiers of each of these countries and 
that the Belgians were convinced that a land attack would 
shortly be launched on all three fronts.’ 

This expectation proved to be correct. Soon after daybreak 
in Belgium (about 1 a.m. in Washington) Mr. Cudahy in- 
formed Mr. Hull that German planes were raiding the airport 
near Brussels and that land forces were moving through Luxem- 
burg. Presently he reported, by way of Paris, that bombs were 
falling in the residential section of Brussels and that one had 
dropped within 300 feet of the United States embassy. This 
attack had been preceded by no warning, no ultimatum, from 
Germany. Civilians were being killed and maimed and homes 
were being shattered; nor could anyone say why—except that 
it was Hitler's will. The German Ambassador was still in the 
city upon which the Fiihrer was emptying destruction, but as 
yet he had not called upon the Belgian Foreign Minister with 
an explanation of this infernal procedure. 

From the United States Minister in Amsterdam, Mr. George 
Gordon, there finally came a telegram which threw some light 
on Hitler's ostensible reasons for the invasion. The German 
Minister to the Netherlands had called at the Foreign Office 
at 6:15 a.m. and had stated that his government possessed 
“irrefutable evidence” that Great Britain and France were on 
the point of attacking Germany through Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg, and that the Belgian and Netherland 
governments had long known of the preparations for this 
move. He and his colleague in Brussels presented identical 
memoranda to the Belgian and Netherland governments stating 
that Germany thus far had recognized and respected the in- 
tegrity of the two countries on “the natural supposition” that 
in the event of a war involving the great European powers they 
would preserve the strictest neutrality. They had not complied 

1 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 485-487, May 11, 1940. 
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with this condition. “It is true,” the communication said, ‘‘that 
they have tried to retain the outward appearance of neutrality, 
but the countries have favored Germany's enemies with com- 
plete partiality and have even supported them in their inten- 
tions.” 

Nothing was lacking—save the truth—to document these 
charges. With the same double-dealing which marked their raid 
on Scandinavia, the Nazi invaders, after raining death and 
destruction on the Low Countries while the people were peace- 
fully sleeping, brazenly announced from Berlin that “the Ger- 
man forces have not come as enemies of the Belgian and Dutch 
nations, for the government of the Reich has not wanted or 
caused this development.”* This fraud satisfied none but its 
authors, who seemed to imagine that there were some who 
would take their words at face value. 

As recently as August 26, 1939, less than a week before the 
outbreak of the Polish phase of the war, the German Minister 
at The Hague, following instructions from Berlin, called on 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and gave him the most solemn 
assurances that ‘‘the inviolability and integrity of the Nether- 
lands will in no circumstances be infringed upon, and Dutch 
territory will at all times be respected,” provided that Holland 
would not tolerate “any infringement by third parties on her 
neutrality’” and “would resist any such violation with all the 
means at her disposal.”* The German Minister stated that he 
was instructed to repeat the pledges to Queen Wilhelmina in 
person, and he did so. 


2 Documents, A. F. R., I, 420. The following passage from E. N. van Kleffens, 
Juggernaut over Holland, 95, is of special interest since it relates a procedure 
almost identical with that which the Nazis followed a month before in Norway 
(see above, p. 50): “Herr von Ribbentrop’s typescript had obviously been pre- 
pared well in advance, ready to be used when occasion should require: the annex 
signed by Himmler and Frick was dated as far back as March 29. It seems 
singular that the Germans did not think twice before using a six-weeks-old 
document in order to prove—'irrefutably'—the necessity of forestalling a Franco- 
British attempt at invading Germany which, according to Herr von Ribbentrop 
in his memorandum bearing the date of May 9, was only then imminent, and of 
which nobody had had any previous indication.” 

5 E. N. van Kleffens, of. cit., 98. 

* Ibid., 44-45. 
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Similar pledges had been given to Belgium on October 13, 
1937. Through a formal exchange of notes in Berlin the Ger- 
man government had declared that “the inviolability and 
integrity of Belgium are common interests of the Western 
powers,” and that it would “at all times respect Belgian 
territory, except, of course, in the event of Belgium’s taking 
part in a military action directed against Germany in an armed 
conflict in which Germany is involved.”*® Although now order- 
ing an attack on the Low Countries, the German government 
did not charge that there had been any actual infringement of 
the neutrality of Belgium and the Netherlands, but only that 
something of the sort had been contemplated by the Allies and 
that the plans for this move were known at Brussels and The 
Hague. 


2. An Appeal to the United States 


On the day of the invasion the authorities in Washington 
lost no time in issuing an order “freezing” the assets of 
Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands which were held in 
the United States, thus giving to citizens of those countries the 
same protection against force majeure which had been extended 
to Danes and Norwegians. On the same day President Roose- 
velt received a telegram from King Leopold, which read in 
part: ‘In these tragic hours which my country is undergoing, 
I am addressing myself to Your Excellency, who so often has 
demonstrated towards Belgium an affectionate interest, in the 
certainty that you will support with all of your moral authority 
the efforts which we are now firmly decided to make in order 
to preserve our independence.” In his reply Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “The people of the United States hope, as I do, that 
policies which seek to dominate peaceful and independent 
peoples through force and military aggression may be arrested, 
and that the government and people of Belgium may preserve 
their integrity and freedom.’”* 

On the night of May 10 Mr. Roosevelt spoke briefly before 


5 Documents, A. F. R., Il, 415-416. 
® Cf. Appendix I (c). 
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the Pan American Scientific Congress, then meeting in Wash- 
ington. There too he uttered sentiments which were by no 
means neutral. He discarded the text of a previously prepared 
address and dealt mainly with the events of that day in Europe. 
His audience, he assumed, “came here tonight with heavy 
hearts,” and he then continued: 


During the past few years we have seen event follow event, each and 
every one of them a shock to our hopes for the peaceful development of 
modern civilization. This very day three more independent nations have 
been cruelly invaded by force of arms. 

In some human affairs the mind of man grows accustomed to un- 
usual actions if they are oft repeated. That is not so in the world 
happenings of today—and I am proud that it is not so. I am glad that 
we are shocked and angered by the tragic news from Belgium and the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg.” 


President Roosevelt thus complied in full with the plea of King 
Leopold by throwing the whole force of his moral authority 
behind the fight of the Belgians to maintain their liberty. At 
that moment he could do no more. 

However, the events of May 10 did more than shock and 
anger the President's fellow-citizens; they wrought a sweeping 
change in American public opinion. During the past winter the 
seeming unrealities of the war on the Western Front had 
tended to strengthen the hands of the isolationists; people 
were beginning to believe that so passive a war could not have 
the importance on their side of the Atlantic which they had 
ascribed to it at its beginning. But Hitler’s unprovoked attack 
on the Scandinavian countries in April and his duplication of 
the offense a month later in the Low Countries showed that 
the war was not a “phony” after all, not a “‘Sitzkrieg,” nor a 
“Bluffkrieg,” nor even a stalemate. And at the same time it 
provided an effective answer to those other isolationists who 
had been contending that there was no moral difference between 
the Allies and the Axis. 

The attempt to blot out the national life of those small 
nations, whose freedom in the past from imperialism and 


™ Department of State, Bulletin, II, 494-496, May 11, 1940. 
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chicanery had given them the right to be called collectively 
“the conscience of Europe,” had not only given offense to 
Americans by its disregard of every principle of human decency, 
but it had also shown them that the defenders of their kind of 
civilization were in mortal peril. The trend of opinion during 
the winter months was definitely reversed; it was now perfectly 
clear that Congress could erect no law which would insulate 
the country against the effects of a Nazi triumph. Even many 
of the die-hard isolationists who still denounced ‘‘measures short 
of war” as intervention and war-mongering were suddenly at 
pains to proclaim their hopes for an Allied victory. At the other 
extreme was a small group who believed that the interests of 
the country would best be served if the United States were to 
declare the existence of a state of war with Germany. 

At this time, however, the mass of the people desired neither 
isolation nor formal intervention.* They did not express their 
sentiments in manifestoes, but they made it plain that they sup- 
ported the Administration in its announced policy of giving all 
possible aid short of belligerency to those nations overseas 
which were fighting to save their heritage of Western culture 
and Christian civilization. But they were also at one with the 
President in his expressed desire to keep the war away from 
the American continent, partly because they wished to avoid 
bloodshed and partly, no doubt, because they hoped that their 
country might enrich its cultural heritage and “preserve it for 
a world which must be reborn from the ashes of the present 
disaster.” 


3. Der Tag 


“Soldiers of the West Front! The hour for you has now come. 
The fight beginning today will decide the fate of the German 
nation for the next thousand years.” Thus spoke Adolf Hitler, 
on the pattern of a Napoleon, as his motorized divisions shot 
across the western frontiers carrying total war into the Low 


8 Cf. Appendix II (a). 
® The quotation is from the President's address on May 10. Cf. Department of 
State, Bulletin, Il, 494, May 11, 1940. 
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Countries. His speech was a curious utterance; for it named 
only France and England, though his bombers were preparing 
to drop their loads on Brussels and The Hague. England and 
France were the villains of the piece; Belgium, Luxemburg 
and the Netherlands were to suffer vicariously for the villains’ 
sins. For three hundred years, Hitler told his armies, the British 
and French had been seeking ‘‘to hold Germany in weakness 
and impotency’’ and even now they were attempting to exploit 
Belgium and the Netherlands in order “to thrust forward into 
the Ruhr district.’*° And so the iniquities of ten generations of 
the strong were to be visited that day upon the weak, presum- 
ably because the little states did not rush to arms to save the 
Reich from the machinations of its enemies! 

In spite of Hitler's assertion to the contrary, it was not a lack 
of neutrality which brought this train of disasters to the Low 
Countries. For several years before the war they had held 
firmly to a policy of avoiding even the appearance of military 
collaboration with France or Great Britain. They were resolved 
to give Germany no excuse for attacking them in the event of 
another war. In October, 1936, the Belgian government formally 
announced its adherence to a program of complete neutrality 
and independence. It would no longer be bound by alliances, 
and it refused to participate in staff talks with the great 
powers."? The government of the Netherlands likewise leaned 
backward in being neutral and even refused to engage in mili- 
tary conversations with Belgium. The sovereigns of both coun- 
tries were surrounded by cautious advisers and they hoped that 
their meticulous observance of their international obligations 
would save them from being drawn into any war.” 

The heads of the Low Countries were now to learn from 
experience what Messrs. Chamberlain and Daladier had al- 
ready been taught in the same hard school; namely, that Hitler 
could be relied upon to do only one thing consistently—to 


10 Text in New York Times, May 11, 1940. 

Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 55-56, 269. 

12M. W. Fodor, ‘The Blitzkrieg in the Low Countries,” Foreign Affairs, XIX, 
207-221, October, 1940. 
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break his word.’* Belgium and the Netherlands, however, were 
not so defenseless as Denmark and Norway had been. They 
had made elaborate preparations against invasion. Bridges had 
been mined, anti-tank barriers erected, and obstacles placed in 
the level fields to prevent airplane landings. As a last recourse, 
the Hollanders planned once more in history to repel the in- 
vader by opening their dykes and bringing a faithful ally, the 
sea, to their aid. 

The Low Countries had not deceived themselves into be- 
lieving that they could hold out, unaided, against Hitler's war 
machine. They had assumed that in spite of their refusal to 
align themselves with France and Great Britain, these powers 
would be impelled by considerations of their own safety to 
come to their defense. The most that they could hope to do was 
to keep the enemy in check until this help was forthcoming. The 
Belgian and Netherland army chiefs, however, had assumed, 
just as the French and British military experts had done, that 
the Germans would adhere to their tactics of 1914. In that 
respect they were caught in a trap. Nazi troops were massed 
along the same routes as before. This seemed to confirm their 
expectations. A German military airplane made what looked 
like a forced landing in Belgian territory and was found to 
contain papers, including a map, disclosing the Nazi plan of 
invasion in detail. This did confirm their expectations! The 
unsuspecting Belgians disposed their forces on the basis of this 
information, only to find, too late, that it was false. 

This was not the only surprise for the defenders. Instead of 
tramping columns of field-gray, as in the first World War, 
there came swarms of roaring aerial bombers, operating in 
co-ordination with flame-throwing and machine-gunning tanks. 
When the tanks broke through the front lines they worked in 
unison with the planes in disorganizing the communications 
and supply services in the rear. Parachute troops landed behind 
the lines and added further to the confusion. The parachutists 
were especially effective in the Netherlands. The Nazis had 
abused Dutch neutrality by smuggling out of the country many 

13 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 154. 
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types of uniform, including outfits for police, postmen and 
railway employees as well as for soldiers. According to the 
Netherland Foreign Minister parachute troops used such uni- 
forms as disguises, and after being landed in the dark pro- 
ceeded to carry out their orders without attracting attention. 
Some who had once lived in the country served as guides for 
their squads. Others, disguised as Dutch soldiers, captured air- 
dromes, seized motor lorries, and took over bridges which 
might otherwise have been destroyed to impede the German 
advance.'* There were also numerous Nazi sympathizers among 
both the Belgian and Dutch populations, and their ‘fifth col- 
umn” activtities, aimed at paralyzing the functions of the two 
governments, were a source of real danger. The Germans 
seem to have profited in no small measure from the treachery 
of these groups. 


4. The Fate of the Low Countries 


Although offering stubborn resistance when it met the first 
shock of battle, the small Dutch army could not long with- 
stand the heavy blows of the enemy from without and the 
treacherous work of foes from within. Casualties were high 
among civilians as well as soldiers. German airplanes gutted 
the center of Rotterdam and made such a shambles of the city 
that even high Nazi officials were apologetic, attributing it to 
someone else’s blunder. “Wir haben dies nicht gewollt” was 
the comment of Herr von Ribbentrop.* The royal family and 
members of the Netherland government, wishing to preserve 
at least the simulacrum of a free government, took refuge in 
London after General Winkelman, the Dutch commander-in- 
chief, notified them that he could no longer be responsible for 
their safety. Soon thereafter General Winkelman decided to lay 
down his arms and save his people from further mass slaughter. 
Articles of capitulation were signed on May 15, five days after 
the beginning of the Terror. 

It was the army, not the government, which surrendered. 


14 E. N. van Kleffens, op. cit., 118-125. 
18 Ibid., 133. 
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Nearly all the Dutch war vessels reached British ports and 
thereafter co-operated effectively with the Royal Navy. The 
British also obtained the services of the Dutch merchant ships 
which had eluded German capture. Some of the Dutch troops 
escaped into Belgium and joined the British forces there. Mean- 
while Queen Wilhelmina and her Cabinet continued to admin- 
ister from London the affairs of a rich colonial empire which, 
incidentally, included possessions in the New World under 
the aegis of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The little Duchy of Luxemburg had no defense forces and, 
like Denmark a month earlier, submitted without resistance. 
Fighting was fiercest in Belgium, and there too the Germans 
employed their new mode of warfare with telling effect. Within 
thirty-six hours they broke through the first line of defense 
along the Albert Canal, where the Belgians were endeavoring 
to hold out until the British and French could establish them- 
selves more firmly in the main defense positions to the rear. 
Thereafter the Allies, in spite of their repeated counter-attacks, 
were compelled almost daily to yield ground. Their theory of 
waiting warfare, dating from 1914, and relying on concrete 
fortifications or trenches with heavy guns and massed infantry, 
was ineffective against high-speed, heavily armored tanks carry- 
ing large guns and preceded by clouds of bombing planes. With 
their complete mastery of the air the Germans wrought more 
havoc in Belgium in eighteen days than they did in that country 
throughout the first World War.’® Two million people were 
driven from their homes, and by the hundreds of thousands 
they blocked the roads and hampered the movement of troops 
and supplies. This was part of the well-planned German 
strategy, based on successful experience in Poland, and de- 
signed to immobilize the enemy’s forces. 

At the beginning of the Belgian campaign the right wing of 
the defenders’ main line was held by the French. It extended 
southward along the River Meuse, crossed the French boundary 


16Only 500 of Belgium's 2,500 towns and villages came through the 
Blitzkrieg unscathed, according to the Belgian Commissariat for Reconstruction. 
Cf. New York Times, December 6, 1940. 
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and connected with the Maginot Line. Through what Premier 
Reynaud called “incredible mistakes” the army at the Meuse 
lacked equipment and was “less solidly officered and less well 
trained” than the forces in Belgium. In consequence the tran- 
sit of this river did not present the “redoubtable obstacle” to 
the invaders which the French command had expected, and 
masses of mechanized German troops poured over. Before 
them lay the Maginot Line. At this point, however, the line 
was not an elaborate defensive structure like that along the 
Franco-German border but a much lighter extension, since it 
faced Belgium instead of Germany; and it had never been 
completed. The Germans had no difficulty in breaking through 
these defenses near Sedan and then, widening the breach, they 
pushed westward across northern France on a forty-mile front 
until they reached the Channel at Abbeville. 

The forces defending Belgium were thus cut off entirely from 
the armies in France. Around them the invaders drew a tighter 
and tighter noose until in the last week of May they were 
hemmed within a narrow strip along the Channel from Dunkirk 
to the Dutch border. The other parts of Belgium, as well as a 
considerable area of northern France, were in German hands. 
On May 25 four members of the Belgian Cabinet followed the 
example of the Netherland government and left for England. 
King Leopold refused to go and issued a moving address to the 
army, promising that “whatever happens, my fate will be 
yours.” Nevertheless, on the same day he sent a message to 
King George stating that the fight could not go on. 

On May 27 Belgian, French and British troops were holding 
an area about fifty miles wide with an average depth of twenty 
miles, with the sea at their backs. Crowded with them in these 
close quarters was a great horde of refugees. The German air 
force kept up a continuous bombardment, but the harried and 
exhausted Allies held on grimly. Late in the afternoon of this 
day King Leopold, without consulting his allies, sent an emis- 
sary to the German High Command to ask its terms for a sus- 
pension of hostilities. The Germans demanded an unconditional 
surrender, and at 9 o'clock in the evening the King decided to 
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accept, after rejecting a suggestion from the French command 
that any negotiations with the enemy should be conducted 
jointly by the three Allied powers. At 3:15 on the morning of 
the 28th General Weygand, commander-in-chief of the Allied 
forces, notified Belgian headquarters that the French and Brit- 
ish governments were “in accord to have their armies save the 
honor of the flag by breaking relations with the Belgian army.” 
At 4 o'clock an order to cease firing went out to the Belgians, 
and the Germans took over that small corner of the country 
which they had not yet overrun.” 

The surrender of the Belgian army left the British and French 
in Flanders wedged within a small bit of territory, with Dunkirk 
as their only seaport. Encircled on the land side by an over- 
whelming force of Germans, they apparently had no choice but 
surrender or annihilation. The Allied naval authorities were 
hoping that with good fortune they might extricate some 30,000, 
or less than a tenth of the total force, before the rest were 
captured or killed. Large warships could not enter the shallow 
harbor of Dunkirk and because of shoals even light-draft vessels 
not entering the port channel could come only within half a 
mile of the shore. Evacuation, therefore, could be achieved only 
with the greatest difficulty. In the meantime the surviving 
fighters at Dunkirk beheld scenes of carnage such as human 
beings had rarely witnessed before. A heavy toll was taken 
among the civilian refugees. Not a village within the cramped 
area held by the Allies escaped the rain of artillery fire and 
aerial bombs. Scarcely an acre was without its shell craters and 
other marks of destruction. 

But valor was there as well as death and ruin, and what it 

17 The action of King Leopold brought charges, especially from France, but 
also from members of his own Cabinet, of “royal treachery.” The subsequent 
publication of original documents by an organization of friends of Belgium, of 
which Mr. Herbert Hoover was chairman, placed the King in a better light, 
although the material does not prove the soundness of his prewar neutrality 
policy, which seems to have contributed directly to the conspicuous lack of 
military co-ordination in the Belgian campaign and to have encouraged the “local 
Quislings.”” Cf. The Belgian Campaign and the Surrender of the Belgian Army, 


May 10-28, 1940, published by the Belgian American Educational Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 
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achieved was later called “the miracle of Dunkirk.” Not merely 
the 30,000 the leaders were hoping might be saved, but more 
nearly 335,000 British and French were snatched from the 
inferno and carried to their home ports. Under the protection 
of the Allied navies and the Royal Air Force nearly a thousand 
small craft of all sorts—trawlers, tugboats, private yachts, 
motor launches—manned by volunteer crews, went to the rescue. 
For an entire week they plied the Channel, defying the inten- 
sive air bombardments of the enemy and, as Mr. Churchill said, 
carrying the beleaguered troops “‘out of the jaws of death and 
shame to their native land and to the tasks which lie immedi- 
ately ahead.” 

The marvel of this achievement consoled the British in some 
degree for the loss of the campaign—so much so, in fact, that 
their new Prime Minister found need to warn them that ‘wars 
are not won by evacuations,” and that the Allies had actually 
suffered a “colossal military disaster.”"** Mr. Churchill did not 
exaggerate. In eighteen days the Germans had reached the 
Channel ports—something they had failed to do in four years 
of the first World War. They held all of Belgium and the 
Netherlands and important industrial areas in northern France. 
In their evacuation the British were compelled to leave all 
equipment but their rifles in Flanders. The tanks, motor lorries, 
artillery and ammunition, which their factories had toiled so 
strenuously to supply in order to make up Britain’s deficiency 
in armament, were now destroyed or were German property, 
and there was only a scanty amount of war material which 
could be drawn upon to replace them, even in part. Meanwhile 
the Germans were holding new naval and air bases which 
carried a threat to Great Britain without precedent in the 
memory of living men. 


5. The Strain on American Neutrality 


In none of the neutral countries were these events followed 
more closely than in the United States. In the first place, it was 


18 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLXI, 795, 797, June 4, 
1940. 
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realized that the conquest of the Netherlands might have a 
direct bearing on the interests of this country. There were 
Dutch colonies in the Caribbean whose status might be vitally 
affected by the fate of the home government, and the United 
States certainly would not consent to their passing under Nazi 
domination. Likewise, any change in the administration of the 
Netherlands East Indies might modify the position of the United 
States in the Pacific and necessitate a reorientation of her naval 
and Far Eastern policies. 

It was also duly noted in this country that the Nazis had 
directed their first drive in France in the direction of the Chan- 
nel, instead of toward Paris as in 1914. This seemed to bring 
the war much closer to the United States, inasmuch as it was 
believed to foreshadow an attempt to invade Great Britain and 
consequently threatened what many American people were 
coming to regard as their first line of defense. The problem 
of military preparedness therefore immediately attained new 
dimensions. The rearmament program contemplated when 
Congress met in January now seemed utterly inadequate. On 
May 16, the day after the signing of the Dutch capitulation, 
President Roosevelt went before Congress with a special mes- 
sage warning that the country’s military deficiencies would have 
to be repaired with all possible speed if the risk of disasters 
like those befalling the Low Countries were to be avoided. He 
asked for an increase in the military and naval appropriations 
which would nearly double the amount originally planned for 
the coming fiscal year.’® 

While urging an expansion of arms production and an ac- 
celeration of the tempo of the output, the President also insisted 
that the flow of military supplies to the Allies should not be 
obstructed in order to build up domestic defenses. His words 
clearly implied that he regarded the European democratic 
powers as not only defending their own soil and institutions 
but as holding the outposts against totalitarian inroads into 
the New World. The Administration was evidently more de- 
termined than ever to aid those assaulted democracies by all 

19 For details, cf. Chapter V. 
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methods short of war, and it had the full support of a vast 
majority of the American people. With the burst of the Blitz- 
krieg and the fresh success of Nazi arms, the country was defi- 
nitely casting off its neutrality and assuming by degrees the réle 
of a non-belligerent. 


6. The Battle of France 


When the Germans broke through the Allied lines near 
Sedan they had had the choice of moving either against the 
Channel ports or against Paris or against the Maginot Line from 
the rear. They eventually did all three of these things, but they 
made the Channel their first objective. After “mopping up” in 
the area around Dunkirk, they turned southward. The French 
armies and a single British division, supplied to that sector 
as a token of Anglo-French co-operation, prepared to make a 
stand on a line along the Somme and Aisne Rivers and extend- 
ing eastward to the Maginot defense works. The Nazis launched 
their drive on June 5. It was the story of Norway and the 
Netherlands and Belgium all over again, except that it was 
repeated on a larger scale. Within five days the invading forces 
hammered through the center of the opposing line and fought 
their way to the Seine. Four days later they marched into Paris, 
which had been evacuated by the government and proclaimed 
an open city to save it from threatened destruction. The French 
government moved first to Tours, then to Bordeaux, and finally 
to Vichy. 

On June ro, the day on which the Germans reached the Seine, 
Premier Reynaud of France made a personal appeal to President 
Roosevelt, calling for “new and even larger assistance” and 
urging him to declare publicly, “before it is too late,” that the 
United States would “give the Allies aid and material support 
by all means ‘short of an expeditionary force.’ *° The Premier's 
message was drafted even while his government was evacuating 
Paris, and because of the attendant confusion it was delayed in 
transmission and did not reach Washington until late on the 


° Department of State, Bulletin, II, 638, June 15, 1940. 
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night of the roth. Several hours earlier Mr. Roosevelt, unaware 
of this call for help, had made a declaration of the very kind 
which the Premier requested. Speaking at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Virginia, the President said: ‘In 
our American unity we will pursue two obvious and simultane- 
ous courses; we will extend to the opponents of force the 
material resources of this nation and, at the same time, we will 
harness and speed up the use of those resources in order that 
we ourselves in the Americas may have equipment and training 
equal to the task of any emergency and every defense.” 


7. Et tu, Duce! 


This was not the only coincidence in the utterances of the 
Premier and the President. M. Reynaud reminded Mr. Roose- 
velt that “another dictatorship has stabbed France in the back.” 
Before these words reached him, Mr. Roosevelt told his audi- 
ence that ‘‘on this roth day of June, 1940, the hand that held 
the dagger has struck it into the back of its neighbor.” Both 
were referring to Italy, or more accurately, perhaps, to Signor 
Mussolini, who gave the word to strike. Knowing that the 
Germans were almost at the gates of Paris, Il Duce believed 
that his own “great hour” had come too, so he declared war on 
France and Great Britain. There was one reason, and only one, 
why he should have chosen that day. Italy’s real or alleged 
grievances against the Allies were no greater then than they 
had been for months, but the Allies were weaker now than 
ever before. Their débacle was seemingly at hand; Italy must 
join in the fighting before that occurred, or Hitler would claim 
all the loot. Moreover, the Allies were too far spent to strike 
back with any force; it looked safe at last to enter the war. 

Whether it was expedient for the President of the United 
States to use such intemperate language about Mussolini’s action 
became a matter for argument. That was the only point in 
question; the sentiment was shared all over the country. But 
there were other reasons why Mr. Roosevelt should have re- 
garded Italy’s action with repugnance. Several months pre- 

21 Cf. Appendix I (@). 
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viously Signor Mussolini had assured him of ‘the determination 
of Italy to limit, so far as might be possible, the spread of the 
European conflict,” and the President had not only expressed 
the full sympathy of his government with this policy but had 
also tendered his good offices in furtherance of peace aims 
by offering to convey to the British and French governments 
any “specific indications of the desires of Italy to obtain re- 
adjustments with regard to her position.” He further proposed 
that if Italy would refrain from entering the war he would be 
willing to seek assurances from all the other powers concerned 
that “‘Italy’s voice in any future peace conference would have 
the same authority as if Italy had taken part in the war, as a 
belligerent.”*? Conversations along this line were continued 
until the end of May. Ten days after their suspension Italy 
entered the war. 


8. End of the Third Republic 


In the meantime the Battle of France had continued to go 
badly for the Allies. On June 12 General Weygand, the Allied 
commander-in-chief, informed Premier Reynaud that the situ- 
ation had become desperate and that there was no alternative 
to an armistice. Allied troops were retreating in confusion, with 
refugees everywhere preventing orderly military movements. 
The Maginot Line, which might have served well enough if the 
Germans had fought the way the French generals had expected 
them to fight, was now quite useless, with the enemy operating 
in force behind it. Marshal Pétain, the hero of Verdun and now 
Vice Premier, also strongly urged that the government sue 
for peace. 

Premier Reynaud, however, had repeatedly and publicly 
promised that France would never surrender. Only two days 
before, in his appeal to Mr. Roosevelt, he had said: “We shall 
fight in front of Paris; we shall fight behind Paris; we shall 
close ourselves in one of our provinces to fight and if we should 
be driven out of it we shall establish ourselves in North Africa 
to continue the fight and if necessary in our American posses- 


22 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 635 ff., June 15, 1940. 
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sions.” This was not the language of surrender; but even if 
circumstances had forced the Premier to favor independent 
peace negotiations with Germany there was an obstacle in the 
way. The British and French governments had been under 
mutual obligations since March 28 not to make a separate peace. 
Furthermore, on the very day on which the French High Com- 
mand had suggested an armistice Mr. Churchill, Mr. Anthony 
Eden and other British officials had been in Tours to consult 
on measures of military co-operation. The British Prime Min- 
ister had given assurances that his government would continue 
to send its ally all possible assistance, although England herself 
was in danger of invasion for the first time in centuries. Even 
as he spoke, such troops and supplies as could be mustered after 
the Flanders disaster were crossing the Channel to France. 

Nevertheless, after General Weygand’s report of June 12 
sentiment in the French Cabinet was so strongly for an armistice 
that Mr. Churchill was called back to Tours on the following 
day for a consultation. He insisted that France should adhere 
to her pledge not to make a separate peace—but agreed that 
M. Reynaud should make another appeal to the United States 
and that if the response was not of a kind to enable the Premier 
to continue the fighting there should be another consultation to 
determine action ‘‘in the light of new factors.’ 

The Premier at once sent Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘a new and final 
appeal” for help and announced this action to his countrymen 
by radio on the evening of the same day. He reminded them 
that each time he had asked the President of the United States 
to increase the aid permitted under American law, the President 
had generously complied and his people had approved. It was 


23 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLXII, 303, June 25, 1940. 
The British version of these negotiations, contained in a statement by Mr. 
Churchill to the House of Commons, is the one here followed. The French 
version, made public by the High Commissioner of Propaganda, makes no men- 
tion of an agreement for further consultation, in the event that the response of 
the United States to a second appeal should be unsatisfactory. Cf. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, “The Downfall of France,” Foreign Affairs, XIX, 103, October, 
1940. 

24M. Reynaud was referring to the action of the President on June 10, as 
described in this chapter, and also to his response to a telephone message from 
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now necessary, he said, that ‘“‘clouds of warplanes from across 
the Atlantic come to crush the evil force that dominates Europe.” 
The French army had been “the vanguard of the armies of the 
democracies.” It had sacrificed itself, and wounded France now 
had ‘‘the right to turn to the other democracies and to say: 
‘We have claims on you.’ According to the Premier, it was 
“one thing to approve and another thing to act.” “We know 
what a high place ideals hold in the life of the great American 
people. Will they hesitate still to declare themselves against 
Germany?”*> 

President Roosevelt replied on the following day, assuring 
M. Reynaud that the United States government would redouble 
its efforts to aid the Allied armies in obtaining the needed 
military supplies so long as their governments continued to 
resist, and expressing the belief that “every week that goes by 
will see additional material on its way to the Allied nations.” 
He also gave assurances that, in keeping with its fixed policy of 
refusing to recognize the results of territorial changes effected 
by military aggression, the government of the United States 
would not “consider as valid any attempts to infringe by force 
the independence and territorial integrity of France.” But 
M. Reynaud was also reminded that these assurances carried 
with them no implications of military commitments, for such 
commitments could be made only by Congress.”® 

Short of acts of belligerency, President Roosevelt had done 
about all that could be done, but that was not enough to save 
France. The “clouds of warplanes” for which the French 
Premier asked did not exist, and even if they had been at hand 
and Congress had let them be released to the Allies, they 
would still have been a long way from active service on the 
battlefields of Europe. It was too late to turn the tide on the 
Western Front with anything the United States then had to 
offer. 





the Premier on June 5, which resulted in the release for sale to the Allies of 
airplanes, guns and ammunition. Cf. below, Chapter X. 

25 Text of radio address in New York Times, June 14, 1940. 

28 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 639, June 15, 1940. 
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For France the hour of decision had arrived; events would 
not wait upon the parleys of Allied statesmen. German troops 
held Paris and were pressing closer upon the broken French 
armies; air raiders bombed Tours so severely that the Cabinet 
removed to Bordeaux; masses of civilian fugitives on the 
highways were offering easy targets for machine-gunners in 
Nazi airplanes; Italian troops with much flourish had marched 
over the southeastern frontiers of France. On Sunday, June 16, 
the French Cabinet held three meetings to decide whether to 
continue the fight. Premier Reynaud in the meantime had 
notified Mr. Churchill that President Roosevelt's reply to his 
appeal for help was not satisfactory and had repeated his 
request that the French government be released from its obliga- 
tion not to negotiate a separate peace. 

After consulting with his Cabinet, Mr. Churchill replied 
that, in view of all that France had suffered and of the forces 
evidently at work there, his government would consent, pro- 
vided that the French fleet was dispatched to British ports for 
the duration of the negotiations. The Prime Minister made it 
clear that Great Britain would continue to fight, whether with 
or without the help of France, and would have no association 
with the request for an armistice.** Word also came from 
London that the British government was considering a counter- 
proposal, which it would submit later in the day; and the 
French Cabinet was asked to withhold any decisive action pend- 
ing its receipt. 

Near five o'clock in the afternoon the British proposal was 
delivered to M. Reynaud. As an alternative to the surrender of 
France, it suggested an organic union of that country with 
Great Britain, with a single war cabinet directing all military, 
naval, financial and economic policies of the Allies. The United 
States would be asked to assist in strengthening the economic 
resources of the Anglo-French union. The peace faction in the 
French Cabinet was not won over by this proposal, but main- 
tained that there could be no assurance of additional aid from 


27 Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, CCCLXII, 303-304, June 25, 1940. 
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the United States and that the disasters which had overtaken 
France might soon be visited also upon the British Isles. 
M. Reynaud and his supporters in the Cabinet wished to with- 
draw to North Africa and continue the war from there by sea, 
as the Premier had indicated in his recent appeal to President 
Roosevelt. Marshal Pétain, the 84-year-old veteran and leader 
of the peace faction, insisted, however, that the government 
should remain in the midst of its people and share their suffer- 
ing, and he threatened to resign unless a request for an armistice 
was forwarded immediately to Berlin. He was persuaded to 
wait until M. Reynaud could have one more talk with Mr. 
Churchill, who was to leave London that night for Bordeaux. 

After a two-hour recess the Cabinet reassembled, and it was 
quickly evident that some members who were previously un- 
decided had gone over to the peace group. The question of an 
armistice was put to a vote and was carried by a narrow 
margin.**> M. Reynaud told his colleagues that since he had 
made Anglo-French co-operation the basis of his policy he was 
not the man to ask the Germans for peace and thereupon 
tendered his resignation. Marshal Pétain stepped into his place 
and proceeded at once to use the Spanish government as an 
intermediary for conveying his request for an armistice to 
Berlin. News of the overthrow of the Reynaud government 
reached Mr. Churchill after he had boarded a train for the first 
stage of his journey to Bordeaux. He had no other course but 
to return to his official residence in Downing Street, fully 
aware, as he drove through London’s blacked-out thorough- 
fares, that Great Britain would now have to fight the Axis alone. 


9. The American Awakening 


The fact that Germany could conquer France within twelve 
days set the people of the United States to thinking furiously. 
Here was another and a still graver event in that series which 
had increasingly confounded and alarmed them. The France 

28 Reports of the vote for an armistice are conflicting. Armstrong, Joc. cit., 


110, states that the vote was 13 to 11 in favor of an armistice, whereas Frederick 
L. Schuman in Night Over Europe, 515, says that the vote was 14 to 10, 
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which they had known was gone, and without her the Europe 
which they had known was also gone. Across the Atlantic only 
Britain remained as a counterpoise to totalitarian despotism. 
Could Britain hold out? The French navy was no longer in 
the Channel to help her make the blockade of the Reich effec- 
tive. France had ceased to be an ally; in fact, her territory had 
become, like that of Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Norway, a base of submarine and airplane operations against 
the British Isles. Officially she had turned her back on democ- 
racy; her Premier and the commander of her surviving colonial 
armies held semi-feudal conceptions of the state and deeply dis- 
trusted popular government. She was required to “collaborate” 
with the Axis, and some of her high officials were known to 
favor the idea of joining the Fuhrer in war on the British. 

In Washington it was necessary to make adjustments to a 
situation which sixty days before would have been deemed 
fantastic if anyone had suggested it, and there was a quick 
transformation in the government's policy and action. On 
June 17, as soon as it was known that the Pétain government 
had requested an armistice, an executive order was issued 
“freezing” French assets held within the United States, and 
estimated at approximately $1,593,000,000. On the same day 
notes were dispatched to the German and Italian governments 
informing them that the United States ‘‘would not recognize 
any transfer, and would not acquiesce in any attempt to trans- 
fer, any geographic region of the Western Hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another non-American power.” 
The governments of the countries which might be affected by 
this decision—France, Great Britain and the Netherlands— 
were also informed of the attitude of the United States.” Like- 
wise on the same day the Foreign Ministers of the twenty other 
American republics were invited to confer on the new hemi- 
sphere problems confronting them as a result of the war.®° 

On June 21 the President supplemented his previous declara- 
tions with regard to the defense of the Americas with an an- 


29 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 681, June 22, 1940. 
8° See below, Chapter VI. 
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nouncement that a “program of codperative economic action 
by the American republics, and possibly by other countries” 
was being projected “in response to new—but, we hope, tempo- 
rary—developments in international relations.”*' The security 
of the hemisphere was to be safeguarded by economic as well 
as military means; for Nazi economic aggression, with regi- 
mented labor, monetary controls and barter trade, might prove 
to be almost as great a menace as Nazi arms. But armament 
still held first place in the scheme of defense. On May 31, 
only fifteen days after he had asked Congress for larger 
appropriations for the army and navy, the President came 
back with a request for another billion and for authority to call 
the National Guard into active service.*? Meanwhile, after the 
entrance of Italy into the war, the entire Mediterranean had 
been proclaimed a combat zone under the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act, and American ships and citizens were excluded 
from this area as well as from Western and Northern Europe. 
The United States thus lost direct commercial contact with all 
of continental Europe except Portugal and northern Spain. 

Step by step the war had come closer to the United States, 
and with each step the country had become less neutral, in fact 
if not in law. By the middle of 1940 there was no pretense of 
complete neutrality, either in thought or in act. It had suddenly 
dawned on the American people that what was happening in 
Europe meant actual danger to them. France, after all, had 
been an advance outpost in the defense of the American way 
of life. With that defense gone, Britain had to be supported if 
possible, partly because she was the last citadel of democracy in 
Europe, but more particularly because the British navy was 
deemed to be a barrier to the encroachment of totalitarian rule 
in the New World. The indifference and cynicism which had 
once marked the attitude of many citizens toward the conflict on 
the Western Front had gone, and in a few instances it had even 
been replaced with demands for rearmament which bordered on 
hysteria. The war was at last a real and vital thing. 


81 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 675, June 22, 1940. 
82 Congressional Record, 11055, 11087, May 31, 1940. See below, Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
CRESCENDO IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


IN CONDUCTING one of its sample polls in March, 1940, Dr. 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public Opinion asked each 
participant whether he thought that he, personally, would be 
affected either directly or indirectly by a German victory. Of 
those questioned, 47 per cent replied “Yes,” 35 per cent said 
“No,” and the remaining 18 per cent expressed no opinion.’ 
If these answers accurately reflected the mind of the country 
at large, it was clear that, in the sixth month of stalemate in 
Western Europe, the majority of the people of the United 
States were not yet convinced that they had anything to fear 
from a German triumph. 

Did some of this small majority have certain irrelevant con- 
siderations in their minds when they answered the question? 
Did they believe, perhaps, that Hitler’s objectives lay to the 
East, and that Great Britain and France would be let alone? 
Did they think, perhaps, that there would be a negotiated peace, 
and therefore no military victory at all? Did they feel con- 
fident, perhaps, that the German General Staff would not 
sanction an all-out attack on what some regarded as the finest 
army in Europe, protected by what some considered to be an 
impregnable Maginot Line? 

Probably so; many Americans entertained one or more of 
those ideas. In any event, it is legitimate to raise doubts about 
the significance of this particular Gallup poll, for two months 
later, in May, after Hitlet’s brilliant success in Norway and after 
his fierce invasion of the Low Countries (but with the con- 
sequences to the United States of a Nazi triumph precisely 
what they were in March) a second poll was taken on the 


1Cf. Appendix II (a). 
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same question. It reflected a marked change of attitude. Those 
who now believed that a German victory would affect them 
had risen to 64 per cent, while those who thought otherwise 
had dropped to 24 per cent. Only 12 per cent were still 
uncertain. 

Members of Congress, in spite of occasional allegations to 
the contrary, are people too. Moreover, they are charged with 
the special duty of representing their constituencies in Wash- 
ington. It was not surprising, therefore, that at the beginning 
of 1940 they showed no particular zeal to enlarge the national 
defense program. If more than half the people of the country 
were not prepared at that time to say that Hitler’s future had 
a bearing on their futures, why should a majority of Congress- 
men hold otherwise? In fact, citing the record, the legislators 
could make out a pretty good case for themselves. For the past 
five years, following the collapse of the last Geneva disarma- 
ment conference, they had voted greater and greater military 
and naval appropriations. In each fiscal year from 1937 on these 
appropriations had established successive high records for times 
of peace; and in the fiscal year 1939 they had been more than 
double what they had been in 1935. For 1939 they topped a 
billion dollars; for the then current fiscal year 1940 they were 
more than a billion and a half. In sum, since Hitler’s rise to 
power in 1933 the United States had spent approximately 
$7,000,000,000 for defense. 

In view of these outlays, and in view of the mysterious 
winter shadow-boxing in Europe which might turn out to be 
no war at all, would it not be possible for Congress to econ- 
omize a little for a change? The country, at the turn of the 
year, was in the mood for it. The deficit in prospect for the 
fiscal year to end on June 30, 1940, might come close to four 
billions,” and this would be the seventh successive deficit of an 
Administration which had never yet succeeded in balancing its 
budget. Moreover, the nation ‘was just at the threshold of an 
election year. Unquestionably, the opposition would make the 
financial record of the Democrats one of the important issues 

2 It actually proved to be $3,740,249,136. 
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of the campaign. Such an attack could be parried, no doubt, if 
there should be a general curtailment of outlays at this session 
of Congress. 

All these things the leaders of the President's party were 
saying to one another. But in the matter of general economy 
they got little encouragement from the White House; in the 
matter of cutting the expenditures for national defense they 
got none at all. In his annual message at the opening of the 
session the President referred to the growth of military and 
naval appropriations and explained them as this country’s un- 
avoidable reaction to the militarism of Europe. “In the light 
of continuing world uncertainty,” he went on, “I am asking 
Congress for army and navy increases.” They were based, he 
added, “not on panic but on common sense. They are not as 
great as enthusiastic alarmists seek. They are not as small as 
unrealistic persons claiming superior private knowledge would 
demand.” 

On the following day the President submitted his budget for 
the next fiscal year, beginning on July 1, 1940. It allocated to 
national defense the sum of $1,840,000,000, or 26 per cent 
more than the then estimated expenditure for this purpose 
during the current year and 62 per cent more than was actually 
spent in 1939.° The defense allotment alone accounted for 
21.4 per cent of the total budget outlay, compared with 12.7 
per cent in 1939 and 15 per cent in 1940. It was both the 
largest single item and, as the President said in his accompany- 
ing message, the only one showing any substantial increase. 
Some experts, the President reiterated, thought that the govern- 
ment should spend far more than $1,840,000,000 on national 
defense. However, he felt otherwise. “It is in my judgment,” 
he said, “a sufficient amount for the coming year.” 

The day was soon to come when Mr. Roosevelt would be the 
first to impugn his own judgment, when he would go before 
Congress with request after request for defense funds that 


’The defense expenditure for 1939 was $1,139,000,000. The estimate of 
$1,359,000,000 for 1940, which the President submitted at this time, proved 
to be too low; the actual expenditure, as determined after the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1940, was $1,579,000,000. 
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would make his January figures look like small change. But 
for the time being the President was somewhat apologetic in 
asking for an increase over the previous years. His supporters 
were considerably embarrassed that the sum had gone up to 
almost two billions rather than down to one billion, and his 
opponents, with an eye to the November elections, were relish- 
ing another opportunity to flay the Administration for its 
“unconscionable waste of the public’s money.” 

Outside of political circles the President's proposals were 
viewed with some surprise. During the past year or two the 
rearmament program had been presented to the country in 
such a way as to confer a sense of security. Huge figures had 
been repeated and repeated and repeated. Who did not know 
that the United States already had ‘‘a navy second to none,” 
soon to outstrip Great Britain’s by far? Who had not read of 
airplanes that in speed and maneuverability were more than 
a match for anything in Europe? Who had not been told of the 
navy bombsight that could perform near-miracles of aerial 
marksmanship, and—come closer—some recent army refine- 
ments which showed even more spectacular results? And now 
billions more were required, and why? Because, as the people 
now were warned, the country was face to face with a serious 
emergency; plans for total defense were only in the blueprint 
stage and had to be vastly implemented; the land and air forces 
were little more than skeletons of what the country needed 


and were so poorly equipped that they could not fight if they 
had to. 


1. Gestures of Economy 


The public mind was confused by this sudden shift in empha- 
sis, and its confusion was worse confounded by the manner 
in which the defense items in the budget were presented. 
While the President’s message placed the total expected 
outlays for defense in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, 
at $1,840,000,000, the detailed schedule accompanying it car- 
ried estimates of defense appropriations which added up to 
$2,240,000,000, or nearly a fourth more than the Administra- 
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tion reckoned might be spent. It is not unusual for the federal 
budgets to disclose differences between the estimates of appro- 
priations and of actual expenditures; but in this instance, per- 
haps because of the huge sums involved and the amount of 
the spread between them, Congress itself appeared for a time 
to be bewildered.* Certainly there were wide discrepancies, 
sometimes in excess of a hundred millions, in the figures ban- 
died about during the debates on the appropriation bills. 

Mr. Roosevelt, with his eye on events in Europe and Asia, 
was asking for military and naval appropriations about four 
times as large as those of the first full fiscal year of his Admin- 
istration. Congress with its eye on the size of the national debt 
and the state of public opinion, was determined to give some 
proof that it was not being swept off its feet. Consequently, 
when the members of the House finished with the naval 
supply estimates, they had cut the President’s figure from 
$1,078,000,000 to $965,000,000.° The Senate clipped off two 
million more,® thus necessitating sending the measure to a 
conference of the appropriate committees of the two bodies. 
Taking up the military supply bill, the House reduced the 
requested total of $853,000,000 to $785,000,000; and as for 
the additional $88,000,000 in “contract authorizations,” to be 
covered by appropriations in subsequent years, the House cut 
them to approximately one-half. 


2. A Call for Greater Efforts 


The naval supply bill was still in conference, and the military 
supply bill had still to be dealt with by the Senate when on 


* The House and Senate Committees having jurisdiction over these matters 
were naturally concerned with the estimate of appropriations rather than with 
the smaller figure relating to probable expenditures. The former, prepared by the 
departmental heads and approved by the Director of the Budget, were the 
Administration's recommendations to Congress of the amount of spending 
authority which it required. The figure of probable expenditures, on the other 
hand, was a sort of footnote to indicate to Congress how much actual cash was 
likely to be laid out during the fiscal year. 

© Congressional Record, 2179-2205, 2352-2381, 2415-2431, February 13, 15, 16, 
1940; House Report No. 1587. 


® [bid., 6649, 7043, 7111, 7124, 7139-7140, April 12, 17, 18, 1940; Senate 
Report No. 1630. 
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May 16 President Roosevelt came to Congress again, proposing 
a much enlarged program of national defense. The two pend- 
ing bills carried appropriations amounting to $1,748,000,000 
and in spite of the trimming to which they had been subjected 
they provided a sum about $92,000,000 in excess of appropria- 
tions for the preceding fiscal year. But suddenly, in the second 
week of May, the people of the United States discovered the 
relative inadequacy of their military establishment as compared 
with that of the other great powers. They read of the move- 
ment of an unknown but vast number of German army divi- 
sions against the Netherlands, Belgium and France, with a 
remarkably effective co-ordination of land and air forces and 
the terrifying use of parachute troops. Yet in the same morning 
paper they saw reports of the spring maneuvers of the United 
States Regular Army, the most extensive ever conducted by 
the War Department, but limited to 68,000 troops, little mech- 
anized equipment, and only a handful of effective airplanes. 

The country’s reaction to what it was learning about total 
war in Europe and its own lack of preparedness was quick and 
strong. People asked what had been done with the billions 
taken out of the pockets of the taxpayers? Where were the 
tanks and planes and ships that $7,000,000,000 had been spent 
for since 1933? Opponents of the Administration in Congress 
charged that the defense program had been grossly mismanaged, 
that the large appropriations of recent years had been frittered 
away, and that personal feuds within the departments had 
frustrated much of the national effort. Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts introduced a resolution calling for a complete and 
impartial investigation of defense needs and methods.’ 

Wild language filled the air. The army, it was alleged, had 
only four anti-aircraft guns, though the actual number of 
these weapons of all calibers was nearer to 1,500. The Mayor 
of New York was quoted as saying that the United States 
could not even defend Coney Island.* A poll taken by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion showed that since the 


T Congressional Record, 9105, 9108, May 13, 1940. 
® New York Times, May 14, 1940. 
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outbreak of the war the proportion of those believing in an 
Allied victory had dropped from 82 per cent to 55 per cent.° 
Not since the fantastic Orson Welles broadcast of 1938?° had 
there been so much excited talk of an invasion of the United 
States as now was heard. In some communities steps were taken 
to organize male and female Nimrods into defense groups 
which would stand guard with their trusty rusty shotguns and 
nail any Nazi parachutist the moment his feet touched American 
soil. 

The change of public temper was not lost on official Wash- 
ington, but far more important as an influence on government 
policy was the ominous sweep of Nazi troops through the 
Lowlands into France toward strategic positions on the English 
Channel. Fifteen months before, in February, 1939, Mr. Roose- 
velt at a press conference had vigorously denied the charge 
that he had made a statement placing the frontier of America 
in France or on the Rhine. He had called the story “a deliberate 
lie,” and had characterized its inventor as “‘a boob.” But now, 
on May 16, 1940, two days after the surrender of the army of 
the Netherlands, and two days after the Germans broke 
through the French line at Sedan, the President went before 
Congress with a special message, calling upon the American 
people to “recast their thinking about national protection.” 
“Our defense as it was yesterday, or even as it is today,” he 
said, “does not provide security against potential developments 
and dangers of the future.” Congress was told that new powers 
of swift and deadly destruction in the hands of ruthless aggres- 
sors endangered the safety of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were no longer the defensive 
barriers they had once been. Air bases could be seized in 
Greenland, Newfoundland, the Azores, Bermuda, the West 
Indies and West Africa, and from them the American conti- 
nents might be attacked. The dangers threatening these “‘vital 
American zones” made it essential that the United States should 


®Cf. Appendix II (a). 
10 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 2-4. 
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be prepared to meet and repel the invaders before they could 
reach their objectives. 

The President dwelt on the disasters which had recently 
befallen the unprepared nations now “overrun by the enemy” 
and maintained that ‘‘so-called impregnable fortifications no 
longer exist.” Effective defense for the Americas, therefore, 
called for equipment to engage the aggressor while on his 
route. As a means to this end, Mr. Roosevelt asked for an 
immediate further appropriation of $896,000,000 and for au- 
thorizations to the War and Navy Departments to make addi- 
tional contractual obligations in the amount of $186,000,000, 
with an extra $100,000,000 of money to be disbursed by him- 
self. He was therefore seeking a total of $1,182,000,000 over 
and above the sums provided by the bills still pending. The 
new estimates, he made it clear, did not duplicate any item 
already cared for by the earlier measures. They were intended 
to serve four primary purposes: (1) to profit by the lessons of 
the past few weeks and obtain “the essential equipment of all 
kinds for a larger and thoroughly rounded-out army”; (2) to 
replace or modernize all old army equipment; (3) to expand 
production facilities for everything needed for defense; (4) to 
speed up existing and future contracts to a twenty-four-hour 
basis. “Our defenses must be invulnerable,” said the President, 
“our security absolute.’’™ 

Congress acted more promptly on these new requests than 
it did on those in the budget message of January. Four and a 
half months had gone by since it had first taken the original 
naval and military estimates under consideration; the House 
and Senate had eventually managed to vote different naval 
bills, and these had stagnated in conference for nearly a month 
thereafter. They were now recalled from the conference com- 
mittee, and the new funds sought by the President were added. 
By June 6 both houses had reached an agreement on the aug- 
mented naval bill,** and the measure was signed by the Presi- 


1 Congressional Record, 9534, May 16, 1940. 
12 See above, p. 88. 


8 Congressional Record, 11389-11398, 11674-11675, June 4, 6, 1940. 
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dent on the 11th. The original military appropriation bill, 
after downward revisions, had passed the House on April 4, 
but, as previously stated, it was still pending in the Senate 
when the President delivered his message of May 16. This bill 
was also now revised to provide for the enlarged defense pro- 
gram and became a law on June 13."* 

In lieu of the $1,748,000,000 which Congress had lately 
seemed likely to vote, the naval and military appropriations 
for 1941 now stood at $2,807,000,000. The amount for the 
navy had been increased by 35 per cent to $1,308,000,000, and 
that for the army by 47 per cent to $1,499,000,000. The two 
bills also conferred authority to enter into contractual obliga- 
tions for an additional $515,000,000, thus raising the total 
potential outlay to $3,322,000,000. It was significant that 
Congress this time did not trim the appropriations when 
the President asked for additional funds; on the contrary, 
where he sought $896,000,000 Congress actually gave him 
$1,059,000,000. After the middle of May the opponents of 
large defense expenditures could muster only a corporal’s 
guard. Even the most convinced isolationists were bent on 
preparedness. They might insist that the nation was in no 
danger of attack, but they felt at the same time that it should 
be able to defend itself against any great power or combination 
of powers which was likely to come against it. 


3. Still More Billions for Defense 


In this atmosphere it was easy for the Administration to 
seek still more funds for defense and be reasonably sure of 
getting them. So it was that before either of the revised and 
expanded appropriation bills had reached the statute-books, 
Mr. Roosevelt again called upon Congress for more money. 
A quick succession of disturbing events overseas gave drama 
and impetus to this new appeal. On May 28 the Belgian army 
laid down its arms. On the 29th Allied troops began their 
eleventh-hour evacuation of Dunkirk.’® On that day, too, Secre- 


14 Congressional Record, 12411, June 13, 1940. 
15 See above, Chapter IV. 
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tary Hull amended the regulations under the Neutrality Act 
by lifting the ban on the delivery by American pilots of Amer- 
ican airplanes to the maritime provinces of Canada.’* This was 
one of Washington’s responses to the grave news from Europe. 

Two days later the response was more emphatic still. On 
May 31 President Roosevelt told Congress that so long as a 
possibility existed that “not one continent or two continents, 
but all continents, may possibly become involved in a world- 
wide war, reasonable precaution demands that American de- 
fense be made more certain.” And so, in addition to the large 
sums already about to be granted by Congress, he asked for a 
further direct appropriation of $963,000,000 for the army and 
navy and new contract authorizations of $318,000,000, or a 
total of $1,281,000,000. These funds were to provide for the 
expansion of existing production facilities and for the train- 
ing of skilled machinists for the manufacture of war imple- 
ments and the operation and maintenance of mechanized 
equipment."? 

Congress quickly responded to Mr. Roosevelt’s second emer- 
gency request with the first supplemental appropriation bill, 
so quickly, in fact, that the ordinary citizen, trying to follow 
the course of all this legislation, could hardly tell what was 
what. It was a hodge-podge. The earlier naval bill was signed 
by the President on June 11. The earlier army bill was accepted 
by Congress on the same day. The supplemental measure 
passed the House on June 12 by a vote of 4o1 to 1. The Presi- 
dent signed the earlier army bill on June 13. The supplemental 
measure passed the Senate on the 20th without a recorded 
vote'® and the President approved it on the 26th. All these 


16 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 612, June 1, 1940. 

17 The sums requested were not mentioned in the President's message but in a 
budget estimate submitted shortly afterward. Cf. House Report No. 2497, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Session. In his message of July 10 (see below, 
p. 95) the President stated that on May 31 he asked for $1,278,000,000, or 
$3,000,000 less than the amount named in the document here cited. Small dis- 
crepancies of this sort in the figures of the defense budget obtained from different 
official sources are not uncommon. 

18 Congressional Record, 12073, 12241, 12275, 13064, 13126-13129, 13550, 
June 11, 12, 19, 20, 22, 1940. 
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bills came clattering down the line to home plate together, as 
runners do in a ball game when a home run is hit with the 
bases full. 

The new measure carried total appropriations of 
$1,480,000,000 and contract authorizations of $283,000,000. 
Congress added $517,000,000 to the appropriations sought by 
the President but reduced his suggested authorizations by 
$35,000,000, thus granting a net $482,000,000 more than the 
sum he had requested. The increase in the appropriations was 
due mainly to the decision of Congress to raise the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army. The President made one request, 
however, to which Congress then demurred. He asked for 
authority to call the National Guard into the federal service. 
Behind this proposal conscription seemed to loom as the next 
likely step; in fact, its advocates were already active in some 
quarters. The lawmakers, therefore, holding discretion to be 
the better part of valor, decided to defer action on the National 
Guard until they could give the matter more study, in view of 
its implications, and in view of the coming Presidential election. 


4. A Program of Total Defense 


Although Congress had sanctioned the expenditure of money 
liberally and with unusual speed, its work in this respect was 
far from complete. To date it had voted appropriations and 
authorizations for the army and navy amounting in round num- 
bers to five billion dollars; but even as it wrestled with the 
details of the latest measure, France succumbed under Hitler’s 
Blitzkrieg, Great Britain appeared to be in imminent danger 
of invasion, and the Americas found themselves facing the 
possible loss of the indirect protection afforded by the British 
navy. Inevitably these changes would profoundly affect the 
problem of national defense; and so, in spite of all that Con- 
gress had been doing to make the country safe, there was still 
a question whether the steps taken thus far were sufficient. 
Mr. Roosevelt was soon to let the country know that he did 
not think so. He was now convinced that the program, to be 
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adequate, must not be partial but total, and that this desired 
end could not be reached by existing legislation. 

On July 10, therefore, just two weeks after signing the first 
supplemental appropriation bill, the President sent a third 
special communication to Congress on the subject of national 
defense. Since his message of May 31, he said, the changes in 
the world situation had been so great and profound that he 
felt compelled to “come once again to the Congress to advise 
concerning new threats, new needs, and the imperative neces- 
sity of meeting them.” Because democratic institutions were 
endangered by these changes, he found it necessary to call for 
even larger appropriations and authorizations—this time to 
the amount of $4,848,000,000. In effect, the President was 
asking that the recent grants carried in the regular and supple- 
mental bills be doubled. He sought $2,161,000,000 in direct 
appropriations and $2,687,000,000 in contractual obligations. 
At the same time he warned that ‘‘so great a sum means sacri- 
fice; so large a plan means hard work—the participation of 
the whole country in the total defense of the country.’’!® 

The President indicated broadly what he meant by total de- 
fense when he said: “We cannot defend ourselves a little here 
and a little there. We must be able to defend ourselves wholly 
at any time.” A more specific indication of his idea was to be 
found in his outline of immediate objectives. Briefly summa- 
rized, these were: (1) an expansion of the navy to meet any 
combination of hostile naval forces; (2) military equipment 
sufficient for a land force of approximately 1,200,000; (3) the 
procurement of reserve stocks of equipment for an additional 
800,000 men, in order to provide for an army of 2,000,000 if 
mobilization became necessary; (4) provision of the manufac- 
turing facilities required for equipping this maximum land 


19 Congressional Record, 14217, July 10, 1940. The use of the word “‘sacrifice”’ 
in this connection was duly noted. It was thought to indicate a profound change 
in the President's estimate of the gravity of the crisis. Even as late as May 28, 
one day before the evacuation of Dunkirk began, Mr. Roosevelt said that there 
was no reason for the United States to become ‘“discomboomerated” in appre- 
hension of what might come to pass. The women of the country would not have 
to give up their cosmetics, lipsticks and chocolate sodas in consequence of the 
preparedness program. New York Times, May 29, 1940. 
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force and the air forces of the army and navy; (5) the pro- 
curement of 15,000 additional planes for the army and 4,000 for 
the navy. 

This was the material side of total defense. The President 
barely touched upon the question of obtaining the manpower 
needed for the operation of this equipment by noting that 
Congress was considering the possibility of a system of selec- 
tive training. He carefully refrained from giving this proposal 
his endorsement and stated explicitly that the land force of 
1,200,000 men, for which he had asked Congress to provide 
equipment, “would not be in the army in time of peace.” The 
only interpretation which might be placed upon these words 
was that the President at that time had no intention of resort- 
ing to general conscription unless the country became involved 
in war. He made it clear, however, that he was still planning 
to call the National Guard into active military service if he 
could obtain the consent of Congress. Yet he explicitly de- 
clared—and this aroused special attention—that “we will not 
send our men to take part in European wars.” 

As already stated, Mr. Roosevelt had previously asked for 
authority to call out the National Guard in his message of 
May 31, but this had not been granted him. On July 29 he 
renewed his request, stating that the security of the nation 
demanded that every component of the defense structure “be 
brought to the highest possible state of training efficiency more 
rapidly than its present program permits.” With his message 
the President transmitted the draft of a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing him at any time up to June 30, 1942, to order the National 
Guard, the reserve officers and the retired personnel of the 
Regular Army into active service for a maximum period of one 
year. The measure now encountered very little opposition in 
either house, passing the Senate by a vote of 71 to 7 and the 
House by 342 to 33, and becoming a law on August 27.”° In 
the process of enactment the bill was amended by restricting 
federal service in the National Guard to members without 


2° Congressional Record, 15019, 15412, 15816, 15943, August 5, 8, 14, 15, 
1940. 
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dependents and limiting it to the Western Hemisphere and 
possessions of the United States.** 

In the meantime Congress was also giving attention to the 
President’s most recent request for additional appropriations. 
His message of July 10 had raised total commitments since 
January to the unprecedented peacetime figure of nearly ten 
billions. On this latest occasion, though seeking his second five 
billions, Mr. Roosevelt had spoken with an air of certainty 
that Congress would give him what he wanted. His attitude 
had special significance in view of the domestic situation in 
the United States at that time. The campaign for the Presi- 
dential election was just getting under way. The Republican 
party had already named its candidate, and the Democratic 
patty was to do likewise in about ten days. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt would be nominated for a third term or not was 
still a subject of hot discussion and blind guesswork. It is 
hardly conceivable that the President would have launched such 
a spending proposal at just that moment if he had had any 
doubt as to its favorable reception by the American people. 
Furthermore, the members of the Administration and the 
majority leaders in Congress would have been less than human 
if they had shut their eyes to the vote-getting advantages of a 
call for another huge appropriation for the army and navy. 

The Administration’s political opponents were charging it 
with neglect of the nation’s defenses; the plea for a second 
five billions could be cited in rebuttal. They were also denounc- 
ing the heavy spending and the piling up of the government 
debt in recent years, but the figures of past expenditures and 
deficits now seemed to shrink into insignificance when placed 
alongside those of new outlays under the defense program; 
and these last the critics did not attack. They had hoped, how- 
ever, to make political capital of the persistence of widespread 


22 The National Guard is directly descended from the militia of the colonial 
era. Its component units are subject to orders of the governors of their respective 
states, except when they are engaged in federal service. Since 1902 it has been 
subject to the call of the President for active duty and its uniforms and arma- 
ment have been supplied by the federal government, which also provides the 
personnel for its instruction. 
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unemployment and the shortcomings of federal relief; but now 
this ground for criticism would be cut from under them, for 
the defense outlays would create new jobs not merely in muni- 
tions plants but in mines, oil fields, forests and shipyards, on 
the farms and the railways—indeed, all along the line in almost 
every community. 

That the Administration had read the signs correctly was 
seen in the reception of its ten-billion-dollar program by the 
press. “These will not be volunteer dollars,” said the anti- 
New Deal New York World-Telegram. ‘They will be drafted 
dollars, taxed from all Americans of this generation and of 
future generations . . . Most citizens will pay their shares 
willingly. The vast majority agrees with President Roosevelt 
that there are increasing dangers which America must meet 
‘with wholly adequate defense.’”*? The New York Herald 
Tribune, likewise critical of New Deal policies, said, ‘There 
is no doubt that the money must and will be granted,” though 
it maintained that the President should have stated more ex- 
plicitly what he intended to do with it. The Journal of Com- 
merce was also convinced that “public opinion unquestionably 
supports the great expansion of national defense expenditures 
now taking place.’”* 

There was little complaint on the score of the cost. The 
people seemed to be resigned to the sacrifices which the Presi- 
dent warned them to expect if the Americas were to be safe. 
There was criticism, however, and sometimes in friendly quar- 
ters, that the work of rearming had been started too late; that 
the President in three previous messages had asked for only 
half the sum he now said was essential to adequate defense; 
that even yet there was no clear-cut program and no co-ordinated 
direction, but too much reliance on huge figures and too little 
on effective management; that if the billions now sought repre- 
sented an output beyond the country’s productive capacity, they 


22 New York World-Telegram, July 12, 1940. 
283 New York Herald Tribune, July 12, 1940. 
24 Journal of Commerce (New York), July 11, 1940. 
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would either be spent unwisely or else would give the country 
a false sense of security.» In his column in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers outspoken General Hugh Johnson said that the 
most patent feature of the defense messages was their revela- 
tion that the appropriations were wholly unplanned; that the 
solution of every problem, from unemployment to defense, was 
“to ask Congress for blank checks for billions,” and that the 
latest instance had “all the earmarks of a campaign document 
on the eve of the Democratic convention.’*® 

In spite of such occasional grumbling, the President got 
what he wanted, with some extra hundreds of millions added 
for good measure. The second supplementary defense appro- 
priation bill was steered through the House within three weeks, 
and the Senate passed it in four more, on August 29. Some time 
was spent in ironing out the differences in the two versions of 
the bill, and it became a law on September 9. The President 
had asked for $4,848,000,000; the bill as enacted provided a 
total of $5,251,000,000, of which $2,497,000,000 represented 
direct appropriations and the remainder consisted of contract 
authorizations.** The road was now cleared for defensive prep- 
arations limited only by the country’s capacity to produce the 
needed material and its willingness to supply the manpower 
for handling the new equipment. 


5. A Two-Ocean Navy 


With the passage of the second supplemental appropriation 
bill on September 9, the division of the funds between the army 
and navy as voted thus far was as follows: 








(In millions of dollars) 
Army Navy Total 
Direct Appropriations........ $4,455 $2,472 $ 6,927 
Contract Authorizations...... 2,829 815 3,644 
Total to September 9......... $7,284 $3,287 $10,571 


25 Cf., for example, the editorial in the New York Times, July 12, 1940. 

28 New York World-Telegram, July 12, 1940. 

27 Congressional Record, 14847, 17026-17056, 17635-17638, July 31, August 
29, September 6, 1940. 
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It might be inferred from these figures that the army was 
getting the lion’s share of attention, but the data here given 
tell only a part of the story. In the first place, the government's 
program of naval expansion had already been under way for 
six years, and the navy had thus obtained a considerable lead 
over the army. Prior to 1934, in accordance with its policy of 
disarmament by example, the United States government had 
not maintained the navy at the strength permitted by the 
Washington and London Treaties of 1922 and 1930. On March 
27, 1934, however, President Roosevelt approved the Vinson- 
Trammell Bill, which prescribed the enlargement of the fleet 
to the full treaty limits. Then at the end of 1936 the naval 
treaties expired, and the great powers were no longer bound 
by quantitative limitations on the building of warships. 

The United States continued to follow the former treaty 
restrictions throughout 1937, but it broke away from them in 
1938, when Congress authorized a further increase of 20 per 
cent in the country’s naval strength over a period of six to 
eight years.** The previous program of a “full treaty navy” 
thereby became obsolete, and the slogan of ‘‘a navy second to 
none,” sponsored by the more zealous advocates of prepared- 
ness, became more truly descriptive of the government's policy. 

When the Naval Expansion Act of 1938 was under con- 
sideration by Congress, some of its proponents had much to 
say of the need of the defense of both oceans. For a number 
of years all but a few units of the fleet had been stationed in 
the Pacific, and a strong Atlantic naval force was urged as neces- 
sary for adequate protection. Naval experts, however, did not 
then advocate the building of another complete fleet for the 
Atlantic, and certainly nothing approaching this goal could 
have been accomplished by the then authorized increase of 
only 20 per cent. But world conditions were vastly different in 
1940, and when Congress convened on January 3 Chairman 
Vinson of the House Committee on Naval Affairs was ready 
with a bill which would authorize a further tonnage increase 


28 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 29-34; 1937, 74-85; 1938, 
124-130. 
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of 25 per cent. The committee, in response to the then prevail- 
ing mood for economy, trimmed the increase to 11 per cent, 
and in that form the bill became a law.” 

This measure was separate and distinct from the naval sup- 
ply bill which entailed Congressional appropriations.* It ap- 
propriated no funds—they would be provided by subsequent 
legislation. In its original form it merely sought sanction for a 
program which would involve the eventual expenditure of 
$1,300,000,000. When Congress reduced this amount to 
$655,000,000, the stalemate was still holding overseas along 
the Western Front; but when President Roosevelt signed the 
bill on June 14 the Blitzkrieg was at the height of its fury, and 
the Allies were in full retreat. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that on June 17 a new bill, authorizing a further naval in- 
crease of 24 per cent, was introduced simultaneously in both 
houses. One day later, just a few hours after the French govern- 
ment had asked Herr Hitler for an armistice, the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs met to consider the new bill. Where- 
upon Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, appeared 
before the committee with an entirely new building program, 
revealing that the Navy Department had grasped the signifi- 
cance of the French débacle with great speed and had at once 
reshaped its plans and policies with a view to meeting the new 
situation. The bill before the committee would have entailed 
an eventual expenditure of approximately $1,200,000,000. Ad- 
miral Stark urged that instead of the modest increase of 24 per 
cent, the navy should be enlarged sufficiently to enable it to 
defend both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and all the island 
possessions of the United States. This would call for approxi- 
mately a 70 per cent increase of tonnage at an ultimate cost 
of something like $4,000,000,000. 

So impressed was the committee with the need of strengthen- 
ing the nation’s defenses that, after only a few hours’ delibera- 
tion, it discarded the original bill and by a unanimous vote 
approved and sent to the House a new one embodying the 


29 Congressional Record, 4226-4252, 11239, 11256, March 12, June 3, 1940. 
8° See above, pp. 91-92. 
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enlarged building program put forward by Admiral Stark. The 
bill became a law on July 19. It did not appropriate a dollar 
of federal funds, but it might eventually impose a burden on 
the taxpayers in excess of four billions. It merely registered 
the approval by Congress of long-range commitments for an 
expansion of naval equipment which if carried to conclusion 
would give the United States about 200 warships and 5,000 
airplanes in addition to those already provided for. Estimates 
of the cost varied widely, but the figures most frequently cited 
were somewhere near $4,600,000,000. The expenditures would 
be spread over a period of five or six years, and in the first year 
would be relatively insignificant. It was also pointed out that 
items in the program could be annulled at any time if condi- 
tions seemed to warrant such action. 

No world power had ever possessed such a fleet as the 
United States was now aiming to build. The authorizations of 
1938 gave it a total tonnage of 1,557,480; with the 11 per cent 
increase first authorized in 1940 and the additional increase 
now voted, the total would be raised to 3,049,480 tons. The 
navy at midyear of 1940 had 378 fighting ships in commission 
and 160 building or “on the books.”” The additional 200 con- 
templated under the new legislation would provide a two-ocean 
navy of 738 war vessels. The slogan of ‘‘a navy second to none” 
was already obsolete. 

Obviously, the cost of the two-ocean navy would be far 
greater than the four billions required for the 70 per cent 
increment authorized in the latest expansion bill; for none of 
this sum was to provide for the vessels already under construc- 
tion. Provision would also have to be made for the enlarge- 
ment of shipyards and ordnance plants, for additional shore 
facilities and for the ammunition which the new ships would 
require. According to an estimate prepared by Chairman Walsh 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, the two-ocean navy, 
with all its necessary equipment and appurtenances, including 
seaplanes, would cost the taxpayers $9,660,000,000 more than 
they had already paid for the existing establishment.*? 

81 New York Times, July 11, 1940. 
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6. Present and Future Defense 


A second navy, though still a thing of the future, was now 
the declared policy of the United States government, thus 
bringing a step nearer to reality the dream of those who be- 
lieved that the interests of the United States required that she 
should have the mightiest armada on the seas. Always before, 
when the dreamers talked, they had been silenced by others 
who spoke of inexpediency and expense. Even in January, 1940, 
at the hearings before the House Committee on Naval Affairs . 
the naval people, though endorsing the idea in principle, were 
still not ready to propose the building of a second fleet com- 
parable with the existing one. Admiral Stark himself then gave 
his views to the committee: theoretically the nation should 
have a navy sufficient to defend it ‘‘against the combined navies 
of our potential enemies in both oceans,” and theoretically, in 
order to insure victory, the fleet should be not only equal but 
“superior to the combined strength of our potential enemies 
and should, for example, have a 5-3 superiority available in 
the Pacific and a 4-3 superiority available for the Atlantic.” But 
practically, the Admiral concluded, it was necessary to ‘‘consider 
the elements of cost, time, expansion of building materials, 
and so forth’; and the cost might be “fantastic.” 

That cost which in January seemed to the framers of naval 
policy to be fantastic had ceased to appear so in June. It had not 
diminished, but more was at stake. The disappearance of the 
French fleet from the seas and its possible seizure by the Axis 
powers had upset the world balance and had also made the 
possibility of a totalitarian coalition against the United States 
seem less remote than it did at the beginning of the year. The 
tonnage of the United States navy was alleged to be approxi- 
mately equal to that of the combined navies of Germany and 
Japan; but with the Italian navy added, the ratio of the United 
States to the Axis trio was roughly 5 to 7. And naval experts 


82 House Committee on Naval Affairs, Hearings, 1780, 1785. The powers 
against which the United States was supposed to arm were identified by a member 
of the committee as Germany, Italy, Japan and the Soviet Union. 
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in June of 1940 had more respect for the Italian navy than 
they did later on. 

The United States navy folk still retained their faith in the 
big battleship as the backbone of national defense and at this 
time had eight of them under construction, none of them, how- 
ever, being of the superdreadnaught type which naval alarmists 
for two years and more had insisted were being built by Japan 
in large numbers—first three or four, then eight, and finally 
“perhaps a dozen.’’** Early in 1940 the Navy Department was 
planning to lay the keels for two such 45,000-ton ships, was 
designing two more and was seeking funds for another pair 
in the appropriations for the coming year. But before actual 
construction could begin on any of these vessels it was neces- 
sary to enlarge the shipways at the navy yards to accommodate 
them, and this would require time and additional appropria- 
tions. Furthermore, while the shipways were being altered they 
could be used for no other construction, and this meant a slow- 
ing down of the building program as a whole.** It was still to 
be demonstrated whether these ships would meet the strategic 
requirements of modern warfare. No navy had as yet tested 
such craft, and the designs of the first two which the United 
States was to build were radically altered when the torpedoing 
of the Royal Oak in Scapa Flow revealed weaknesses in the type 
of hull originally planned for them.*° Although at least five 
years would elapse before the United States navy could place 
any of these ships in commission, there were suggestions at the 
committee hearings that they should be made still larger, with 
a displacement of 60,000 or even 70,000 tons.** 

53Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 135-139; 1939, 123-124. 
Cf. also Admiral Stark's testimony, Hearings, Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 8, 114. According to the edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships issued in 
March, 1941, the Japanese navy launched three battleships of 40,000 tons each in 
1940 and had two under construction. New York Times, March 4, 1941. 

4 Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Navy Department Appropriation Bill for 1941, 172-173. 

55 New York Times, May 3, 1940. 

° Admiral Stark told the Senate Naval Affairs Committee that the next battle- 
ships to be built by the United States would probably “run up to 50,000 or 


52,000 tons,” and that the navy was making an exhaustive study of ships running 
up to 70,000 tons. Hearings, 113. 
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At the other extreme was a group of non-naval men who 
maintained that the battleship’s effectiveness in time of war 
was still to be proved; that nearly all the actual fighting had 
been done by other craft, and that with the development of 
aerial warfare the battleship had become obsolete. The repulse 
of the British in the Norwegian campaign was frequently cited 
as sustaining this thesis; for there the Germans ruled the air. 
But subsequent events at Dunkirk, in which the naval forces 
played so conspicuous a rdle, were adduced in rebuttal. The 
cost of a single superdreadnaught, its critics said, would provide 
more than a thousand effective fighting planes of all needed 
categories, and these could be obtained within a few months, 
whereas the construction of a single battleship was the work 
of about five years. The Secretary of the Navy, however, was 
not impressed. ‘The aircraft is just a new weapon,” said he; “I 
do not think we want to be stampeded.’’*’ 

Discussions about the relative merits of sea and air power 
had been going on for more than a decade without getting any- 
where, but their repetition may have served a purpose by 
emphasizing the point that the billions authorized for a two- 
ocean navy meant no immediate increase in the country’s defen- 
sive strength. For greater defense in 1940 or 1941, other meas- 
ures were necessary. Hence the need of expanding the land 
forces and strengthening the nation’s air power anyway. These 
were not a substitute for sea power, but essential supplements 
to it. Land, air and sea armaments—all were needed, with each 
contributing to the effectiveness of the other two through their 
carefully planned co-ordination. 


7. Peacetime Conscription 


A substantial portion of the sums voted by Congress in such 
huge amount and in such haste was to meet the cost of the 
larger personnel which would be required for the army and 
navy under the new program. The enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army was to be raised from the previously authorized 
maximum of 227,000 to 375,000; the National Guard was to 
57 Hearings, Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, part 2, 314. 
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be increased from 223,000 to 346,000; and the number of 
reserve officers on extended active duty was to be expanded 
from 3,500 to 55,500. Increases were also authorized in the 
personnel of the navy and the marine corps. 

In order to bring these various services up to their full 
authorized strength, an intensive recruiting campaign was 
necessary. The United States was now the only great power 
still relying on voluntary enlistments. In fact, at this time there 
were only eight other countries still employing this system, and 
six of these were in the Western Hemisphere.** In only two 
of her wars—the Civil War and the World War—had the 
United States resorted to conscription. There was doubt now, 
however, whether the Regular Army and the National Guard 
could be increased with voluntary enlistments by some 60 per 
cent, as provided for in recent legislation. Recruiting was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily in some districts, but others, especially 
in the Northeast and on the Pacific Coast, were far behind with 
their quotas. There was a growing sentiment in favor of a 
system of universal military service. 

The first definite move to establish compulsory training in 
time of peace did not originate with the government. Indeed, 
just about the time that the sponsors of this program were 
ready to present a definite proposal to Congress President 
Roosevelt stated that he saw no reason vital to national defense 
why Congress should remain in session, except “to make 
speeches, a laudable ambition.”*® Yet on June 20, just a few 
days after the President had wished out loud that Congress 
would go home, a measure providing for the immediate adop- 
tion of compulsory military training was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Burke of Nebraska and in the House by 
Representative Wadsworth of New York. These members were 
not spokesmen for the Administration. Senator Burke was a 
Democrat but a critic of many New Deal policies, and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth was a Republican. 


88 These were Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay, Eire and New Zealand. Canada adopted compulsory service and the 
Mexican Congress voted in favor of it in the summer of 1940. 

89 New York Times, June 11, 1940. 
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The chief sponsor for this measure was a non-partisan 
organization of private citizens known as the Military Training 
Camps Association, which had previously been devoting its 
efforts to furthering the “Plattsburg idea.” It had recently set 
up a National Emergency Committee which drafted the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill and had inaugurated a campaign to enlist 
public support for the measure. The Administration at first 
withheld its endorsement. The Democratic National Conven- 
tion was soon to meet; a Presidential campaign was soon to 
start, and the leaders of the majority party may have felt that 
conscription would be politically unpopular. The President, for 
his part, may also have been deterred by his previous state- 
ment that the large land forces for which he had asked Con- 
gress to provide equipment would not be enrolled in time of 
peace.*° A poll on conscription, taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion a short time before the introduction of the 
bill, showed that the persons canvassed were evenly divided 
on the issue. Another poll a month later indicated that 64 per 
cent were in favor of compulsory service. On accepting the 
renomination for the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt intimated his 
approval of the principle of selective service. Likewise, Mr. 
Wendell Willkie, his Republican rival, stated in his speech of 
acceptance that it was “the only democratic way in which to 
secure the trained and competent manpower we need for na- 
tional defense.” After Mr. Willkie took this stand and public 
opinion appeared to be definitely favorable to the proposal, the 
Administration forces gave the measure full support. 

In its original form the Burke-Wadsworth bill showed that 
its framers were likewise mindful of practical political con- 
siderations. It called for the registration of all males from the 
ages of 18 through 64 years, so that no age-group would feel 
that it was doing more than its share. It made all able-bodied 
men from 21 to 45 years of age subject to eight months of 
military service, with their pay fixed at $5 a month. Under its 
terms 34,000,000 men would have had to sign up. 

No one expected that the elderly males covered by the draft 

#9 See above, p. 96. 
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would be called upon to perform military duty, but it was 
argued that their registration would be good for their morale 
as well as for the morale of younger men of service age. It 
was thought, too, that the registration of practically all men 
in their working years would provide the government with 
valuable data for the classification of workers, even though 
information of a similar kind had been obtained only a few 
months previously by the Census Bureau. 

The arguments in favor of registering those who had passed 
the half-century mark apparently made little impression on 
Congress. The Senate fixed the age limits at from 21 to 31, 
and the House at from 21 to 45. The bill naturally encountered 
stronger opposition than had been offered to other defense 
measures during the session; but the fight against it was by no 
means formidable, notwithstanding the fact that peacetime 
conscription was a revolutionary innovation in national policy. 
Indeed, so certain was its passage that many opponents of the 
bill gave up all attempts to defeat it and concentrated their 
efforts on trying to postpone its operation until after the 
November election. 

One of the chief arguments of the opposition was that the 
government should not resort to conscription until the volunteer 
system had been subjected to a more thorough trial. Many 
amendments directed toward this end were offered in the 
Senate but were consistently voted down. To stimulate enlist- 
ments, the basic pay of enlisted men in the army and marine 
corps was raised from $21 to $30 a month.*! By the narrow 
margin of 7 votes the House adopted an amendment offered 
by Representative Hamilton Fish of New York which authorized 
the President to issue an immediate call for 400,000 volunteers 
and a second call for the same number on January 1, 1941. If 
after each call the prescribed number of volunteers was not 
obtained, the President was empowered to complete the quota 
by draft.** Opponents of the amendment criticized it as merely 


‘1 The higher pay was to become effective after four months of service, and 
the same pay was later voted for drafted men. 


#2 Congressional Record, 17537-17570, September 5, 1940. 
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providing a way out for those who wished to evade the respon- 
sibility of voting for conscription by placing the final decision 
in the hands of the President. When the bill was sent to con- 
ference this amendment was struck out. 


8. The Conscription of Wealth 


Debate continued until the middle of September. Late in 
August, when the measure was near a vote in the Senate, the 
discussion took a new turn with the demand from certain 
members that “if we are going to conscript men, we should 
conscript wealth.” ‘Those who most excitedly and heatedly 
advocate the draft of men will never support a draft of 
money,” said Senator Ashurst of Arizona.“* The impending 
election and the possible resentment of voters who would be 
subject to the draft was clearly having its effect on Senators 
who would come up for re-election. If they were Democrats, 
their vote against the bill would remove them from the good 
graces of the Administration, which was now driving hard to 
obtain the speedy enactment of the measure. They wished, 
therefore, to satisfy both the powers in Washington and the 
folks back home. And the best way to do this was to be able 
to say, “I supported the Administration, but I refused to vote 
for conscripting men until I had first voted to conscript wealth.” 

On August 28 an amendment offered by Senators Russell of 
Georgia and Overton of Louisiana gave the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to act according to this formula. It provided that when- 
ever the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy was 
unable to reach an agreement with a private contractor for the 
manufacture of materials necessary for national defense, the 
government might condemn, take over and operate or lease 
the plant, leaving the matter of compensation to be determined 
by subsequent proceedings.** This was a reversal of the usual 
process of peacetime expropriation, under which a court of 
law first determined whether the property was to be used for 
public purposes and then fixed a fair price to be paid the owner 


*8 Congressional Record, 16428, August 22, 1940. 
** Ibid., 16883, August 28, 1940. 
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before authorizing the government to take possession. It was, 
in fact, a form of wartime commandeering. 

The amendment was introduced in the last hours of Senate 
debate and was adopted without close scrutiny by that body by 
a vote of 69 to 16.*° In principle it was no more revolutionary 
than peacetime conscription, but it differed in detail by placing 
vaguely defined powers in the hands of two Cabinet officers, 
enabling them to commandeer almost any business in the coun- 
try, whereas no official was empowered to choose arbitrarily 
any individual for induction into military service. Perhaps if 
the Administration had been less disposed to enter the field 
once regarded as the domain of private industry, and if the 
proponents of the Russell-Overton amendment had not spoken 
so vociferously of its “conscription of property” in order to 
commend the bill to many of their constituents, the amendment 
would have been regarded as of minor importance. But there 
were vague fears in some quarters that, under the guise of 
promoting defense, the Administration would use the amend- 
ment to fasten collectivist fingers on basic industries. In a formal 
statement Mr. Willkie denounced the scheme as giving the 
Administration “arbitrary control of virtually the entire eco- 
nomic system of the United States,” and as tending to “impede 
and disorganize the defense program at the very time when we 
must speed it up.’’*° The Republican candidate called upon the 
President to state his position on this issue, but the only reply 
Mr. Roosevelt would make was that his opponents were trying 
to drag him into a political argument.*? 

The Senate disregarded the fact that the National Defense 
Act, passed in 1916 during the World War and still in effect, 
empowered the government “in time of war or when war is 
imminent,” to take control of industrial establishments and to 
pay the owners a “fair and just’’ compensation for products 
and materials or for the rental of the plants. There were ample 
safeguards against arbitrary or bureaucratic action. This pro- 

*5 Congressional Record, 16906, August 28, 1940. 


46 New York Times, August 30, 1940. 
‘7 Thid., August 31, 1940. 
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vision, modified so that it could be invoked “if the public 
necessity is immediate and the emergency in the public service 
is imperative,” was embodied in the House draft of the bill; 
and in the measure as finally enacted it supplanted the contro- 
versial Senate amendment. Mr. Willkie let it be understood that 


this change went a long way toward meeting his objections to 
the original bill. 


9. The Draft of Manpower 


The Senate passed the measure on August 28 by a vote of 58 
to 31; the House passed its version on September 7 by a vote 
of 263 to 149. The chief point of difference in the two measures 
was the draft ages, which the Senate had fixed at 21 to 31 
years inclusive and the House at 21 to 45. A compromise was 
reached, making conscription applicable to those who had 
passed their twenty-first birthday but had not reached their 
thirty-sixth. The President signed the bill on September 16, 
and on the same day he designated October 16 as the date for 
registration.*® 

The bill as enacted was officially known as the Selective 
Service and Training Act. It was to remain in effect until 
May 15, 1945, unless repealed earlier. The service, which might 
be in either the land or naval forces, was fixed at one year, 
and each man on completing his training was to be transferred 
to the army or naval reserve for ten years or until he reached 
the age of 45. Service was restricted to the Western Hemisphere 
and the territories and possessions of the United States, includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands. 

The framers of the law sought to hold to a minimum any 
economic dislocation which might result from the induction 
of hundreds of thousands of productive workers into military 
service. Employers of drafted men were required to treat them 
as on temporary leave and to restore them to their positions or 


48 Fixing this day, three weeks ahead of the election, was an act of high 
integrity on the part of the President. There was no legal compulsion on him 


to set the date so early; and there can be little doubt that by so doing he lost 
some votes. 
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to positions of similar status without detriment to their seniority 
privileges and other rights when they returned to civil life. For 
one year after their training had ended, the ex-service men 
could not be discharged from their positions except for cause. 
Nor while in service could they be sued for debt, nor their 
families evicted for the non-payment of rent up to $50 a month. 
Clergymen, divinity students and bona fide conscientious ob- 
jectors were exempt from the draft. Public officials, persons 
engaged in agriculture, industries, or public employment, whose 
services were recognized as necessary to public safety, health 
and interest, and students attending recognized colleges in 
1940-1941 were entitled to a deferred status, which would 
postpone their induction. 

Military authorities expected that in October some 16,500,000 
men would enroll, but the registration topped this estimate by 
half a million. On the other hand, no men were actually selected 
for service until after the election, the first contingent being 
called up on November 18. Under the original schedule 400,000 
drafted men would be in uniform by the end of 1940, and 
these with the Regular Army and the National Guard, whose 
induction into the federal service had begun on September 16, 
would bring the full military strength up to approximately 
1,000,000 men. By midyear of 1941 additional contingents 
under the draft would bring the full total to 1,400,000.° This 
number would be the maximum, for just as it was reached the 
various contingents of the National Guard would begin to 
round out their year of service and would be released from 
active duty. The Selective Service Act limited the number to 
be drafted in any year to 900,000, but even so, with the Regular 
Army there would always be at least 1,200,000 men under arms; 
and by 1945, when the act was due to expire, the United States 
would have 3,400,000 men, in addition to the Regular Army 


*° The planning, however, was not matched by performance. On January 23, 
1941, only 42,500 men had been drafted, and the total military force consisted of 
643,500 officers and men. Hanson W, Baldwin, in New York Times, February 7, 
1940. 
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and National Guard, who had received a year of intensive 
training.” 


10. The Cost of Preparedness 


On September 14, the day on which the Senate and House 
reached an agreement on the Selective Service Bill, Mr. Roose- 
velt asked Congress for an additional $1,664,000,000 to cover 
the cost of the first year’s draft and to provide a small extra 
sum for the Navy Department. Congress responded quickly 
with the Third Supplementary Appropriation Act, which the 
President signed on October 8.°' With this law on the books 
the total appropriations and contract authorizations for im- 
mediate and future spending for national defense voted by 
Congress between June ro and October 8 attained the enormous 


sum of $17,692,000,000. A condensed tabulation of the various 
commitments follows: 


Provision FoR NaTIONAL Derenss®? 
Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Session 
(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 1941 Army Navy Total 


Direct appropriations......... $5,704 $2,546 $8,250 
Contract authorizations....... 2,979 823 3,802 








LAbbét bes esebenes wares 8 , 683 3,369 12,052 











bewknnes 777 
12,829 

Supplemental and deficiency 
ee 109 168 277 
13,106 

**Two-ocean navy,”’ estimated 
additional cost............ 4,586 
Total commitments.......... $17,692 


5° Hanson W. Baldwin, “The New American Army,” Foreign Affairs, XIX, © 
38, October, 1940. 

51 Congressional Record, 20271, October 9, 1940. 

52 Data based on analysis of appropriations by Representative Edward T. 
Taylor, chairman of House Committee on Appropriations. Congressional Record, 
20720-20724, October 24, 1940. 
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When the government launched its vast defense program, 
its debt was already close to the legal limit of $45,000,000,000. 
After the new appropriations were voted it was apparent that 
the resulting deficits in 1941 would carry the debt far above 
this amount. Early in the year the Administration had hoped 
to avoid an increase in the debt by a moderate increase in 
certain taxes and by having the various government agencies 
engaged in quasi-business operations return their surplus funds 
to the Treasury. This plan was soon nullified by events over- 
seas; for stimulated by them came three supplementary appro- 
priation bills, entailing over five billions more actual cash 
expenditures in 1941. 

On May 30, the day before the President asked for the first 
of these extra allotments, Administration leaders in Congress 
brought forward a bill raising the limit of legal indebtedness 
by three billions and providing about $650,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue through an increase of ro per cent in income, 
estate, excess profits and excise taxes.°* When Congress had 
finished with the bill the debt limit had been lifted by four 
billions and taxes on individual and corporate incomes had 
been increased substantially more than provided in the original 
draft. But in July the President came to Congress with a request 
for still further taxes, this time aimed mainly at profits which 
might arise as an outcome of the government's defense outlays. 
The result was the Second Revenue Act, approved on October 8, 
and imposing new excess profits taxes on corporations. Each 
of the measures was expected after 1941 to add about a billion 
dollars annually to the government's income. This sum, how- 
ever, was far from what was needed to care for the heavy com- 
mitments; in some way they would have to be met, if not in 
whole, then in large part; the new levies began to look like 
only the first steps toward such tax burdens as the nation had 
never before been called upon to bear. 

At the end of 1940 there was no definite plan in view to take 


58 Congressional Record, 10982, May 30, 1940. 
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care of the prospective outlays. Although the debt limit had 
been raised, the added billions were quickly absorbed by new 
appropriations, and no one doubted that the statutory limit 
would have to be raised still further early in 1941.°* Mean- 
while, conservatives were viewing the growing deficit with 
alarm, gloomily predicting expenditures of eighteen billions 
within another year and asking whether and how long the gov- 
ernment’s credit could stand the strain. Those, however, who 
upheld the New Deal theory of pump-priming regarded the 
outpouring of funds with more complacency, telling them- 
selves that it would increase employment and national income, 
with a consequent gain in the yield of taxes. Both groups 
apparently attached undue importance to commitments on 
paper. Although the total was in excess of seventeen billions, 
only about one half of this sum was represented by direct 
appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940. More- 
over, from the slowness with which the new defense program 
was being put into operation it seemed almost certain that 
within this period the army and navy would fall far short of 
spending the amounts voted them by Congress.® 


11. Problems of Equipment 


Congress did its duty by appropriating the sums which the 
Administration had requested, but this was only the beginning 
of a real defense effort. When, after the German invasion of 
Norway and the Low Countries, it was decided that a drastic 
expansion of military and naval equipment was needed for the 
country’s safety, the shipyards were already busy and were 
maintaining their production schedules; but there was a short- 
age of airplanes for both branches of the service, and the army 


54 A bill to raise the debt limit to $65,000,000,000 was passed by Congress on 
February 17, 1941. 

55 This assumption was borne out in the President's budget message of Jan- 
uary 4, 1941, which estimated defense expenditures for the fiscal year at 
$6,463,923,000. A revised budget summary presented by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the House Ways and Means Committee on August 9, 1940, had 
estimated the actual outlay at $5,000,000,000. 
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lacked an adequate supply of such modern armament as tanks 
and anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns. Some divisions of the 
Regular Army were only 75 per cent equipped with up-to-date 
arms.°® When, later in the year, the National Guard was mus- 
tered into federal service, modern armament for their use was 
still more scanty. 

To procure complete equipment for a force of 1,200,000 
men was an immensely complicated undertaking. After appro- 
priations were obtained the defense operations entered the 
planning stage. The War Department with great effort over 
many years had elaborated an M-Day plan for mobilizing 
industry in the event of conflict,’ but the occasion for an 
M-Day had not yet arrived. To facilitate planning and procure- 
ment, Mr. Roosevelt on May 28 appointed a National Defense 
Advisory Commission, which did yeoman service in effecting co- 
operation and co-ordination among industries and in removing 
obstacles to an even flow of raw materials. The commission, 
however, could act only in an advisory capacity and did not 
even have a chairman to facilitate the dispatch of its own 
business. In spite of all it could do, “bottlenecks” and other 
obstacles prevented the production of war implements from 
attaining full speed. 

By midsummer it was evident that the schedules were badly 
dislocated. The delays were due to no single cause. The United 
States had immense resources, but the task of organizing them 
was also immense. Some of the difficulties encountered were 
due to faults of the government and others to faults of industry. 
The primary need was to speed up production, and this could 
be attained only by the careful organization of numerous and 
sometimes overlapping government agencies and by the co-ordi- 
nation of the hundreds of producing units in private industry. 
The government’s own lack of decision and purpose was in 
evidence almost to the end of 1940. It failed to generate the 


56 Baldwin, Joc. cit., 45-47. 


5? For a detailed analysis, cf. Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. Bidwell, Mobilizing 
Civilian America, Chapter VII. 
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needed driving force. The procurement of supplies was in the 
hands of the Treasury, Navy and War Departments, with the 
Advisory Commission merely approving the contracts. This 
meant divided authority and responsibility. The army and navy 
postponed decisions as to what they required, because they 
wished to profit from the latest experiences of the European 
belligerents. Many contracts which were already signed were 
held up pending decisions on detailed specifications. There was 
red tape and departmental insistence on fussy details because 
of fears of later criticism by Congress, and there was the tradi- 
tional jealousy between the military and civilian agencies. 

Another obstacle to the execution of the program lay in the 
natural desire of the Administration to keep general business 
as usual while accelerating the production of armament. The 
government was empowered to grant priority rights or to resort 
to the rationing of materials in order to aid the industries pro- 
ducing war equipment, but it was reluctant to exercise this 
authority.®* Instead of choosing between guns and butter, it 
preferred to have more guns and more butter. If there should 
not be enough aluminum or steel both for war implements and 
for the usual output of civilian products, the armament indus- 
tries would not get the first call on the available supplies, but 
the government would try instead to bring about the produc- 
tion of more steel and aluminum. In theory, this was the more 
desirable course, since it would mean fuller employment, a 
larger national income and consequent improvement in federal 
revenues. But when certain basic industries were already operat- 
ing at capacity, a further increase of output could usually be 
obtained only after the lapse of months, while plant facilities 
were being expanded, and in the meantime the production of 
war implements would fall behind schedule. 

The government, through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, was ready to make loans to the defense industries for 
plant construction if they incurred difficulty in obtaining funds 


°° A Priorities Board was not created until late in October. See below, p. 119. 
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elsewhere. It was even prepared to build plants itself and turn 
them over to private companies for the manufacture of military 
and naval equipment. But some industrialists viewed such pro- 
posals with suspicion, believing that plants erected under this 
plan would eventually become government-operated establish- 
ments. They feared the New Deal bearing gifts. There was 
not only mutual suspicion between industry and government 
but rivalries and suspicions within the ranks of industry itself. 
Airplane manufacturers, for example, did not want the auto- 
mobile industry to turn its hand to plane production. 

Some businesses which had been wrestling for years with 
problems of excess capacity were naturally reluctant to enlarge 
their plants for new production which would probably be of 
short duration. The ultimate result would be only an aggrava- 
tion of the trouble which had afflicted them during the past 
decade. Some industries, too, especially shipbuilding and steel, 
still had unpleasant memories of their readjustment problems 
after the end of the other great war. In October Congress 
undertook to meet this situation by including in the Second 
Revenue Act a provision permitting corporations over a five- 
year period to deduct from their taxable income the entire cost 
of new facilities constructed for defense purposes, thus accelerat- 
ing the amortization of their new investment. To make govern- 
ment orders still more attractive, Congress also repealed earlier 
legislation limiting profits on contracts for warships and air- 
craft to 8 per cent. Experience had shown that many of the 
subcontractors, to whom the main contractors wished to feed 
out part of the work in order to expedite deliveries, were not 
greatly interested in business subject to this restriction. 

Congress took still another step to stimulate production when 
under an act of October 10 it empowered the President to 
requisition goods and materials needed for the country’s de- 
fense. On the 22nd the government utilized this authority to 
take over 110 military airplanes built or under construction for 
the Swedish government.®® About the same time the President 


59 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 338, October 26, 1940. 
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created a Priorities Board in the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, with authority to enforce the government's first 
claim for materials needed for defense. 

These were signs that more vigor and direction were being 
injected into the program as the year wore on. But still more 
speed was needed. Defense work was too vital to the nation’s 
welfare to be conducted in the normal tempo of peacetime 
operations. The machinery had been long in getting started. 
The end of the year saw a vast layout on paper, with contracts 
approaching something like twelve billions. But actual achieve- 
ment was relatively small. The task before the government 
and industry was to make this preparatory work show results 
during the coming months in guns, tanks, airplanes and 
warships. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE PROTECTION OF PAN AMERICA 


By THE middle of June, 1940, Hitlet’s troops were occupying 
all of the Netherlands and more than half of France. Both these 
countries had territorial possessions in the Americas, and it 
became an important object of United States foreign policy to 
prevent their holdings from passing under Nazi domination. 
In the Caribbean area the Netherlands held Surinam, or Dutch 
Guiana, on the South American mainland, and the Territory of 
Curacao, consisting of six islands in the Lesser Antilles group. 
Also in this region were French Guiana, adjoining Surinam, 
and the French island possessions of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. In the North Atlantic, off the southern coast of New- 
foundland, the French flag flew over the small islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. 

None of these colonial possessions offered much attraction to 
a great power seeking either Lebensraum or strategic bases for 
war operations in the Western Hemisphere. The Guianas had 
a forbidding climate which would prohibit colonization on any 
considerable scale, while the small Dutch and French islands 
could never be of value as population outlets and would be 
quite useless as military or naval bases unless the power hold- 
ing them had control of the seas.’ So long, therefore, as Great 
Britain remained unconquered the United States had no reason 
to fear that these relatively insignificant colonial outposts would 
be used for offensive operations against any American nation. 
Nevertheless, with the mother countries under Nazi domination, 
puppet governments might be set up which would become cen- 
ters of totalitarian influence both in the Latin American repub- 
lics and in the British Caribbean colonies. 


1 Cf. American Geographic Society, European Possessions in the Caribbean, 
50-55. 
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1. Measures of Precaution 


So far as Curacao and Aruba were concerned, the government 
of the United States and the government of Nazi Germany 
were not the only outside parties with an eye on their future. 
The Allies had an important stake there, for since the World 
War Anglo-Dutch interests had been bringing crude petroleum 
from Venezuela, Colombia and Trinidad and processing it in 
oil refineries on the islands. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that on May 10, the very day on which the Germans marched 
into the Low Countries, Allied troops were put ashore to 
prevent German sabotage of the refineries, with an understand- 
ing on the part of the governments concerned that these mili- 
tary forces would be withdrawn as soon as the danger had 
passed or as soon as they could be replaced by troops from the 
Netherlands.” 

The United States government had received advance notice 
of the action contemplated by the Allies, and since the arrange- 
ment was temporary and involved no change of sovereignty 
there were no objections from the Department of State. There 
was criticism, however, in the press of both Germany and 
Japan. In Tokyo it was said that the landing of Allied troops 
on territory of the Netherlands in the Caribbean might lead to 
complications if the purpose was to establish a precedent to be 
followed in the Pacific.® In Berlin Nazi spokesmen were quick 
to point out that if it had been German troops which were 
landed in any New World colony there would have been a 
loud outcry in the United States against such an “‘act of aggres- 
sion.” To these critics it seemed that the Monroe Doctrine was 
being interpreted by Washington in accordance with a ‘double 
standard of morals.’’* 

With the continued advance of German forces through the 
Low Countries and into France, the whole question of the status 
of the Caribbean possessions of the invaded countries began 

2 Times (London), May 13, 1940. 


5 New York Times, May 14, 1940. 
* Ibid., June 20, 1940. 
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to receive the serious attention of Congress as well as of the 
Department of State. On June 3, nineteen days after the capitu- 
lation of the Netherland army and while Allied troops were 
evacuating Dunkirk, Senator Pittman of Nevada and Repre- 
sentative Bloom of New York, chairmen respectively of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, introduced a joint resolution declar- 
ing that the United States government would not recognize the 
transfer of any geographic region in the Western Hemisphere 
from one European power to another, nor would it acquiesce 
in any attempt at a transfer, and that if any such action should 
appear likely the United States would, among other procedures, 
immediately consult with the other American republics con- 
cerning measures necessary to safeguard their common inter- 
ests.° 

On June 17, the day on which the new French government 
under Marshal Pétain informed the world that France could no 
longer continue the war, the Senate passed the resolution with- 
out a dissenting vote. The House approved it on the 18th by a 
vote of 380 to 8.° On the same day Secretary Hull, who had 
expressed his full approval of the resolution while it was before 
Congress, notified the European powers deemed to be directly 
concerned—that is, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands—that the United States, in accordance with 
her “traditional policy relating to the Western Hemisphere,” 
would refuse to recognize the transfer of sovereignty in this 
area from one non-American power to another. This notice 
was given, he said, “to avoid any possible misunderstanding,” 


and its phrasing was almost identical with certain parts of the 
Pittman-Bloom resolution. 


® Congressional Record, 11224, 11228, June 3, 1940. 

® Ibid., 12692, 12906-12907, June 17, 18, 1940. As a result of a parliamentary 
tangle, the Senate failed to act at this session on two minor amendments attached 
to the resolution by the House. To clarify the situation, Congress re-enacted the 
measure as thus amended and the President signed it on April 10, 1941. The 


measure had already served its purpose, however, in spite of a technical deficiency. 
7 Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 681-682, June 22, 1940. 
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2. The "Non-Transfer” Principle 


In taking this action neither Congress nor the Secretary of 
State was adopting any new principle of foreign policy. What 
they did was commonly regarded as a practical application of 
the Monroe Doctrine to a situation created by recent events in 
Europe; but they were in fact following a precedent whose 
beginnings antedated President Monroe's historic message by 
a full quarter of a century. As far back as 1798, when there 
were rumors that Spain might cede Louisiana to France, Rufus 
King, the United States Minister to Great Britain, told Lord 
Hawkesbury that his government would “be unwilling that 
Louisiana should pass into the hands of new proprietors.’® 
Three years later, in 1801, when there were rumors that France 
might get the Floridas, King again discussed the matter with 
Lord Hawkesbury, telling him that “we are content that the 
Floridas remain in the hands of Spain but should be unwilling 
to see them transferred, except to ourselves.’”® 

In 1803, in spite of this known attitude, the United States 
found herself confronted by an accomplished fact—Spain’s ces- 
sion of the vast Louisiana territory to France. However, a sud- 
den ill turn in the fortunes of Napoleon came just at the right 
moment to enable the Jefferson Administration to utilize the 
situation to the nation’s advantage by the outright purchase of 
the recently ceded province. In this instance the United States 
government did recognize, though grudgingly, the transfer at 
law of American territory from one European power to an- 
other, but it succeeded, almost by sheer luck, in obtaining the 
whole area for itself before there was any transfer of de facto 
sovereignty from Spain to France, and thus escaped what might 
otherwise have proved to be an embarrassing precedent.’ 

The opposition of the United States at this early date to the 


® The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, I11, $61. Quoted in J. Reuben 


Clark, Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine (Department of State Publication 
No. 37), 20. 


® Clark, op. cit., 23. 


2° After selling Louisiana, the French government merely went through the 


form of taking over the province from Spain in order to deliver it to the United 
States some days later. 
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treatment of American colonies as spoils of war or pawns in 
the game of power politics was expressed not only in diplomatic 
representations to other governments but by vote of Congress 
as well. In the year 1811 there were incipient revolutionary 
movements in the Spanish colonies, and there were fears in the 
United States that these might lead to further cessions of 
Spanish possessions to other powers. Congress was so much 
impressed by the dangers inherent in possible territorial changes 
in Florida and the Caribbean area that its leaders deemed it 
advisable to make a specific declaration of the government's 
attitude. The result was a joint resolution which pointed out 
that “the destiny of the territory adjoining the southern border 
of the country” might influence the “security, tranquillity and 
commerce’”’ of the United States and that this country therefore 
could not, “without serious inquietude, see any part of said 
territory pass into the hands of any foreign power.” Further- 
more, “‘a due regard for their own safety compels them [the 
United States} to provide, under certain contingencies, for the 
temporary occupation of said territory; they, at the same time, 
declare that the said territory shall, in their hands, remain sub- 
ject to future negotiation.””™ 

The resolution of January, 1811, was designed to inform any 
power which might be coveting the territory about to slip from 
the hands of Spain that Congress was in full agreement with the 
policy enunciated by three successive Administrations during 
the previous thirteen years. The last part of this resolution, indi- 
cating that the United States was intending to act as guardian 
for any nearby colonial possessions whose status might be 
rendered ambiguous by events overseas, now reappeared after 
a span of a hundred and thirty years, when conditions in Europe 
were not unlike those of the Napoleonic era. For the Pittman- 
Bloom resolution of June, 1940, also carried the idea of a trustee- 
ship for colonies whose political control might be altered by 
reason of war developments in Europe. Yet there was one im- 
portant difference: in 1811 the United States government in- 


11 Clark, op. cit., 42. See also Philip C. Jessup, “The Monroe Doctrine in 
1940," American Journal of International Law, XXXIV, 704-711, October, 1940. 
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tended to act proprio motu, whereas in 1940 it would act in 
consultation with the other American republics. In 1811 there 
were no other American republics to consult; by 1940 there 
were a full score, and most of them had reached a state of 
political maturity which made their partnership natural and 
desirable in any effort to safeguard the interests of the Americas. 

This idea of partnership, this Continental Solidarity, had 
been slowly making headway in recent years as political condi- 
tions grew worse in Europe. At the Buenos Aires Conference in 
1936 the delegates had approved a Convention for Collective 
Security under which the republics agreed in principle to consult 
concerning co-operative measures of defense in case of a threat 
to the peace of the Americas. No agreement was reached, how- 
ever, for implementing the pact by the establishment of perma- 
nent consultative machinery.’* At the Lima Conference in 1938 
a substitute for such a body was devised by the adoption of a 
plan under which Foreign Ministers of the American states, or 
their representatives, would meet at the call of any one of them 
for informal conference in the various capitals by rotation.’* 
The first meeting of this character was held in Panama soon 
after the outbreak of the European war and was concerned 
mainly with plans for maintaining the neutrality of the Americas 
and for minimizing the economic effects of the conflict in this 
part of the world.”* 

With the collapse of France the Administration in Washing- 
ton decided that the time had come for another consultation on 
the new problems now confronting the American states. Accord- 
ingly on June 17, the day of the French surrender, and also the 
day on which the Senate passed the Pittman-Bloom resolution, 
the twenty other governments were invited to participate in a 
second emergency meeting of Foreign Ministers. At Panama, the 
year before, Havana had been designated as the place of the 
next gathering, and October 1, 1940, had been named as the 
tentative date, unless an earlier meeting should be found neces- 

12 The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 210. 


18 [bid., 1938, 290-291. 
14 [bid., 1939, 195 ff. 
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sary. The rush of events in Europe made speedy action desirable, 
and the date was changed to July 21. 


3. The Monroe Doctrine and the Axis 


In the interval between the issuing of this invitation and the 
meeting itself, the Department of State in Washington learned 
from the German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, just 
what he thought of its interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It will be recalled that on June 17 the United States government 
served notice on the various European powers directly con- 
cerned that it would not recognize any transfers of American 
territory from one foreign power to another.’® In effect, this 
was a warning to the Axis partners to keep their hands off the 
colonial possessions of the Netherlands and France. The notice 
had gone to Great Britain, France and the Netherlands as well 
as to Germany and Italy, but for a different reason. The demo- 
cratic powers were not suspected of any ambition to reorder 
political and economic arrangements in the New World; but 
they were included, no doubt, in order not to stigmatize the 
dictators directly. The Department of State acted quickly, since 
it was desirable that the Axis powers should know, in advance 
of the armistice negotiations with France, that any move on 
their part to take over the French possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere would not get the acquiescence of the United States. 

On July 1, a week after the final armistice negotiations had 
been concluded in Italy, Herr von Ribbentrop made a formal 
reply to Mr. Hull’s note of warning. The substance of his com- 
munication was made public a few days later by the Department 
of State, and there were indications that the tone of the original 
text had been sharp. The German Foreign Minister took issue 
with Mr. Hull on three points. In the first place, he could see 
no reason why the note should have been addressed to his gov- 
ernment, which in contrast to England and France had no 
territorial possessions in the Americas and had given no occa- 
sion whatever for the assumption that it intended to acquire any. 
So far, therefore, as Germany was concerned, the note was 

15 See above, p. 82. 
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‘‘without object.” In the second place, the interpretation placed 
upon the Monroe Doctrine by the United States would confer 
upon some European countries the right to possess territories in 
the Western Hemisphere and deny this right to others; and it 
was “obvious that such an interpretation would be untenable.” 
Finally, the demand under the Monroe Doctrine for non- 
intervention by European nations in American affairs could be 
“legally valid only on condition that the American nations for 
their part do not interfere in the affairs of the European conti- 
nent.”’?° 

Mr. Hull decided that no useful purpose would be served by 
a further exchange of views with Berlin, but in making public 
a synopsis of the Ribbentrop note he was at pains to point out 
that the Monroe Doctrine was “solely a policy of self-defense,” 
bearing no resemblance to “policies which appear to be arising 
in other geographical areas of the world which are alleged to 
be similar’’—but which “would in reality seem to be only the 
pretext for the carrying out of conquest by the sword, of mili- 
tary occupation, and of complete economic and political domi- 
nation by certain powers of other free and independent 
peoples.”"** 

Mr. Hull was here taking a thrust at Japan’s professed goal 
of a “new order in East Asia” as well as at Hitler’s magnilo- 
quence about a “new order in Europe.” He emphatically denied 
that the United States government was intervening in European 
affairs, but asserted that in its own interest it would continue 
to codperate with all the nations whose policies permitted in 
promoting economic and social rehabilitation and in “advancing 
the cause of international law and order, of which the entire 
world stands so tragically in need today.””* 

A semi-official statement from Rome said that the warning of 
June 17 was unnecessary so far as Italy was concerned and that 
the government did not intend to depart from its policy 


18 Department of State, Bulletin, Ill, 3-4, July 6, 1940. The statements in 
quotation marks are from the department's abstract and may not be a verbatim 
reproduction of the text of the note. 

17 Cf. Appendix IV (a). 

18 Ibid, 
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of non-intervention.’* Whether the government made any de- 
tailed reply to the note from Washington was not revealed by 
the Department of State. But on June 6, when Italy had been 
on the point of entering the war on the side of Germany, Signor 
Gayda, who usually spoke by the book when discussing II Duce’s 
foreign policy, had written in the Giornale d'Italia that the 
United States had better keep out of European affairs or certain 
European nations might retaliate in the Americas. This semi- 
official caveat was issued eleven days before the dispatch of the 
Hull note, and it was prompted by suggestions in some quarters 
in the United States that if Italy entered the war the United 
States might join the Allies. “By participating with too much 
indiscretion in European affairs and in the solution of problems 
that have a uniquely European origin and significance,” said 
this commentator, “the United States is automatically giving to 
the European powers the right to retaliate today or at any future 
time in American history, and on American territory.”*° 
Implied threats of this kind were entirely out of line with the 
assurances frequently given in the past by Mussolini’s partner 
in Berlin, and soon to be repeated, that Germany had no terri- 
torial or political designs on any part of the American continent. 
And so two days later, either on sober second thought or on a 
word from High Authority, Signor Gayda explained that no 
provocation or threat against the United States was intended. 
A week thereafter, and still before Mr. Hull had dispatched his 
note, Chancellor Hitler gave his first interview to an American 
newspaper correspondent since the outbreak of the war. He 
told Karl von Wiegand of the Hearst press that Germany had 
never entertained any idea of interfering in New World affairs 
and that ‘the manner in which the American continent shapes 
its life is of no interest to us.” But the Reich Chancellor added 
that there could be no “one-sided claim to freedom from inter- 
vention.” “America for the Americans, Europe for the Euro- 
peans,” he said.** At a press conference at the White House on 


19 New York Herald Tribune, June 20, 1940. 
2° Quoted in New York Times, June 7, 1940. 
21 New York Journal and American, June 14, 1940. 
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the day when this story appeared in the newspapers Mr. Roose- 
velt was asked for his opinion concerning Hitler's disavowal of 
aspirations affecting the Americas. “That brings up recollec- 
tions,” he said.?* Quite a lot of recollections, no doubt—of the 
Locarno Treaty and of Austria, of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
France. 


4. Collective Responsibility 


About three weeks later, through a piece of left-handed pub- 
licity, the President was oddly placed in a position where he 
seemed to be in accord with the Hitler formula of Europe for 
Europeans and with Japan’s fancy phrase about a Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia. On a Saturday morning early in July, while 
Mr. Roosevelt was at his country place in Hyde Park, his secre- 
tary, Stephen Early, faced the corps of newspaper correspondents 
who usually follow the President on his travels and who at the 
weekend are always keen to produce big news for their Sunday 
editions. For other reasons the Administration was correspond- 
ingly eager to get a front-page story in the metropolitan press 
at this time. The Republican party had just held its convention, 
drafted its platform and chosen its Presidential candidate, and 
it was receiving much attention in the papers. That the Admin- 
istration should wish to share the center of the stage with the 
opposition was altogether natural, but the President also wished 
to back up Mr. Hull’s remarks on the previous day in defense 
of the Monroe Doctrine against its Nazi critics,?* and above 
all to sound a keynote for the coming Havana meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the American republics by emphasizing 
the joint interest of these nations in upholding the doctrine as 
an instrument of their collective security. And so Mr. Early, 
speaking for the President without the aid of notes, was quoted 
as saying that the United States government had no intention of 
interfering in the territorial problems of Europe or Asia and 
“would like to see and thinks there should be applied a ‘Monroe 


22 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, June 15, 1940. 
23 See above, p. 127. 
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Doctrine’ for each of those continents.’”** He illustrated the 
point by saying that, in the opinion of his government, the dis- 
position and administration of the New World territorial pos- 
sessions of the nations overrun by Germany should be decided 
by the American republics, and that the disposition of French 
Indo-China “should be decided among the Asiatic countries.” 

These well-meant remarks were put forward too informally 
to be regarded as an official announcement of a new principle 
of foreign policy. They were obviously intended only to clarify 
certain matters, but it was quickly evident that they had had 
just the opposite effect. If taken literally, the program suggested 
would have required the Administration to adopt an isolation- 
ist policy and to repudiate many of the principles which it had 
asserted most vigorously during the past seven years. Indeed, 
Monroe Doctrines for Asia and Europe would have been wel- 
comed by the militarists in Japan and the dictators in Germany 
and Italy as just the thing to give color to their pretensions. 

The Hyde Park statement was criticized as not only half- 
baked but as ill-timed, since it was made only a few hours after 
Mr. Hull’s denunciation of the alleged parallels of the Monroe 
Doctrine in other regions as mere pretexts for conquest. The 
New York Times said that the statement “raises more questions 
than it answers,”*° and its neighbor, the Herald Tribune, de- 
clared that it “served merely to complicate the nation’s foreign 
policy in a grave crisis.”*® A few days later Mr. Early undertook 
to disentangle himself by informing the correspondents that 
any apparent conflict between his remarks and those of Mr. Hull 
was due to an oversight on his part, and that he had no idea of 
suggesting that the Axis powers be given a free hand in Europe 
and Asia. What he really meant, he said, was that conditions 
on those continents would be greatly improved, from the Amer- 
ican point of view, if small countries had a voice in continental 
affairs as they did in the Western Hemisphere. Thus was closed 
an incident which received more attention, perhaps, than its 


24 New York Times, July 7, 1940. 
25 Ibid. 
26 New York Herald Tribune, July 10, 1940. 
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importance justified; but it was duly noted that in his second 
effort the President’s official spokesman succeeded in empha- 
sizing the proprietary interest of all the American nations in 
the authentic Monroe Doctrine. And that had apparently been 
the main purpose in the beginning. 

While the Administration was seeking in this way to 
strengthen the idea of multilateral responsibility for the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere, there were developments in the 
Caribbean which gave added point to its declarations by reveal- 
ing the dangers inherent in the equivocal status of the posses- 
sions of France and the Netherlands in that area. On July 4 
British warships began to patrol the waters off the French island 
of Martinique and in doing so gave Washington new cause to 
worry. For these ships were after big game, and in their efforts 
to capture it they might easily bring the war to the very door- 
steps of the American republics, with consequences no one could 
foresee. 

The British were hunting for some French naval vessels 
carrying valuable cargoes. These warcraft had been at sea when 
France asked for an armistice and had been ordered by their 
government to take refuge in the island harbor of Fort-de- 
France. Among them was the aircraft carrier Béarn, having on 
board more than a hundred American-made planes which it 
had endeavored to rush to the aid of France during the Nazi 
drive. The British government now claimed title to these planes 
by virtue of its recent arrangements to take over all war mate- 
rials ordered by France from firms in the United States. The 
Vichy régime likewise claimed ownership and insisted that a 
transfer would violate a provision of the armistice forbidding 
the movement of war equipment from its existing location. 
Among the ships at Fort-de-France there was also a cruiser 
which at the time of the armistice was en route to the United 
States with a gold shipment believed to amount to $200,000,000 
or more.”’ The British feared that this gold would fall into Nazi 


27 The presence of this gold in Martinique gave rise to many stories. A United 
Press dispatch from Vichy, dated March 7, 1941, stated that the actual amount 
carried to the island was $945,232,344. 
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hands if the vessel were allowed to return to France, and this 
they were determined to prevent. 

Here were the makings of trouble—and in an area, too, pro- 
claimed by joint action of the American republics at Panama 
City about ten months before as a safety zone, from which 
belligerent operations of the European nations were to be 
barred.** This was not the first instance in which the neutrality 
of the zone had been violated, nor even the second or the third. 
Late in 1939 there had been a hard-fought battle off the coast 
of Uruguay between the German pocket-battleship Graf Spee 
and three British cruisers.” During 1940 several German 
freighters had been intercepted by Allied cruisers within the 
zone and had been scuttled by their crews to avoid capture, 
and a German commerce raider had sunk several British mer- 
chantmen.*° Joint protests by all the American governments had 
been duly made to Germany and the Allies against these viola- 
tions, but in every case the protests were rejected. Great Britain 
and France maintained that they could not respect the area of 
sanctuary so long as German ships were permitted to enter and 
profit by it, and Germany insisted that since these two countries 
held territorial possessions within the zone she would be placed 
at a disadvantage ir keeping her ships out of the area unless 
the Allies gave pledges, under the guaranty of the American 
states, not to use these possessions as bases for military opera- 
tions.** 

Events took a new turn and added new complications when 
the two former Allies brought their quarrel into the American 
zone. The growing tension between France and Great Britain 
increased the danger that the Vichy government might become 
more willing to co-operate with the Axis powers and consent to 
their use of its American possessions in various ways without 
any formal transfer of ownership. That the United States was 


28 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 199-206. 

29 Ibid., 205-206. 

8° The German vessels thus destroyed included the Wakama, on February 12, 
and the Hannover on March 8. 

81 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 199-205, 306, 568-569, February 24, 
March 16, May 25, 1940. 
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aware of such possible developments was indicated by its 
prompt dispatch of a heavy cruiser and six destroyers to the 
troubled spot. Washington was in no mood to agree to the 
blockade of any port in the Americas by a European power— 
not even by so friendly a power as Great Britain—for a blockade 
was an act of war. Although in due course assurances arrived 
from London that no blockade of Martinique was maintained 
or contemplated, the United States naval force remained on 
guard and spokesmen for the Administration reiterated and 
emphasized the government's traditional policy with explicit 
declarations that neither Great Britain nor Canada would be 
permitted to gain control of the island. 

The government meanwhile followed the course which it 
had pursued in the case of Iceland after the German occupation 
of Denmark* and announced its purpose to reopen its consulates 
at Fort-de-France and St. Pierre-Miquelon, which had been 
closed for some months because of lack of business, and to 
establish a new consulate at Cayenne in French Guiana. As in 
the case of Iceland, the consulates were intended to serve as 
observation posts rather than as agencies for protecting the 
interests of United States citizens and promoting international 
commerce. Some weeks later the consulate at Dakar, in French 
West Africa, was also re-established, after having been closed 
for nine years. This step was regarded as especially significant 
because of the proximity of this important airport to Natal and 
Pernambuco, on the “bulge” of the Brazilian coast. Before the 
war Dakar had been the eastern terminus of a French trans- 
atlantic air service to Brazil, and after the fall of France there 
were reports of the infiltration of Nazi airmen and technicians 
into the settlement. These stories, if true, might indicate Ger- 
man preparations for air raids on British colonies in Africa or 
in the Caribbean.** In any event, the reopening of the United 
States consulate in Dakar would enable the government to 


82 New York Times, July 9, 1940. 
88 See above, Chapter III. 
34 New York Times, August 11; New York Herald Tribune, August 18, 1940. 
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obtain from this strategic point much authoritative information 
of vital importance to its program of hemisphere defense. 

The immediate concern of the Washington authorities was 
to effect an amicable solution of the Martinique difficulty before 
some “incident” touched off an explosion and possibly embar- 
rassed proceedings at the meeting shortly to be held in Havana. 
The Nazi press recorded its satisfaction with recent events in 
the Caribbean, declaring that they had revealed Great Britain 
as the only nation threatening the Monroe Doctrine and would 
impress the Latin American delegates in Havana with the dis- 
crepancy between the realities and the Anglophile policy of 
Washington. The tone of the German comment implied a hope 
that the clash of interests between the two English-speaking 
nations would not only make the Latin American peoples sus- 
picious of both but would weaken the existing bonds between 
the United States and the British Empire. Speaking along this 
line on the eve of the Havana meeting, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
said: 


It is clear that the position which Washington has taken on the 
Martinique question, as well as the tendency now evident in its whole 
handling of the Monroe Doctrine, is of greater interest to none than the 
British and their Canadian Dominion. It is true that projects have been 
devised which temporarily bridge the gulf between the consequences of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the interests of the British Empire. But the 
inevitable fall of England from her place on the European continent will 
change the whole appearance of the political world . . . The political 
picture of the Western Hemisphere may be quite different from the 
status quo which Roosevelt recently said that he wishes to maintain with 
the aid of the Monroe Doctrine. This is only the minimum program of 
American policy, for he has already let the world know that the question 
of what to do with territory which a European power is no longer able to 
hold in that region will have to be decided by a conference of the 
American republics. Mr. Roosevelt and certainly many other Americans 
are therefore counting not on the status guo but on a new allotment of 
territory which will necessarily remain ‘‘American” in case of a change 
of ownership.*® 

35 Frankfurter Zeitung, July 19, 1940. In Washington during the remainder of 
the year the Department of State was in frequent consultation with the British and 


French Ambassadors in the hope of arriving at a peaceable solution of the problem 
created at Martinique. At Fort-de-France the French naval units were immobilized, 
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5. Axis Propaganda 


In spite of repeated denials from high Nazi sources of any 
desire to interfere in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, 
there were numerous incidents during the weeks preceding the 
Havana meeting which seemed to indicate that the totalitarian 
ferment was at work in many places. Among such incidents, 
the one which evoked the most discussion throughout the 
Americas was a speech by President Getulio Vargas of Brazil on 
June 11. In an address delivered aboard a warship before a 
naval and military audience, he declared that the world was on 
the threshold of a new era in which nationalism and force 
would supplant internationalism, pacifism, improvident liberal- 
ism and the sterile demagogy of political democracy. ‘‘Virile 
peoples,” he said, ‘must follow the line of their aspirations 
instead of standing still and gazing at a structure that is tum- 
bling down.’ | 

The remarks, as reported, bore a striking resemblance to some 
of the outgivings from Berlin and Rome; and coming from the 
head of the largest South American nation, and the one which 
in recent years had been notably co-operative with the United 
States at inter-American conferences,*” they were received in the 
Western World with varying degrees of amazement. Further- 
more, the address followed by only a few hours the Charlottes- 
ville speech of President Roosevelt, who characterized Italy's 
entrance into the war as a stab in the back of a neighbor.** 
Many Latin American newspapers which had just voiced their 
hearty approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s words promptly denounced 
the action of Senhor Vargas. In Buenos Aires Critica, an inde- 





but patrols were maintained by the navies of both Great Britain and the United 
States. The chief sufferers were the inhabitants of the little island, who through © 
no fault of their own were deprived of adequate food and supplies. In November 
the United States government released to Martinique a portion of the “frozen” 
French credits for the purchase of food, medical supplies and other necessities. 

86 As reported in the New York Times, June 12, 1940. 

87 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 288-289. 

88 See above, p. 76. The press was quick to remember that a son of President 
Vargas had been a student in Italy and had been flown home in an airplane 
piloted by a son of Mussolini. 
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pendent evening journal, strung a headline across its front page, 
saying, “Vargas, with Fascist Language, Justifies the Aggression 
of the Barbarians.” 

In the United States there had always been doubt in some 
quarters whether the southern republics were really as demo- 
cratic as the country’s leaders in recent years had seemed to 
believe. The Vargas speech tended to increase this skepticism 
and with it the sense of insecurity of the United States in the 
event of a German victory. According to Walter Lippmann, 
the words of the Brazilian President clearly showed that if the 
Axis powers should win the war in Europe they would not need 
to conquer South America but would find the dictators there 
hastening to become their allies. In the opinion of this com- 
mentator, the Vargas speech thus served one useful purpose: 
it made the situation so plain that there could be no excuse for 
misunderstanding it any longer.*° 

The Department of State refused to become exercised over 
the incident and could find comfort in the fact that the United 
States had a trusted friend in Senhor Oswaldo Aranha, the 
Brazilian Foreign Minister, and that relations with Brazil in 
general had never been on a more satisfactory basis. As proof 
of the good understanding it was pointed out in Washington 
that three destroyers were then being built for Brazil in the 
United States and that the guns for these vessels were being 
made in the government’s own ordnance plants. Senhor Vargas 
was apparently chagrined at the unfriendly reception given to 
his speech, and two days after its delivery he assured Mr. Roose- 
velt through diplomatic channels that he had no intention of 
challenging his statement at Charlottesville and in fact had not 
read it at the time of his own address. He made further amends 
by referring to the President as “liberal-minded, progressive 
and forward-looking, crying out as the voice of the whole conti- 
nent regarding perils which threaten America, and who knows 
that Brazil will not fail him in loyalty.”*' Meanwhile, the 


89 New York Times, June 12, 1940. 
4° New York Herald Tribune, June 13, 1940. 
*! Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 666, June 15, 1940. 
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Brazilian government's official spokesman in Rio de Janeiro 
explained that the remarks of Senhor Vargas did not refer to 
international policy but only to the internal situation and were 
intended to emphasize that changes in the world situation de- 
manded greater economic and military strength for the state.*? 
The Brazilian incident was only one of many which seemed 
to suggest the work of unseen Nazi or Fascist hands in the New 
World. It is not improbable that some accounts of these affairs 
were greatly exaggerated and that others were sheer propa- 
ganda, on a par with much of the material emanating from the 
headquarters of European dictators. But there was obviously 
some fire behind the smoke. The stories were many and varied. 
From Mexico, for example, came reports of an intensive under- 
cover campaign against the Allies and the United States; and 
there seemed to be a basis for these charges when the Mexican 
government asked Berlin to recall the press attaché of the 
German legation. Shortly afterward the Mexican authorities also 
unearthed a secret radio station for which they had long been 
searching.** In Chile, where it was reported that German agents 
were spending from $50,000 to $100,000 a month for propa- 
ganda through the press, the cinema and the radio, papers were 
seized which were said to reveal close contacts between Nazi 
agents and certain Rightist groups and to afford evidence of a 
plan to overthrow the existing Popular Front government.** 
In Uruguay in June there was much excitement over the dis- 
covery of a document in the home of a local Nazi leader 
indicating that Montevideo was the headquarters of a move- 
ment to unite all South America and merge it with some sort 
of world Reich, in which Uruguay would play an important 
agricultural réle. The arrest of twelve Nazi leaders suspected 
of being involved in this scheme brought a vigorous protest 
from the German Minister; and there were reports that he 
threatened economic retaliation after the war unless the gov- 
ernment adopted a more moderate policy. At any rate, the 


#2 New York Herald Tribune, June 14, 1940. 
43 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 195. 
44 Cf. dispatches of Russell B. Porter, New York Times, July 15-18, 1940. 
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Germans were released after being held for a time in cus- 
tody.*® 

The situation in Uruguay aroused solicitude in Washington. 
A short time after the discovery of the alleged Nazi plot, the 
United States cruiser Quincy, en route to Buenos Aires on a 
good will visit, was ordered to make a call also at Monte- 
video. A week later it was disclosed that the cruiser Wichita, 
which had also sailed on a “mission of friendship,” would like- 
wise visit that port. These visits were intended primarily to 
emphasize the idea of continental solidarity—to impress the 
German and Italian dictators and at the same time to assure 
the Latin American republics of the support of the United 
States in the event of a threat to their political integrity. 

The Quincy arrived at Montevideo on June 20, three days 
after the arrest of the twelve Nazis; and in spite of official 
denials, the idea persisted in the Uruguayan capital that there 
was a connection between the two events. In consequence, the 
welcome to the warship was enthusiastic beyond all expecta- 
tions. Especially noted were the remarks of the United States 
Minister to Uruguay, Edwin C. Wilson, at a luncheon tendered 
the commander of the visiting ship. Declaring that the liberties 
of the American republics were in grave danger, he added: “I 
am authorized to state that it is the intention and avowed policy 
of my government to codperate fully, whenever such codpera- 
tion is desired, with all of the other American governments in 
crushing all activities which arise from non-American sources 
and which imperil our political and economic freedom.’* 
These words were an appropriate curtain-raiser for the scenes 
which were to be staged a month later in Havana. 

As the date for the consultations of the American Foreign 
Ministers drew near, the efforts of the Axis propagandists were 
intensified. Their operations were conducted along two distinct 
lines. First, the people of Latin America were warned that ac- 
ceptance of United States leadership would menace their 
liberties. Secondly, their governments and businessmen were 


*5 New York Times, June 28, 1940. 
*° Department of State, Bulletin, III, 35, July 20, 1940. 
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assured that the war would soon end with a decisive victory for 
the Axis powers, and that in the new era which would follow 
the victors would be in the market for enormous quantities of 
the goods now jamming Latin American warehouses in default 
of buyers. There were hints that the orders would go only to 
the countries and the business firms which showed a friendly 
attitude toward the Axis throughout the war. In Havana Ger- 
man agents distributed mimeographed leaflets disavowing any 
intention of the Reich to acquire territory in the Western 
Hemisphere and ringing the changes on the familiar theme of 
“America for the Americans—Europe for the Europeans.’’*? 

At this time also, the governments of the Central American 
republics were receiving formal notes from diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Reich warning them to refrain from any act 
at the Havana meeting which might be detrimental to the 
economic interests of Germany. At a press conference in Wash- 
ington this action was criticized by Secretary Hull as apparently 
an attempt at the intimidation of nations whose sovereignty, 
freedom and integrity were entitled to the fullest respect of all 
countries.“* Apparently the Nazi officials themselves decided 
that they had taken too high a hand; for some days later the 
Costa Rican Foreign Minister announced that the German lega- 
tion had withdrawn the note of admonition tendered to his 
government. 

The propaganda activities of the Axis were supplemented by 
those of the Spanish Falange, a Fascist organization which 
nursed ambitions to restore the one-time predominance of Spain 
in the New World. The Falange Exterior was a branch organiza- 
tion for carrying on the work overseas, and was directed by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, Sefior Serrano Sufier, a brother-in- 
law of General Franco, the dictator. Its methods were not 
unlike those of the Axis powers, but it possessed certain advan- 
tages when operating in the Latin American countries, espe- 
cially in those in which Germans and Italians were none too 


*7 Cf. article by R. Hart Phillips, New York Times, July 7, 1940. 
*8 New York Times, July 12, 1940. 
49 Tbid., July 21, 1940. 
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popular. The Nazis found the Falange a convenient agency for 
spreading their propaganda, and the Spanish press joined the 
Germans and Italians in denouncing the motives of the United 
States in bringing about the Havana meeting.” 


6. Action in Havana 


The second meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics convened on July 21 and was in session 
until the 30th. The agenda, which had been prepared in Wash- 
ington by a committee of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union,*' divided the topics which were to be brought 
up for consultation into three sections: Neutrality, Protection 
of the Peace of the Western Hemisphere, and Economic Co- 
operation. Each of the twenty-one American governments sent 
its delegation, but only ten of them sent their Foreign Ministers, 
and most of these were from the smaller states.°? The absence 
of the heads of the Foreign Offices of such important South 
American countries as Argentina, Brazil and Chile led to some 
misgivings at first concerning the outcome of the meeting. Their 
failure to attend, however, was not due to any lack of interest 
in the proceedings; they were needed at home because of deli- 
cate questions arising in some cases from the European war and 
in others from domestic politics. 

Observers in Havana attached much significance to the fact 
that the United States delegation of sixteen, headed by Secre- 
tary Hull, contained a large number of economic experts and 
no military and naval advisers—an indication that economic and 
political rather than military co-operation would bulk large in 

°° One outcome of the Falange activities was the organization later in the year 
of a Council of Hispanicism, to work for closer relations between Spanish America 


and the mother country. Cf. H. B. Murkland, “Hispanic American Report,” 
Events, VIII, 456, December, 1940. 

5! The Governing Board consists of the twenty Latin American Ambassadors 
and Ministers to Washington and the Secretary of State of the United States, who 
serves as chairman. The special committee which drafted the agenda consisted of 
the diplomatic representatives of Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, El Salvador and 
Paraguay. 

52 The countries represented by Foreign Ministers were Colombia, Cuba, the 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay 
and the United States. 
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the discussions. The prevailing sentiment as the delegates con- 
vened could hardly be called optimistic, and the humid heat of 
a Cuban summer added nothing to the buoyancy of their spirits. 
Little preliminary spadework had been done among them, and 
they were disposed to wait and see what Mr. Hull had to 
propose. Hemisphere defense and continental solidarity were 
pleasant phrases, but their reality still rested on faith rather 
than on works. 

To arrive at an agreement on a common policy with regard 
to the territorial possessions of the European powers conquered 
by Germany was clearly the most difficult and delicate task con- 
fronting the meeting. The United States, as has already been 
shown, had taken a resolute stand against the transfer of sover- 
eignty over these areas to any other non-American power. This 
action, however, was still only unilateral, and if the spirit of 
the Buenos Aires and Lima Conferences was to be observed, it 
was incumbent upon the American republics to consult and if 
possible formulate a declaration of common policy. The ques- 
tion of a transfer of sovereignty was by no means the whole 
problem; Germany might leave the American colonies of France 
and the Netherlands in the nominal possession of those coun- 
tries and yet bring them completely within her own political 
and economic control. 

The delegates at Havana were a unit in their desire to pre- 
vent the revival of European land-grabbing, but they had vary- 
ing ideas as to the most desirable method of procedure to this 
end. In advance of the meeting the Cuban government had 
proposed the creation of protectorates, to be administered 
jointly by all the republics. Brazil, on the other hand, had sug- 
gested the establishment of mandates which would be admin- 
istered by single nations, as had been done in other parts of 
the world under the supervision of the League of Nations. 
Brazil was believed to have an eye on a mandate for herself in 
the Guianas, and her proposal at once encountered opposition 
from Argentina and Cuba. In lieu of a protectorate or mandates 
there were two other proposals: (1) that the American republics 
recognize and guarantee the independence of the territories, 
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and (2) that they be purchased outright, just as the United 
States had bought the Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917 
to prevent their use as German war bases. In the event of pur- 
chase, the buyer would obviously have to be the United States; 
for no other government could incur so much expense. 

Whatever plan was adopted, it was obvious that provision 
would have to be made for the defense of the “orphan” colonies, 
and that this provision would have to come from the United 
States. During preliminary discussions of this question the dele- 
gates were said to have been assured by French and German 
diplomats in Havana that no change in the ownership of the 
French territories in the Americas was contemplated,®* and 
these assurances appeared to have impressed some of them 
sufficiently to make them hesitate about taking any action with 
regard to the colonies so long as there was no overt act on 
Germany’s part. But there were others who believed that the 
administration of the French possessions by a Vichy govern- 
ment subject to the dictates of Germany was tantamount to a 
change of sovereignty within the meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

When Secretary Hull addressed the delegates on the second 
day of the meeting he was at pains to calm the fears of those 
who had been led to expect a call from the United States for 
direct intervention of some sort in the administration of the 
French and Dutch Caribbean colonies. He assured the delegates 
that inter-American action would be based wholly on a policy 
of self-defense, designed to preserve the freedom of every na- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere; that it would not confer 
hegemony on any American state and would also reject 
hegemony on the part of any other state. European possessions 
in the Americas, he said, had been congenial neighbors and 
should not be permitted “to become a subject of barter in the 
settlement of European differences or a battleground for the 
adjustment of such differences.” Either situation, according to 
Mr. Hull, would be a threat to the peace and safety of the 
hemisphere and might introduce a control “alien to the inter- 

58 Cf. dispatch by Harold B. Hinton, New York Times, July 22, 1940. 
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American system.” He therefore proposed “the establishment 
of a collective trusteeship, to be exercised in the name of all 
the American republics,” which would not “carry with it any 
thought of the creation of a special interest by any American 
republic.” The purpose of the trusteeship would be to further 
the interests of all American nations as well as those of the 
region in question; and, as soon as conditions would permit, 
“the region should be restored to its original sovereign or be 
declared independent when able to establish and maintain stable 
self-government.’’** Mr. Hull, in short, was giving a modernized 
version of what the Congress of the United States had said in 
1811, when it spoke of “temporary occupation . . . subject to 
future negotiation.” 

The speaker following Mr. Hull was Dr. Leopoldo Melo, 
head of the Argentine delegation. As in earlier conferences of 
the American republics, Argentina offered the chief obstacle to 
unanimity. That she regarded herself as the natural leader of 
the Latin American peoples, and disliked proposals for inter- 
American action emanating from Washington, was an old story. 
But considerations of prestige were not the only factor. With 
her export outlets blocked, Argentina was unwilling to risk 
the loss of Germany as a good customer after the war. Further- 
more, she had long nursed a grievance against Great Britain 
for taking possession of the Falkland Islands in 1833, and some 
of her spokesmen were of the opinion that this question should 
be considered along with that of the French and Netherland 
possessions. 

The delegates, therefore, were not surprised when Dr. Melo 
voiced opinions markedly different from those of Mr. Hull. He 
deprecated a resort to untried experiments and efforts to solve 
problems which might never arise. He referred briefly to the 
mandates created after the World War and remarked that they 
“did not create the associations of free peoples conceived by 
American idealism.’®* Thus were foreshadowed, on the second 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 46, July 27, 1940. 
55 See above, p. 124. 


58 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, July 23, 1940. 
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day of the meeting, the differences of opinion which were to 
emerge more clearly in subsequent discussions. 

On the following day a preliminary draft of the United States 
plan for collective trusteeship was laid before the appropriate 
committee for consideration. The main point of debate which 
the proposal evoked was whether a definite line of procedure, 
to be followed immediately whenever the occasion arose, should 
be agreed upon in advance, or whether the governments should 
limit themselves to a multilateral declaration similar to that 
already enunciated by the United States and then await develop- 
ments before consulting as to the next step. Argentina urged 
the second course, maintaining that any transfer of sovereignty 
was as yet purely hypothetical, and that no danger existed so 
long as the British fleet kept the Germans restricted to the 
Continent. Mr. Hull maintained that immediate action was 
necessary in order to minimize the danger of the colonies be- 
coming bases for Nazi penetration. 

In the ensuing discussion the Argentine delegation main- 
tained that the people of the areas in question should be con- 
sulted before they were brought under any new administration; 
that the assumption of authority over territory claimed by a 
European government would be tantamount to an act of war, 
and that in the case of its own country war could be declared 
only by Congress.°’ The Vichy government at this juncture 
announced that it would insist on respect for its sovereignty 
over French possessions in the Western Hemisphere; that this 
territory was in no way affected by its armistice agreements with 
Germany and Italy, and that France had no intention of sur- 
rendering it. For several days the discussions remained in a 
state of deadlock, but on July 27, when it became evident that 
Argentina alone was still holding out, a compromise was 
effected, largely through the efforts of Secretary Hull. Dr. Melo 
and his colleagues were aware that it would not enhance the 
prestige of their country if by their sole opposition they had 
upset the program of continental solidarity. 


At the end, therefore, the dissenters were easily appeased 
57 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, July 26, 1940. 
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with a few concessions, the most important of which was the 
substitution of “regions of provisional administration” for the 
“mandates” and the “joint protectorates” which had been pro- 
posed.** The Committee on the Preservation of Peace in the 
Western Hemisphere, of which Secretary Hull was chairman, 
drafted two plans for the provisional administration of Euro- 
pean possessions in the Americas, which were adopted by the 
delegates. One of these, which came to be known as the Act 
of Havana, embodied a broad statement of inter-American 
policy with regard to hemisphere defense, followed by pro- 
visions for an Emergency Administrative Committee empowered 
to “assume the administration of the region attacked or threat- 
ened.”®® This committee would consist of a representative of 
each of the American republics and could be convened at the 
request of any one of these states. If, however, the need for 
prompt action should be so urgent that the convening of the 
committee was not practical, any one of the governments, acting 
individually or jointly with others, would be entitled to “act in 
the manner which its own defense or that of the continent 
requires.” 

In effect, the declaration in the Act of Havana of a general 
policy for the American states gave a multilateral character to 
the principles which had already been enunciated in Washing- 
ton by the Administration and Congress. The procedure pre- 
scribed in the act was an interim arrangement to be employed, 
if the occasion warranted, only until permanent legal machinery 
could be set up. Provision for this machinery was embodied in 
the second document drafted by the committee—a Convention, 
which would go into effect when ratified by two-thirds of the 
states. The convention embodied the same fundamental princi- 
ples laid down in the act, but it formulated in detail the specific 
steps which were to be followed in making them effective. A 
body designated as the Inter-American Commission for Terri- 
torial Administration, composed of a representative from each 

®8 Cf. Howard J. Trueblood, “The Havana Conference of 1940,” Foreign 


Policy Reports, XVI, 160-161, September 15, 1940. 
5° For text, cf. Appendix IV (6). 
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ratifying state, was to take jurisdiction over any American 
territory controlled by a non-American government if another 
non-American government should attempt directly or indirectly 
to extend its sovereignty over this area. Actual administration 
of the territory would be entrusted by the commission to one or 
more American states, and the administrator was forbidden to 
establish a privileged position in this territory either for itself or 
for any other states. The anxieties of Argentina with regard 
to the Falkland Islands, of Chile with regard to Antarctica, 
and of Guatemala with regard to the boundaries of British 
Honduras were calmed by a stipulation that the plan would 
not apply to territories which were the subject of dispute or 
claims between European powers and the American republics. 

With the adoption of the act and the convention, the major 
objective of the Havana meeting was attained. The United 
States was the first of the signatories to ratify the convention.” 
In addition to these two agreements, the delegates approved 
twenty-five other declarations, resolutions and recommendations, 
but a relatively small number of these had any direct bearing 
on the problem of hemisphere defense. Next in importance 
to the problem of European possessions were the questions of 
economic and financial co-operation, the safeguarding of Amer- 
ican neutrality and the suppression of subversive foreign ac- 
tivities. Action of some sort was taken by the delegates on each 
of these matters. 

Economic collaboration and the liberalization of trade poli- 
cies were objectives which had always been close to the heart 
of Secretary Hull. The strangulation by the war of a consider- 
able part of the export trade of Latin America had given these 
aims a new importance, and in his address at the beginning of 
the consultations he made a number of specific proposals, which 


© Cf. Report on the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, 22-26 (Pan American Union, Congress and Conference 
Series No. 32). 

*1 The Senate voted its consent to ratification on September 27. Department of 
State, Bulletin, 111, 269-271, 309, September 28, October 12, 1940. 

®2 The others dealt mainly with matters of a more or less routine character, 
such as precautions in the issuance of passports, sanitary codperation, aid to 
refugees, the codification of international law, and so forth. 
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were later embodied in a resolution drafted by the Committee 
on Economic Coéperation and adopted by the delegates. The 
resolution reaffirmed the adherence of the American republics 
to liberal principles of international trade and emphasized the 
desirability of conducting “trade with the entire world in ac- 
cordance with these principles as soon as the non-American 
nations are prepared to do likewise.” More specifically, it 
advocated an enlargement of the functions of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, which 
had been created at the first consultative meeting in Panama. 
This committee was requested to take steps to relieve the export 
situation by such measures as co-operation with the various 
countries in efforts to increase domestic consumption of sur- 
pluses of exportable commodities, the stimulation of inter- 
American trade in such products, the promotion of co-operation 
in their handling, financing and orderly marketing, and the 
devising of arrangements to assure “equitable terms of trade for 
both producers and consumers of the commodities concerned.’ 
There were hopes that measures of this sort, by easing the jam 
in the export markets, would make it more difficult for the 
totalitarian powers to exploit the situation to their advantage by 
offers of liberal barter arrangements, once the British blockade 
was lifted, and in this way linking the interests of many Latin 
American countries with the Axis. 

The Committee on Neutrality formulated nine resolutions 
and recommendations, all of which were adopted. Besides deal- 
ing with various aspects of neutrality in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the committee gave its attention to the activities of 
agents of foreign governments and of alien groups seeking to 
undermine the peace and security of the American republics. 
One resolution called for the drafting of a convention embody- 
ing the principles of neutrality as recognized in international 
law and as embodied in laws in force in individual republics 
and contained in the resolutions of Panama, adopted in 1939. 
When finally drafted, this convention was to be deposited with 
the Pan American Union for ratification by the individual states. 


*8 For full text, cf. Report, 41-42. 
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In dealing with subversive foreign activities, the delegates 
adopted a series of resolutions aimed chiefly at (1) activities 
directed from abroad against domestic institutions; (2) activi- 
ties of diplomatic and consular agents, especially in cases where 
the personnel of their staffs was in excess of requirements for 
the exercise of their ordinary duties; and (3) activities within 
the American states tending to place in jeopardy the common 
democratic ideal. 

The Havana meeting, like that of Panama the year before, 
was an example of the American consultative machinery at 
work. As in the case of the first meeting, the actual accomplish- 
ments could be gauged only by the course of subsequent devel- 
opments. The delegates could only consult and then advise. It 
remained for their governments to supply later the necessary 
implementation—to convert advice and suggestions into posi- 
tive action. On the whole, the consultative machinery worked 
better on its second test than it did on its first. The collabora- 
tion of the American republics was brought to a new high point, 
and certainly the Nazi and Fascist powers could derive no satis- 
faction from the proceedings. They saw twenty-one republics 
act as a unit against any territorial encroachments in the Western 
Hemisphere, against the closed bilateral barter system, which 
was a distinctive feature of Axis commercial policy, and against 
the spread of propaganda and subversive operations by official 
Axis agents and local ‘fifth columnists.” And they saw these 
steps taken, not by vassal peoples conforming to the will of a 
master race, but by free and independent states arriving at an 
understanding of their common interests by the use of the 
democratic process in international affairs. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


HIGH TENSION IN THE PACIFIC 


THE concern of the United States with respect to the future 
status of the possessions of countries recently overrun by Ger- 
many was not confined to territory in the Caribbean. Some of 
these countries also had possessions in the Pacific. Early in the 
spring of 1940, while rumors were afloat regarding an im- 
pending German invasion of the Netherlands, Japan had in- 
dicated that she would be deeply concerned if any war develop- 
ment in Europe should have repercussions in the Netherlands 
Indies, and Secretary Hull had promptly countered with a 
statement that any change in the status quo in that area would 
be of interest to other countries as well as to Japan.’ Another 
direction in which Japan might undertake to extend her con- 
quests southward had been noted nearly a year before, when 
she occupied the island of Hainan and thus endangered the 
nearby French possessions in Indo-China.? Both these possi- 
bilities of trouble were in the air before the German Blitzkrieg 
broke. They were brought sharply into focus by the subsequent 
collapse of the Netherlands and France. 


1. The Stalemate in China 


For Japan herself the prospect of gaining territory and 
prestige by taking advantage of the calamities befalling the 
European powers was none too inviting. She still had “the 
China incident” on her hands after two and a half years of 
costly fighting. The Soviet Union had caused her much trouble 
and expense on the frontier of Outer Mongolia, and was in 
a position to cause still more.* The British had military and 

1 See below, p. 166. 


2 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 251. 
® Ibid., 1937, 190-191; 1938, 328-329; 1939, 247, 248. 
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naval forces in the Pacific area, in spite of their European 
preoccupations. The opposition of the United States to Japan’s 
program of a new order in East Asia had been consistent and 
persistent. Finally, there were indications on all sides of sim- 
mering domestic discontent. 

Early in 1940 the dissatisfaction in Japan with economic 
conditions and with the foreign policy of the government had 
become so plain that the military leaders, the real rulers of the 
country, forced the resignation of Premier Abe and his entire 
Cabinet. The Abe government had been wholly subservient to 
the very men who were now turning it out. Clearly they wished 
to make it a scapegoat for their failures and hoped by the re- 
moval of unpopular Ministers to save the prestige of the army 
and carry on their program in China with a minimum of criti- 
cism. The new Premier, Admiral Yonai, was a man of moderate 
views who had consistently advocated the cultivation of better 
relations with the United States. His choice was regarded in 
this country as a possible gesture of conciliation from Tokyo, 
and the fact that he took office on January 14, just twelve days 
before the commercial treaty between Japan and the United 
States was due to expire, gave added weight to this view. It was 
noted, however, that there was no change of War or Navy 
Ministers; and the designation of Mr. Hachiro Arita as Minister 
of Foreign Relations did not seem to offer much promise of 
closer relations with the democratic powers. He was the ac- 
credited author of the Anti-Comintern Pact and a friend of the 
Nazi and Fascist régimes. 

Nor was there much in the public utterances of the new 
Premier to suggest conciliation. In his first broadcast he de- 
clared that Japanese policy toward China had been ‘“‘immutably 
fixed,” that every assistance would be given to the new central 
government about to be set up in Nanking (under Japanese 
auspices), and that the nation must be united in the effort to 
establish ‘‘a new order in East Asia.” The Premier spoke some- 
what vaguely of maintaining an independent line in foreign 
policy, by which he probably meant non-involvement in the 
European war, and of the need of readjusting relations with 
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foreign powers; but what apparently interested his people most 
was his promise that the government would “endeavor to 
stabilize the people’s living while enforcing the wartime system 
and expanding the national strength.’ 

The new Premier, in fact, was in office not because of his 
views concerning foreign relations but because of the increas- 
ing economic pinch. Rigid wartime controls had been ineptly 
administered. Prices were high, and necessities were scarce. 
There was a lack of rice, due to the failure of the crop in Korea. 
There was a shortage of both water power and coal, due in the 
first instance to a drouth and in the second to the drafting of 
miners and of transportation equipment for war service. The 
curtailment of power consumption in turn slowed down the 
operations of such essential war industries as furnaces, smelters 
and machine shops.° 

There were many indications that the people of Japan were 
growing weary of the heavy taxes, the high prices and the lower 
real income which were the inevitable accompaniments of the 
undeclared war with China. An incident in the Japanese Diet 
early in February, shortly after the government’s announce- 
ment of new industrial controls, was believed to reveal what 
was smoldering in the minds of an important element of the 
population. Mr. Takao Saito, a prominent member of the power- 
ful Minseito party, which has always drawn most of its sup- 
port from urban and industrial centers, delivered a defiant 
speech in criticism of the government’s policy toward China 
and especially of its program for a “new order in East Asia.” 
He asked what the new order really meant and expressed 
doubts whether it could ever be attained, or whether the new 
puppet government about to be set up in Nanking could ever 
unify China or discharge any of its international obligations 
unless supported by Japanese bayonets. He belittled the army’s 
talk of a “holy war,” which he said was only a cloak, charged 
that the government was afraid to take the country into its 


* New York Times, January 17, 1940. 
5 Ibid., February 1, 1940. 
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confidence, and wanted to know specifically what the people 
were getting for their heavy sacrifices. 

The speech provoked outbursts of anger from the army and 
patriotic societies. The plain-spoken deputy was accused of 
“defiling the souls of hundreds of thousands of dead,” and his 
remarks were expunged from the record, while he himself was 
expelled from his party and some months later from the Diet 
also. It was noted that prominent political leaders and a con- 
siderable section of the press defended his action; but the 
militarists who dictated the government's policy held persistently 
to their course, regarding themselves as accountable neither to 
the Cabinet nor to the Parliament, since they had direct and 
independent access to the Emperor. Some effort was made, how- 
ever, to allay the patent discontent by a campaign of propaganda 
emphasizing the nation’s inherent economic capacity, the in- 
crease of national income in terms of production, and the gain 
in public savings. 

Further evidence that Japan was feeling the strain of the 
war was noted in the middle of February, when the Japanese 
command in South China suddenly discontinued offensive opera- 
tions in the province of Kwangsi. It had attempted to extend 
its area of occupation southward toward the frontier of French 
Indo-China and perhaps block one of the important supply 
routes to Chungking, the temporary Chinese capital. The Chi- 
nese, however, offered such stubborn resistance that the cam- 
paign was abandoned, and Japanese troops were called in from 
their advanced positions. The Japanese command thereupon 
issued an extraordinary pronouncement addressed to none other 
than the Chinese Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, notifying 
him that as a result of Japanese “‘victories” in recent weeks 
further resistance would be futile. The army now held enough 
territory in China to establish the “new order,” it said, and 
added that rapid progress had already been made toward the 
establishment of a central government in Nanking under Wang 
Ching-wei.’ “Therefore,” continued this remarkable document, 


© Times (London), February 15, 1940. 
* See below, p. 160. 
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“in the future we will not expand our operations, but will 
await your offensive, and in case you adopt this latter plan we 
will resort to necessary tactics and add more pages to the war 
annals of the world.’® 

The Chiang Kai-shek government at Chungking promptly 
replied with an announcement of its plans to float large loans 
for munitions and reconstruction. The munitions loan—the 
first of this type to be issued—was expected to amount to ap- 
proximately half a billion Chinese dollars. Meanwhile the de- 
cision of the Japanese southern army to remain thereafter on the 
defensive was regarded as a virtual admission that it could not 
break down Chinese resistance in the southern provinces and 
as additional evidence that the strain on Japan’s manpower and 
economic resources was beginning to tell. At this time also 
there were reports that a Japanese offensive in Inner Mongolia, 
aimed at closing a supply route between China and the Soviet 
Union, had likewise reached a condition of stalemate. 

The militarists in Tokyo were certainly not making good their 
boast that they would crush Chiang Kai-shek, even if they had 
to chase him into Tibet to do so.® Yet it would be a mistake 
to assume that their grip on any part of occupied China was 
slipping. They held a third of the country, including about half 
the population, as well as the cream of the agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial areas. But to hold it they were compelled 
to keep at least a million men constantly under arms and to 
maintain extended lines of communication which were always 
in danger of interruption by guerrilla warfare. And it was still 
true that, after two and a half years of attempted conquest, the 
actual authority of the invaders extended no farther than their 
guns could shoot. Japan’s drive had reached the point of di- 
minishing returns. 


2. A Trade Treaty Expires 


On January 17 the newly appointed Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Arita, gave his first statement to the press and spoke 


® New York Times, February 15, 1940. 
® [bid., February 16, 1940. 
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of efforts which he would make to “normalize’’ relations with 
the United States. He was referring especially to the Japanese- 
American commercial treaty of 1911, which was due to expire 
within nine days, or exactly six months after the United States 
government had given Japan the required advance notice for its 
abrogation.’° So long as the treaty had been in effect the United 
States was barred by its provisions from laying an embargo on 
the export of war materials to Japan. With its expiration on 
January 26, this bar would be removed, and Washington would 
possess a weapon which might perhaps be employed to convince 
Tokyo of the wisdom of pursuing a different course on the 
Asiatic mainland. 

During the last two months of 1939 conversations had been 
in progress in Tokyo between Ambassador Grew and the 
Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura. The Japanese Minister had 
hoped to bring about the negotiation of a new treaty or at 
least of a modus vivendi which would at once replace the 
abrogated instrument. Little, if anything, was accomplished 
through these discussions, and they were finally transferred 
to Washington. Here an interim agreement was devised, and 
Tokyo was reassured in some measure by arrangements under 
which Japanese shipping and cargoes would continue for an 
unspecified period to enjoy the benefit of the treaty’s exemp- 
tions from certain special fees and duties. The Japanese govern- 
ment likewise disavowed its intention of discriminating in any 
way against goods or ships from the United States. Both gov- 
ernments wished to avoid penalizing each other’s normal peace- 
time trade, and so, for the time being, this trade was permitted 
to remain on a most-favored-nation basis. But until the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty there was always the possibility of an 
embargo by the United States on many exports which to Japan 
were of vital importance. 

Japanese officials and businessmen were outwardly hopeful 
that commercial relations between the two countries would 
continue as usual, but the press comment carried an undertone 
of nervousness and resentment. On January 23, when the treaty 

10 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 265-270. 
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had only three more days to run, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington was notified at the Department of State that com- 
mercial arrangements would be on a day-to-day basis, subject 
at any time to such revision as developments might indicate 
to be necessary or desirable.’ Furthermore, there was one 
change incident to the lapse of the treaty which, though mainly 
of a technical character, was likely to be resented by a sensitive 
people and might possibly increase the irritation caused by the 
exclusion of Japanese immigrants. Under the treaty Japanese 
nationals had been permitted to enter the United States to 
engage in business and to remain for an indeterminate period 
while so engaged. After January 26 they could enter only as 
visitors under a one-year permit, which might, however, be 
extended upon application; and those who had previously en- 
tered the country under treaty arrangements were now required 
to obtain annual permits in order to remain. 

That the abrogation of their commercial privileges was a blow 
to the national pride of the Japanese was immediately apparent. 
The press sensed an attempt by Washington to frustrate plans 
for Japan’s national future. The influential Asahi in Tokyo 
described the new day-to-day trade basis as a sword of Damo- 
cles; the literary Yomiuri declared that the people would “not 
forget this affront to our national honor by a nation which 
waves a big stick under our nose,” and the chauvinistic 
Kokumin, which often spoke for the militarists, denounced 
the act as “unfriendly” and added that “if there is trouble in 
the future, it will be the American President who is to blame.” 

The Japanese Foreign Office adopted a more conciliatory tone. 
Its official spokesman stated on January 26 that the action of the 
United States government was intended ‘‘to be of service in 
the solution of various questions arising between Japan and 
America in connection with the China affair.” He disavowed 
any purpose on the part of his government to eliminate “the 
just and reasonable interests of third powers in China,” and 
insisted that it had left open “many fields for co-operation be- 


11 New York Times, January 24, 1940. 
22 Quoted in Journal of Commerce (New York), January 26, 1940. 
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tween Japan and third powers in creating a new East Asia.” 
He pointed out that trade relations between the two countries 
would, on the whole, remain unaltered during an interim 
period and expressed confidence that the negotiations then 
under way would restore these relations “to a normal state 
with a treaty basis.’”** 

The Administration in Washington made no comment when 
the treaty expired. Members of Congress who were quoted in 
the press spoke mostly in approval of the government’s decision 
to make no immediate effort to negotiate a new agreement. It 
was felt that a nation which had so flagrantly disregarded 
many of its treaties would have little reason to complain if the 
United States should proceed somewhat deliberately in nego- 
tiating a new one with it. A probation period for Japan would 
do no harm, it was said, while resumption of treaty relations 
at this time might be construed as positive approval of her 
conduct in China. A note of dissent, however, came from Repre- 
sentative Fish of New York, the ranking minority member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, who saw in the treaty’s 
abrogation “‘just another blow at King Cotton.” His words im- 
plied that Japan, then the largest consumer of American cotton, 
might retaliate by buying much of her supply elsewhere." 

There were indications that Japan was already endeavoring 
to offset possible losses in her trade with the United States 
by special efforts to expand her commerce with other countries. 
This was seen, for example, in the trade missions which she was 
sending to several countries of Latin America. It was apparent 
also that Japan was seeking in some ways to retaliate in kind 
against the United States; for two days before the treaty expired 
all aliens residing in Japan were required to register with the 
police and to obtain residence permits good for only one year, 
but renewable. Foreigners living in Japan were thus placed 
on the same footing as Japanese living in the United States. 
More of this diplomatic tit-for-tat was contemplated; Japan 
might also annul a treaty. Foreign Minister Arita informed the 


18 Text in Contemporary Japan, 1X, 350-351, March, 1940. 
14 New York Times, January 26, 1940. 
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Diet that his government was weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a formal abrogation of the Nine Power Pact, 
since some of its provisions were now “incongruous.” But for 
Japan formally to abrogate a treaty which she had repeatedly 
violated over a period of nearly ten years, and which she had 
often declared was no longer valid,"® seemed to Western minds 
to be not a little incongruous in itself. 


3. Embargo Proposals 


The rescinding of the treaty cleared the way for restrictions 
on exports to Japan, provided that the President and Congress 
gave their consent. Proposals for an embargo on the ship- 
ment of war materials had been publicly discussed in the 
United States for at least two years, and the question had been 
before Congress for about a year. Five bills or resolutions, in- 
troduced at the previous session, and laying various kinds of 
prohibitions upon exports, were still pending when Congress 
reconvened in January. Three of these, which had been intro- 
duced in the House, called for restrictions on the shipment of 
pig iron and steel and iron scrap.’° Two others, introduced in 
the Senate by Senators Pittman and Schwellenbach,"’ contained 
somewhat more complicated provisions, and during January and 
February they received careful attention from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Pittman resolution authorized the President to forbid the 
export of specified war materials whenever he found that any 
signatory of the Nine Power Treaty was endangering the lives 
of American citizens or depriving them of their lawful rights 
and privileges. Under the provisions of this measure the laying 
of an embargo would be discretionary with the Executive. The 
Schwellenbach resolution prescribed a mandatory embargo of 
wider scope, which was to be imposed on the shipment of any 


15 It was a Japanese thesis that this treaty, negotiated in 1922, was no longer 
applicable to Far Eastern conditions because of changes since that date. Cf. The 
United States in World Affairs, 1938, 333. 

16 These were H. J. Resolution 42, H. R. 979, and H. R. 3419, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, First Session. 


17S. J. Resolutions 123 and 143, Seventy-sixth Congress, First Session. 
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article or materials, except agricultural commodities, employed 
in violation of the Nine Power Treaty.’* One of the foremost 
advocates of such legislation was Mr. Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State under President Hoover, and soon to join the 
Roosevelt Cabinet as Secretary of War. Another outspoken sup- 
porter was Rear Admiral Yarnell (retired), former commander 
of the Asiatic fleet, who was in Chinese waters at the time of 
the Panay incident.’® A series of Gallup polls in past months had 
indicated a growing sentiment in favor of checking the sale 
of arms and ammunition to Japan.” 

There was no denying the fact that since the beginning of the 
“China incident” in 1937 the United States had served the 
Japanese well in the matter of strategic war materials. It was 
estimated that the proportion of her exports to Japan which 
represented materials essential to war had risen from 57 per 
cent in 1937 to 70 per cent in 1939. These materials consisted 
almost entirely of petroleum products, iron and steel scrap, 
copper, lead, ferro-alloys, metal-working machinery, automo- 
biles (with parts and accessories), and also for a time aircraft 
and aircraft parts. The threat of an embargo, therefore, was 
something which Tokyo could not regard lightly, especially 
since the European war had cut off access to strategic materials 
in many other markets. 

In the United States the proponents of an embargo argued 
that in permitting this continuous outflow of potential military 
supplies the country was not only depleting its own resources 
for defense but was actually arming a possible enemy. They 
maintained that it was not only inconsistent but short-sighted 
to help China with one hand and with the other to give Japan 
the stuff with which to crush her and thereafter to elbow the 
United States out of the Far East. Their opponents, however, 
insisted that an embargo could not save China but would only 
cause the Japanese to intensify their aggression; that it would 


18 Cf. also T. A. Bisson, “America’s Dilemma in the Far East,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, XVI, 102-103, July 1, 1940. 

19 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1937, 230-234. 

20 Cf. Appendix II (a). 
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lead to reprisals against Americans in the Far East, which in 
turn would draw the country into war; that it would drive 
Japan into an alliance with the Axis powers or the Soviet Union; 
that it would aid Hitler in his war on the Allies by diverting 
the attention and energies of the United States to the protection 
of her interests in the Pacific; and that it would produce eco- 
nomic dislocation in the United States, with ensuing depression 
and unemployment. 

The opponents, though strong in their convictions, seemed 
to be in the minority, and with the abrogation of the trade 
treaty there was renewed pressure on Washington for embargo 
legislation. But when the leaders in Congress looked to the 
White House for a signal to go ahead, it was not given. Con- 
ditions both at home and abroad seemed to make it necessary 
for the Administration to proceed with caution. Moreover, 
with the treaty’s termination Japan had been served with 
notice that she must respect the rights of the United States if 
she wished to regain her commercial privileges, and it seemed 
only reasonable that she should have a probation period before 
further measures were undertaken. It was far from certain, too, 
that embargo legislation could be obtained, even if the Ad- 
ministration desired it, without a protracted fight which would 
weaken the diplomatic position of the United States by reveal- 
ing a cleavage of public opinion within the country, while de- 
feat of the measure, or even its passage by a close vote, would 
only encourage Japan to proceed on her course. 

Senator Pittman was ready for action along the lines of his 
resolution, but the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which 
he was chairman, was reported to be almost evenly divided. 
He had hoped to get a word from the Department of State 
which would turn the scales in favor of his measure, but when 
Secretary Hull was not disposed to appear before the committee 
it was evident that the Administration did not wish to see any 
embargo measure brought to debate just then. Presumably, 


measures of economic pressure against Japan were to be kept 
as a weapon in reserve. 
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4. China's New “Central Government” 


Although unwilling to invoke drastic trade penalties against 
Japan, the Administration did not relax its efforts to render 
direct assistance to China. Indeed, proposals for further financial 
aid to the Chungking government paralleled its quiet moves 
to sidetrack the embargo. On March 7, about two weeks after 
the Senate committee had dropped further consideration of the 
Pittman and Schwellenbach resolutions, the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington announced that it had granted a new credit of 
$20,000,000 to the government of General Chiang Kai-shek. 
The loan was secured mainly by shipments of tin from South 
China, and the proceeds would be employed for the purchase 
of motor trucks, road-building machinery and similar equip- 
ment in the United States which the Chinese needed to im- 
prove their transportation facilities, now one of their most 
serious military problems.”* 

Ever since Japan’s military incursion into Manchuria in 1931 
the efforts of the Western powers to exert pressure upon her 
with a view to obtaining some modification of her Far Eastern 
policy had usually been followed by some new act of aggression 
against China. Therefore, when the United States abrogated the 
trade treaty and advanced further credits to the government of 
free China, some new move by Tokyo was to be expected. 
The Japanese leaders delayed a bit, however, until they esti- 
mated that the lapse of the treaty would have no serious eco- 
nomic effects, and then on March 30 they proceeded to proclaim 
a “New China.” In other words, they finally set up the puppet 
central government about which there had been much talk for 
many months. For the seat of this new régime they chose 
Nanking, the former capital of Chiang Kai-shek, and as head 
of the government they picked Mr. Wang Ching-wei, a former 
close associate of the Generalissimo. 

The extemporized leader of New China had not long since 
been prominent in the government at Chungking, but he had 


21 This loan was made possible by a recent act of Congress increasing the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank by $100,000,000. See above, Chapter II. 
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disagreed so violently with Chiang Kai-shek and others of his 
colleagues that he finally severed relations, flew to Hong Kong 
and there made overtures to the Japanese. He seemed to Tokyo 
to be the person best fitted to play the same kind of rdle in 
China proper which had already been staged for Henry Pu-yi in 
Manchuria;** and so, after much advance advertising and also 
many delays, the appropriate moment seemed at last to have 
arrived for taking the next step toward the establishment of 
the new order. China was now to have another national gov- 
ernment, which it was hoped would draw the support of the 
people away from General Chiang Kai-shek. 

The proclaiming of New China was thus Japan’s answer to 
the measures in behalf of the status guo which had recently 
been taken in Washington. The Tokyo government at once 
pledged its full support and co-operation and expressed its 
“earnest expectation that the various powers will come to a 
clear understanding of this solemn reality, and forthwith con- 
tribute toward the establishment of peace in East Asia.” The 
nations on the outside were left in no doubt as to how they were 
expected to conduct themselves under the new dispensation. 
They were assured that “Japan has no intention of excluding 
peaceful economic activities of third powers that conform with 
the new situation in East Asia.”’** Indeed, it was “her desire 
to co-operate with these powers and share with them the benefits 
of international amity,” and she was ‘‘confident New China 
will pursue a similar policy.”** 

In spite of this endorsement, the sponsors of New China fell 
short of establishing the régime as the de jure government. 
Tokyo withheld formal recognition for the time being and 
still maintained separate and independent administrative control 
over a large part of the country.”® Since foreign observers had 

22. Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 153. 

*8 Italics supplied. 

*4 Text in New York Times, March 31, 1940. 

2° The three important northern provinces of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung, 
including such strategic cities as Peiping, Tientsin and Tsingtao, were not 


brought under the control of the Wang Ching-wei government. This was also 
true of certain western provinces. 
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no information concerning the working agreement between 
Tokyo and Nanking, it was impossible to say whether the 
Japanese withheld recognition as a means of keeping a firmer 
grip on their new protégé during a trial period, or whether they 
affected hesitation in order to give more plausibility to the 
claim of Wang Ching-wei that his new government had de- 
veloped spontaneously from the desires of the people of China 
for peace, stability and a new order. 

Washington was under no illusions as to the real character 
and purpose of the Japanese move, and on the day of Mr. 
Wang's inauguration there came from Mr. Hull a prompt and 
forthright rebuff. “In the light of what has happened in various 
parts of China since 1931,” he said, “the setting up of a new 
régime at Nanking has the appearance of a further step in the 
program of one country by armed force to impose its will upon 
a neighboring country and to block off a large area of the world 
from normal political and economic relationships with the rest 
of the world.” He reiterated the determination of the United 
States to recognize no changes effected by armed forcé, affirmed 
his belief that the government at Chungking still had the al- 
legiance and support of the great majority of the Chinese people, 
and announced that the United States would continue to recog- 
nize it as the government of China.?° 

It was widely believed in Washington that Mr. Hull’s un- 
compromising statement was intended for certain Western, as 
well as Oriental, ears. For on March 28, two days before Mr. 
Wang's inauguration, Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassador 
in Tokyo, delivered an address before the Japanese-British 
Society which was in marked contrast with the speech of United 
States Ambassador Grew before the America-Japan Society in 
the preceding October. Mr. Grew had stated bluntly that Japan’s 
methods of dealing with China were being resented in increas- 
ing degree by the American people, who were perturbed by 
the violation of treaties, the bombing of civilians and the denial 
to Americans of their long-established rights.** Sir Robert 


26 Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 343, March 30, 1940. 
27 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 272-273. 
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Craigie, however, was most conciliatory. He was sure that Great 
Britain and Japan were ultimately ‘striving for the same ob- 
jective, namely, a lasting peace and the preservation of our 
institutions from extraneous, subversive influences.’’* 

In Washington and in some quarters in London these words 
were regarded as foreshadowing a Far Eastern Munich. In 
London the News-Chronicle (Liberal) carried an editorial en- 
titled “‘No Deal with Japan,” in which it said: “We do not at 
all like the way British policy is developing toward Japan. All 
signs seem to point the same way, and it is the wrong way.” This 
journal was especially perturbed at references by its neighbor, 
the Times, to “Japan’s great experiment” in China. Three days 
before the Craigie address the Times had carried a leading edi- 
torial entitled “A Japanese Experiment,” which, though ob- 
jective for the most part, characterized the forthcoming in- 
auguration of Mr. Wang as “ an offer of peace to the Chinese 
people.””*® On the day following the address a dispatch from 
the Tokyo correspondent of the Times contained the phrase 
“while Japan’s great experiment is proceeding in China.”® 
This remark the News-Chronicle called “monstrous,” adding: 
“Soon our appeasers will be piping up about ‘Germany’s great 
experiment’ in Czecho-Slovakia, if that sort of stuff is allowed 
to pass.’’** 

The Craigie speech and the ensuing comment were believed 
to account for Mr. Hull’s promptness in assuring the world that 
the policy of his government would not be altered by recent 
events in the Far East. Taking the given cue, the British govern- 
ment quickly followed Mr. Hull with assurances that there 
would be no change in its Far Eastern policy and that it had no 
intention of recognizing the government of Wang Ching-wei. 
From non-official but well-informed quarters came explanations 
that Sir Robert Craigie’s remarks were misinterpreted because 
of their unfortunate timing, and that he was only seeking 

28 Times (London), March 29, 1940. 

29 Ibid., March 25, 1940. 


8° Ibid., March 29, 1940. 
81 Quoted in New York Herald Tribune, March 30, 1940. 
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Japanese sympathy because of the common interests of the two 
countries in opposing the Soviet Union.*? 


5. A New Turn of Events 


Japan had hardly proclaimed the birth of New China before 
the stalemate in Western Europe was broken. Within ten days 
after Mr. Wang had taken his official seat in Nanking the 
Fiihrer had sent his troops into Scandinavia; a month later his 
soldiers were overrunning the Netherlands and Belgium, and 
in another month they were swinging through France on their 
way to Paris and the Channel ports.** At the end of June the 
future of the Dutch and French Asiatic dominions—rich and 
vast empires in themselves—was in doubt. By his Blitzkrieg 
in the Low Countries and in France Hitler had forged a link 
between the conflicts in the Orient and the Occident.** 

As has been noted, Japan at the beginning of the year ap- 
peared to have reached the limit of her driving power in China. 
Further conquests were possible but seemingly at a cost in 
excess of their strategic value. A drive westward from Hankow, 
launched early in May, reached its culmination on June 11 with 
the occupation of Ichang, a position which gave the invaders 
an advanced base for the bombing of Chungking and other 
cities in the unoccupied areas of free China. From then until 
October the temporary capital of the republic was subjected to 
continuous aerial bombardment with the avowed purpose of 
breaking the Chinese “spirit of resistance.” And so, after 
nearly three years of fighting, Japan was at last brought to a 
realization of the fact that she could not conquer the poorly 
equipped Chinese armies on the field of battle and could hope 
for victory only by carrying the terror of war from the air to 
the civilian population and taking the lives of thousands of 
men, women and children, while maiming perhaps ten times 


82 See, for example, the Economist (London), CX XXVIII, 614, April 6, 1940. 
The Soviet Union had just concluded its war with Finland and would there- 
fore be able to give more attention to the settlement of old scores with Japan. 
Cf. above, Chapter II. 

88 Cf. above, Chapters III and IV. 

84 Cf. William C. Johnstone, The United States and Japan’s New Order, 299 ff. 
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as many more. However, first with rumors of an impending 
invasion of the Low Countries and later with the Nazi triumphs 
in the Netherlands and France, the Japanese military leaders 
discovered other opportunities for expansion. There to the 
south lay the Netherlands Indies and French Indo-China, vast 
areas blessed with an abundance of the things which every 
militaristic nation must have—rubber, tin, jute, manila fiber, 
petroleum—all essential to war. Japan, therefore, now stale- 
mated in China, began to feel an urge to venture southward 
into new fields. 

On April 15, a few days after the Nazi invasion of Scandi- 
navia, and about a month before the attack on the Low Coun- 
tries, Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, made repre- 
sentations to The Hague concerning the possible effects of the 
war on the Dutch colonial possessions in Asia. On the following 
day this statement was made public in Tokyo, and its general 
tone suggested that it was intended for other powers as well as 
the one to which it was actually addressed. After referring to 
the close economic ties linking Japan and other East Asian 
countries to the Netherland possessions, the statement pointed 
out that an extension of the European war into Holland would 
not only disturb this relationship but might endanger the peace 
and stability of this part of the world. For this reason, it con- 
tinued, the government of Japan “cannot but be deeply con- 
cerned over any development accompanying the aggravation 
of the war in Europe that may affect the status quo of the 
Netherlands Indies.”’** 

In Washington this action was regarded as a thinly veiled 
warning to the United States or any other Western power that 
Japan would claim a special position vis-a-vis the Indies and 
perhaps take them into protective custody in the event that the 
Netherlands should be drawn into the war. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in the Foreign Minister's actual words to sup- 
port such an assumption, but the tone of the Japanese press 
and the prompt announcement by Dr. Loudon, the Netherland 
Minister in Washington, that his government would resist “pre- 

*° Text in New York Times, April 16, 1940. 
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ventive protection” of its possessions by any power seemed to 
confirm the suspicion that Mr. Arita meant more than he said.*° 

Mr. Hull would hardly have been so quick to respond if he 
had not regarded Mr. Arita’s declaration as a challenge. He 
gave his views to the press on the 17th, the day after the pub- 
lication of the Japanese statement. He fully agreed that there 
should be no extension of European hostilities into the Dutch 
possessions; to that degree Washington and Tokyo seemed to 
be on common ground. “Intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the Netherlands Indies,” he said, “‘or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial 
to the cause of stability, peace and security not only in the 
region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire Pacific area.’’*? 

But Mr. Hull did not stop with this generalization. He cited 
two specific agreements into which Japan had entered and which 
bound her to respect the rights of the Netherlands in the Pacific. 
The first of these was the Root-Takahira agreement of 1908, 
arrived at through an exchange of notes between Japan and 
the United States, in which each had avowed a policy ‘directed 
to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean.” The second was the Four Power Treaty 
signed in Washington on December 13, 1921, by the United 
States, Japan, France and the British Empire, in which these 
powers had obligated themselves to respect one another's rights 
in their Pacific insular possessions. The Netherlands govern- 
ment was not a party to the treaty, but on February 4, 1922, 
each of the signatories had sent notes to The Hague giving 
solemn assurances that it was ‘‘firmly resolved to respect the 
rights of the Netherlands in relation to their insular possessions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean.”** 

After a reminder that these commitments were still binding, 
Mr. Hull concluded by expressing the hope of his government 
that “policies of force be abandoned and that peace be main- 


86 Cf. New York Herald Tribune, April 19; Times (London), April 16, 20, 
1940. 

87 Cf. Appendix VI (a). 

88 Ibid, 
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tained on the basis of fundamental principles, among which 
are respect by every nation for the rights of other nations and 
non-intervention in their domestic affairs, the according of 
equality of fair and just treatment, and the faithful observance 
of treaty pledges, with modification thereof, when needful, by 
orderly processes.’’*° 

Besides its pledge of non-intervention and mutual respect 
of the rights of its signatories, the Four Power Treaty also 
provided that in case of a controversy between any of them 
over a Pacific question which was likely to affect their “har- 
monious accord,” they were to invite the other signatories to a 
conference with a view to effecting an adjustment. They were 
also to consult, in the event of aggressive action by another 
power, in order to determine the best method of dealing with 
the situation. There was no loophole here for the unilateral 
protective custody of the Netherlands Indies. It is important 
to note in passing, however, that the treaty commitments ap- 
plied only to the insular possessions of the signatories, and not 
to their holdings on the Asiatic mainland, which included 
Burma and French Indo-China, two regions which were presently 
to hold a strategic place in the rough-and-tumble game of 
power politics in East Asia. 

In Washington Mr. Hull’s reply to Mr. Arita was regarded as 
the most important declaration on the Far Eastern policy of 
the United States since the abrogation of the commercial treaty 
in January. It revealed an enlargement of the ambit of Pacific 
problems and indicated that the main problem was now some- 
thing more than a Sino-Japanese dispute. Mr. Roosevelt, just 
before taking the train for his usual spring vacation at Warm 
Springs, declared that his Secretary of State had spoken “right 
to the point,” but added that what he said was not a warning 
but only a caution without a threat. “If another country is in- 
vaded, I'll be right back,” he said, as he boarded the train.*° 
Tokyo meanwhile was reported to have received Mr. Hull’s 
statement with no little surprise. Apparently it was not expect- 


8° Cf. Appendix VI (a). 
4° New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, April 18, 1940. 
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ing any reaction from that quarter. The Foreign Office was 
content to circulate a summary of the reply to Mr. Arita, just 
received from the government of the Netherlands, stating that 
it had not sought and would not seek “any country’s protection 
of the Netherlands Indies and is determined to refuse any 
offer of protection or intervention of any kind that might be 
made by any country.” That was regarded in Tokyo as a suf- 
ficient answer to any who feared such intervention.*! Official 
spokesmen for the Ministers of War and the Navy expressed 
pleasure to find American and Japanese policies in such com- 
plete accord, but the press reaction was bitter. Yomiuri de- 
clared that the United States was acting as Britain’s watch- 
dog and that “the thorns sticking out in the Hull statement 
show that the Pacific Ocean is not necessarily pacific.” Hochi, 
in spite of Mr. Arita’s call for the status quo, declared itself 
“stupefied” by the American idea of maintaining it and insisted 
that it must give way to the new order. 


6. Gestures of Appeasement 


Hitler's progress through the Low Countries and France 
during May and June brought further evidence of the close 
connection between events in Western Europe and those in the 
Far East. As Hitler's star ascended, the attitude of Tokyo 
toward the Allied governments became increasingly self-asser- 
tive. On May 22, a week after the surrender of the Netherlands 
to the Germans, Berlin formally notified Tokyo that it was not 
interested in the status of the Dutch colonies, and the Japanese 
military leaders were reported to be highly pleased at obtaining 
what they regarded as carte blanche from the government which 
might have asserted its claim to the area by virtue of its mili- 
tary victories. But the Four Power Treaty and the collateral 
pledges which Japan, along with the United States and the 
Allied powers, had given to The Hague presented an obstacle to 
Japanese expansion. Berlin’s expression of detachment thus fell 
short of giving Tokyo a free hand. 


“1 New York Times, April 19, 1940. 
42 [bid.; Times (London), April 20, 1940. 
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With the defeat of France in June, the prospects for “new 
experiments” in Japanese imperialism definitely improved; for 
there was no such hindrance to a venture in French Indo-China. 
Moreover, the railways in this territory had been giving effective 
aid to the Chungking government by transporting war materials 
from the port of Haiphong to Kunming in Southwest China, 
whence a highway led to the new capital.* In 1939 pro- 
tests from Japan had resulted in the barring of shipments of 
munitions over this railway, but it still transported gasoline, 
motor vehicles and other materials of military importance to 
the Chinese forces and it also furnished an outlet for the exports 
from free China which provided the dollar exchange to pay 
for war supplies. On June 17, the very day on which France 
sued for peace, Japan made new demands which the Pétain 
government felt powerless to resist. On the 2oth the French 
authorities agreed to prohibit the shipment of a wide variety of 
goods over the railway and also to permit the posting of Japa- 
nese inspectors along the line to prevent evasion of the restric- 
tions. 

This was not the only privilege granted to Japan by a gov- 
ernment under duress. For the French Ambassador in Tokyo 
had also signed a document whose text duplicated that of the 
Craigie-Arita formula of July 24, 1939.** Under its terms the 
French government explicitly recognized, first, that while hos- 
tilities were in progress in China the Japanese forces there had 
special rights, such as were needed to safeguard their security 
and to maintain public order; and secondly, that the government 
of France had no intention of countenancing measures preju- 
dicial to the attainment of these objects and would call upon 
its agents and nationals to refrain from any action of that 
character.*® 

After the sudden collapse of France the defeat of Great Brit- 


#8 Cf. map, p. 171. 

** Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 262. 

*5In interpreting the identical agreement made with Great Britain the year 
before, the Japanese Foreign Office insisted that it obligated her to withhold 
all aid from the government of General Chiang Kai-shek. Presumably, the same 
alleged obligation would now apply to France. 
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ain was believed by many to be near at hand, and this view was 
quickly reflected in the actions of the Tokyo government. It now 
proceeded to apply pressure to London as well as to Vichy. One 
result was a settlement of the so-called Tientsin affair during 
this same week on terms which were distinctly advantageous to 
Japan. In 1939 the Japanese army officials in Tientsin had 
picked a quarrel with the authorities of the British and French 
concessions in that city. They demanded, among other things, 
that a large quantity of silver held in foreign banks to the credit 
of the Chinese national government be turned over to their own 
puppet government at Peiping and that the banks also permit 
the circulation of a new Japanese-sponsored paper currency. 
Failing to obtain compliance, the Japanese resorted to a block- 
ade of the concession areas and singled out the British and 
Chinese inhabitants for especially humiliating treatment.“® 

When the French government yielded to Hitler the Tientsin 
blockade had been in effect for exactly a year, although its early 
rigors had been somewhat abated in recent months. On June 
19 the dispute was settled. British and French banks gave up 
a fraction (estimated at about 7 or 8 per cent) of the silver 
belonging to the Chinese government with the stipulation that 
it was to be used for the relief of famine and flood victims in 
North China, and agreed to permit the circulation of the new 
currency in the concessions. The Japanese also obtained various 
minor privileges, all of which strengthened their hold on this 
important northern port at the expense of the Western powers 
and of China herself. The blockade was lifted on June 20, and 
so in two days Japan had emerged the victor in three of her 
diplomatic encounters with France and Great Britain. 

The Japanese succeeded in checking the flow of supplies 
to General Chiang Kai-shek through French Indo-China, and 
goods of many kinds consigned to free China were soon piling 
up in the warehouses and on the docks at Haiphong. But sup- 
plies could still reach Chungking by way of Rangoon, whence 
they were conveyed by rail to Lashio and from there were hauled 

48 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 260-261. 
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northward by trucks over the Burma Road.*? Tokyo therefore 
began to apply pressure on the British to close this road, and 
when London demurred and sought to defer a decision the 
Japanese undertook to force the issue by hints of action of some 
sort against Hong Kong or a possible alliance with Germany in 
case the British answer should not be favorable. On July 14, 
just a week after the Sino-Japanese conflict had completed its 
third year, a compromise was effected. The British agreed to 
close the road to the shipment of arms, ammunition, gasoline, 
motor trucks and railway material to China for three months 
(until October 18), but unlike the French in Indo-China they 
reserved full right to enforce their decisions without the inter- 
vention of Japanese officials. Meanwhile, during this three- 
month interval, the Japanese were expected to do their part by 
reaching a peaceful settlement with China. 

In defending the agreement in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Churchill stressed its temporary character, and said that it was 
made “in the hope that the time so gained may lead to a 
solution just and equitable to both parties to the dispute, and 
freely accepted by them both.’’** Yet, only three days before the 
Prime Minister voiced this hope, the Chinese Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Quo Tai-chi, had made a formal protest to the 
Foreign Office and had later told American correspondents 
that his country regarded the closing of the road as an “un- 
friendly act,” and that the linking of this action with a proposal 
for peace negotiations was “adding insult to injury.” The Chi- 
nese, he said, believed that “Britain is making concessions to 
Japan, an aggressor nation, and depriving China, a non-aggres- 
sor nation, of the means to defend herself.’’ He paid his re- 
spects to the peace talk by saying that “China has no more 
thought of negotiating now with Japan than Britain has with 
Germany.”’* 

The agreement also prohibited shipments of war material 
from Hong Kong into China, notwithstanding the fact that they 


47 Cf. map, p. 171. See also The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 304-306. 
** Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLXIII, 400, July 18, 1940. 
4° New York Times, July 16, 1940. 
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had already been under the official ban of the British govern- 
ment for more than eighteen months. It now became generally 
known for the first time that this prohibition had been enforced 
since January, 1939. That was the very month in which the 
Council of the League of Nations had asked all members of 
the League to “refrain from taking any action which might 
result in the weakening of China’s power of resistance.’° And 
Great Britain had had a seat on this Council. 

In the United States the news of the Anglo-Japanese compro- 
mise met with a cool reception and was criticized in the press. 
The New York Herald Tribune drew some consolation from 
the fact that the Burma Road would have been of little benefit 
to China anyhow during the next three months, because the 
rainy season would make it impassable; but this journal pointed 
to the discouraging effect which a repeated yielding to threats 
was having on small nations. By such measures, it said, the 
totalitarian powers were putting international relations more 
and more ‘‘on a let-the-weak-beware footing”; by such conces- 
sions ‘‘a principle is wrecked” and ‘‘gangsterism is made re- 
spectable by precedent.’ 

Washington made no attempt to conceal its deep concern over 
this latest turn of events. Secretary Hull’s comment was regarded 
in some quarters as implying that the United States and Great 
Britain might henceforth move along divergent instead of paral- 
lel lines in pursuit of their objectives in the Far East. On July 
16, in reply to questions asked at a press conference, he stated 
that the United States government had “‘a legitimate interest in 
keeping open the arteries of commerce in every part of the 
world” and regarded such action as was reported to have been 
taken with regard to the Burma route and as had been taken 
recently in relation to the Indo-China railway, as making pos- 
sible the “unwarranted interpositions of obstacles to world 
trade.”"? 

Criticism also came from British sources. The London Econo- 

50 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 398. 


5! New York Herald Tribune, July 15, 1940. 
52 Department of State, Bulletin, 111, 36, July 20, 1940. 
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mist noted ‘“‘a wide sense of shame that the Chinese, whose 
tenacity and heroism have carried the struggle through three 
years of gruelling warfare, are to be deprived by our action of 
armaments and materials vital to the continuance of their 
defense.” In the opinion of this journal, the agreement was ob- 
jectionable even for opportunist reasons. “We have such mel- 
ancholy evidence of the direction in which appeasement works,” 
it said, “that it is surely grossly optimistic to conclude that a 
mere closing of the Burma Road for three months will satisfy 
Japan.””* In some quarters, however, there were attempts to lay 
part of the blame on the United States. It was stated that 
Washington had been fully informed of the negotiations but 
had not been willing to pledge sufficient support to obviate 
the need of an understanding with Japan. There were also 
intimations from London as well as at home that the United 
States could hardly object to the agreement with good grace so 
long as she persisted in selling large quantities of war mate- 
rials to Japan.™ 


7. Totalitarian Tokyo 


Japan lost no time in letting the world know that she had 
not the slightest intention of offering the British government a 
guid pro quo after obtaining the Burma concession. Instead of 
becoming more conciliatory, as Mr. Churchill had hoped, she 
became, if anything, more truculent. Just four days after the 
conclusion of the agreement, the Yonai Cabinet was forced 
by the army leaders to resign. Like its two immediate predeces- 
sors, it had signally failed to bring about either the liquidation 
of the “China incident” or an improvement in domestic eco- 
nomic conditions. Its regimentation measures had evoked wide- 
spread discontent, and the military leaders desired a more ag- 
gressive and expansive foreign policy. The successor to Admiral 
Yonai was Prince Konoye, who had served once before as 
Premier. It was during his first incumbency that the “incident” 
had occurred (in July, 1937), and after the ensuing years of 


58 Economist (London), CXXXIX, 70, July 20, 1940. 
5 New York Times, July 17, 1940. 
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cumulative trouble his countrymen were hoping that his second 
Premiership would bring the conflict to an end. 

Prince Konoye was expected to shape his policies mainly in 
accordance with the wishes of the army, but to resist the de- 
mands of the extremists. It was generally assumed that the army 
desired a reordering of the domestic political and economic 
systems along totalitarian lines and also favored close collabora- 
tion with the Axis in foreign policy. The Japanese propensity 
for imitating the mighty ones of the earth was once more in 
evidence. When they first emerged as a world power British 
prestige was at its height, and they took the British as their 
model, even to the point of imitating superficially the liberalism 
of their government. But now, with Hitler’s star in the as- 
cendant, they were giving signs of a readiness to remodel their 
national structure along totalitarian lines. Prince Konoye as- 
sumed the task of initiating the transformation. The first step 
was to merge all the political parties gradually into a single 
organization. There would be no more party politics if the new 
Premier was able to prevent it, for therein, he believed, lay 
“the evils of liberty, democracy and socialism.’®* In the eco- 
nomic domain the new Premier regarded regional self-sufficiency 
as the ultimate goal, to be attained only after many decades 
by developing the natural resources of China, Manchuria and 
the islands of the South Seas. 

Foreign policy would be shaped so as to further these aims. 
The old slogan of ‘‘a new order for East Asia” now gave way 
to “‘a new order for Greater East Asia.” Japan henceforth would 
apply her “stabilizing” efforts not only to China and Manchuria, 
as during the past ten years, but would extend her influence 
into French Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. The new 
Foreign Minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, had been educated in the 
United States, but his residence in this country had not imbued 
him with faith in democracy. An ardent imperialist, in 1933 he 
had headed the Japanese delegation in Geneva which walked 
out of the League after Japan had been officially censured for 
her irruption into Manchuria; and since then he had served as 

55 New York Times, July 23, 1940. 
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President of the South Manchuria Railway, an organization 
interested in empire-building as well as in transportation. As 
the new government took office there was much talk in Tokyo 
of a “strengthening” of foreign relations, and by this was 
meant closer ties with Berlin and Rome, with more emphasis 
on the “Monroe Doctrine for Asia” and a welding of the peo- 
ples of East Asia into an economic and political bloc such as 
Hitler was dreaming of creating in Europe. Rumors were already 
current of drastic changes in Japan’s diplomatic personnel, and 
they proved later to be well founded. 


8. Washington Flashes a Red Light 


The United States government was far from indifferent to the 
possible consequences of the new alignments which were being 
worked out in Tokyo, and it was now able to resort to a new 
“method short of war’ which Congress somewhat fortuitously 
had placed at the President's disposal just a fortnight before the 
change of Cabinets in Japan. On July 2 Mr. Roosevelt approved 
a measure entitled “An Act to Expedite the Strengthening of 
National Defense.” The new law had received little attention 
from the press while it was before Congress, but it contained 
one provision which advocates of an embargo on exports to 
Japan highly approved. The President was authorized to regu- 
late by license or to prohibit entirely the export of any com- 
modities essential to national defense. This provision made pos- 
sible, without offering a direct affront to any single country, all 
that had been sought under various embargo measures slumber- 
ing in the pigeonholes of committees of Congress.* Techni- 
cally, the trade restrictions would be imposed for reasons of 
national defense; in practice they could also be employed as 
an instrument of foreign policy. 

On the same day on which the President signed the new law 
Japan got warning that she might soon have a taste of the same 
kind of medicine which, with Great Britain’s grudging consent, 
she had begun to administer only a few days before to China. 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a proclamation prescribing license control 

56 See above, p. 157. 
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for the exports of some forty-odd basic materials and products, 
including machine tools, optical and bullet-proof glass, chemi- 
cals used in the production of explosives, and various strategic 
raw materials of which there were actual or prospective short- 
ages.’ There was disappointment in some quarters that the 
regulations did not affect the materials for which Japan had to 
depend on the United States, and which she was obtaining from 
this country in large quantities. On July 26 the President issued 
a second proclamation which touched Japan more directly by 
imposing license requirements on the exports of petroleum 
products, Number 1 iron and steel scrap, and tetraethyl lead 
(used in improving the quality of gasoline) .°* These restric- 
tions were not in themselves an embargo; but that they might 
be so administered as to have the practical effect of one became 
evident on July 31, when the Administrator of Export Control 
announced that the export of aviation gasoline would be re- 
stricted to nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

This was an embargo de facto. Literally, it applied to all the 
world except the Americas. Japan, however, assumed that it was 
aimed at herself, and on August 3 Mr. Horinouchi, her Ambas- 
sador in Washington, formally protested to the Department of 
State. Neither government issued any official statement with 
regard to the incident, but it was recalled that when the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of July 26 was issued, paving the way for 
the present embargo, the Ambassador had been assured that 
any action taken would be solely in the interests of national 
defense. On December 20, 1939, the United States had laid a 
“moral embargo” on the export of aviation gasoline to Japan 
and the Soviet Union because of their bombing of civilians.® 
Moral suasion now gave way to legal enforcement. 

Since Japan was dependent on the United States for about 
two-thirds of her petroleum requirements, the embargo was to 
her a matter of grave import. With the licensing of exports of 

57 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 12-13, July 6, 1940. 

58 Ibid., 49, July 27, 1940. 

59 Tbid., 94, August 3, 1940. 


© New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, August 4, 1940. 
81 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 383. 
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iron and steel scrap she was much less concerned. Indeed, she 
had been buying less of these products in 1940 than in 1939, 
having found it cheaper, because of changes in prices and ship- 
ping costs, to purchase steel ingots and rolled products. But so 
vitally important were her petroleum imports that it was hardly 
to be expected that she would remain entirely passive under 
the restrictions imposed by Washington. Something like a ges- 
ture of retaliation was noted when on August 2 it was announced 
in Shanghai that permits for commercial shipments on the 
Yangtze River had been canceled for the reason that American 
goods had been going over this route to the Chungking gov- 
ernment.® And on the following day the usually well-informed 
Nichi Nichi of Tokyo announced that the new Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Matsuoka, might in due course visit Berlin and Rome 
and discuss the possible conclusion of strong political arrange- 
ments for the construction of a ‘new world order.’ 


9. From Axis to Alliance 


Berlin and Tokyo had long known that each could be useful 
to the other and that closer ties would be to their mutual ad- 
vantage. It was Premier Konoye’s ambition to apply his program 
not only to the mainland of East Asia and the Netherlands In- 
dies but also to a large part of the South Seas and to organize 
this territory into a co-ordinated, economically self-sufficient 
domain under the hegemony of Japan. The immediate objective, 
as indicated by the words and deeds of the preceding govern- 
ment, was to extend Japanese influence throughout Indo-China. 
The rest of the program would probably have to wait until the 
“China incident” was liquidated. But in order to get a sure 
foothold in Indo-China it was necessary to obtain the concur- 
rence of Berlin; otherwise Vichy might cause trouble. If Ger- 
many could help Japan in this way, Japan could reciprocate by 

82 Journal of Commerce (New York), August 3, 1940. 

®3 Eight months were to elapse, however, before Mr. Matsuoka was able to 
visit the capitals of Japan's allies. He spent several days in Berlin and Rome in 


late March and early April, 1941, but his most significant achievement on this 
western journey was a five-year neutrality treaty with the Soviet Union. 
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keeping the United States government preoccupied with Pacific 
problems and thus hamper its efforts to aid Great Britain. 

At the beginning of August reports were current that al- 
though Japan had obtained the consent of the French authori- 
ties to the prohibition of shipments of war materials over the 
Indo-China railway, she was still far from satisfied and had 
submitted secret demands equivalent to an ultimatum, calling 
for a large measure of military and economic control which 
would virtually give her the mastery of the colony. The demands 
were said to include the right to occupy ports, land armed 
forces, establish air bases, and use the railway to transport 
troops into Southern China. The stories of what actually took 
place thereafter in the French colony were vague and conflicting. 
Washington showed a keen interest, but the Department of 
State admitted that it had no definite information. Mr. Hull, 
however, was apparently apprehensive, for on September 4 
he saw fit to discuss the matter at a press conference. The 
government, he said, was reluctant to believe the reports of a 
Japanese ultimatum, but if they should prove to be well founded 
“the effect upon public opinion in the United States would be 
unfortunate.”** He called attention incidentally to the recently 
expressed desire of the Japanese government that the status quo 
in this region and in the Pacific area in general be preserved. 

On September 23 Mr. Hull again discussed this matter. Evi- 
dently the reports which he had been loath to believe had been 
confirmed in some degree, since it now seemed to him “obvious” 
that the status quo in Indo-China was being upset, and that this 
“was being achieved under duress.”® The government was 
clearly taking a firmer attitude, for only two days later the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington announced its plan to 
extend an additional credit of $25,000,000 to China.®* On the 
following day export controls were ordered, effective on October 
15, which in practice placed an embargo on the shipment of 

®4 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 196-197, September 7, 1940. 

5 Ibid., 253, September 28, 1940. 


® See above, Chapter II. Legislation removing the limitation of $20,000,000 
to any country had just been enacted by Congress. 
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iron and steel scrap to Japan. There were no restrictions, how- 
ever, on exports to the British Empire and countries af the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In the meantime there was more conflicting news from Indo- 
China. The local authorities were reported to be divided in their 
attitude toward the Japanese invaders. Only at posts on the 
South China frontier did the colonial troops offer armed re- 
sistance, and in that area there were sporadic engagements. Ber- 
lin was believed to have pressed Vichy to end the fighting; 
anyway, orders to suspend hostilities were quickly forthcoming 
from the home government and the colonials yielded. Berlin 
had ample reason for such mediation because of what was then 
taking place in Tokyo. On September 19 the Emperor Hirohito 
summoned an Imperial Conference (there had been only five 
of these within the past forty years) to pass judgment on a 
matter of extraordinary importance. Eight days later it was 
announced that on command of the Emperor the Japanese 
Ambassador in Berlin had been instructed to sign a treaty of 
alliance with Germany and Italy. 

It seemed more than a coincidence that these instructions were 
forwarded as soon as the resistance of colonial troops to the 
Japanese forces occupying Indo-China was ended by the inter- 
vention of Vichy. In other words, Japan did not attach her sig- 
nature to the articles of partnership until certain obstacles which 
were hampering her progress in Indo-China had been removed. 
She was showing her real opinion of Nazi-Fascist promises by 
insisting on getting her pay in advance. Thus the Anti-Comintern 
Pact of 1936-1937 was transformed into a new Triple Alli- 
ance. Under the agreement Japan recognized ‘the leadership of 
Germany and Italy in the establishment of a new order in Eu- 
rope” and the two European states in turn recognized “the 
leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order in 
Greater East Asia.” But the item of greatest interest to the 
United States was Article Three, in which the three signatory 
powers were committed “to assist one another with all political, 


®7 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 250, September 28, 1940. 
®8 The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 58, 271; 1937, 229. 
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economic and military means when one of the three contracting 
powers is attacked by a power at present not involved in the 
European war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict.’ 

Reduced to its simplest terms, this article meant that if the 
United States were to become involved in a war with any one 
of the Axis trio she might have to fight all three; that she could 
not go to the aid of England in the Atlantic without having 
another fight on her hands in the Pacific. The pact was recog- 
nized everywhere as being aimed chiefly at the United States. 
It was a deal between totalitarian powers in Europe and Asia 
in which the Europeans clearly got the better bargain. In the 
event of war with the United States Germany and Italy would 
have a valuable ally in Japan, because of her ability to force 
the Americans to split their resources and fight simultaneously 
on opposite sides of the earth. Japan, on the other hand, would 
face great danger in a conflict with so powerful a nation as the 
United States, and so long as the British fleet controlled the 
Atlantic her Axis partners would be unable to give her material 
help. 

It was recognized in Washington that the alliance offered 
possibilities of great danger to the country. If Great Britain 
were to collapse, the United States would either have to abide 
by a peace on the dictators’ own terms or else face singlehanded 
a combination of such military strength that all the resources 
of North America might not suffice for the country’s protection. 
On the day after the news of the signing of the pact reached the 
United States, Mr. Welles, the Under Secretary of State, de- 
livered an address at Cleveland, in the course of which he said: 
“We as a nation face as grave a danger as our people have con- 
fronted during a century and a half of their independent life.” 
But this danger, as the general tone of the address implied, 
was potential rather than actual. It was short of actuality be- 


6° Cf. Appendix VI (4). It was believed in many quarters that the treaty 
contained secret clauses defining and perhaps modifying the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of the signatories. Mr. Matsuoka later revealed, for example, that Japan 
would be the sole judge of what constituted an “attack” requiring her to go to 
war in behalf of her allies. While thus allowing latitude for escape, the pact 
also allowed latitude for intervention. 
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cause British naval strength was still unimpaired. And the new 
alliance was a potent factor in driving this truth home to the 
American people and strengthening them in their resolve, as 
stated by Mr. Welles, ‘‘to render all material support and as- 
sistance, through furnishing supplies and ammunition to the 
British government and to the governments of the British 
Dominions in what we hope will be their successful defense 
against armed aggression.’’”° 


10. Democracies Versus Dictators 


If Herr Hitler had hoped that the warning to the United 
States conveyed by the Axis alliance would swing the current 
of opinion in this country toward isolation, he was destined to 
be disappointed. The new bombshell in his Blitzkrieg diplomacy 
was not a “dud”; it exploded, but the result was a tonic in- 
stead of a panic. Speaking over the radio from Dayton, Ohio, 
on Columbus Day, Mr. Roosevelt said that ‘‘the Americas will 
not be scared or threatened into the ways the dictators want 
us to follow,” adding that ‘‘no combination of dictator coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia will stop the help we are giving to 
almost the last free people fighting to hold them at bay.” It 
was logical to assume that the gunmen would never have made 
their plans to “gang up” on the United States unless they were 
afraid of her, and their warnings and threats were believed to 
be a confession of this fear. The pact was also regarded as a 
naive admission that Germany and Italy expected a long war 
with Great Britain and that Japan had similar views about her 
war with China; for if the Axis really believed that victory 
would be achieved before the United States was ready to fight 
there would hardly have been need for the alliance.” 

Washington, therefore, though aware of the potential dan- 
gers in this move of the totalitarian allies, refused to become 
excited. Government experts were mainly interested in the pos- 
sible economic effects of closer ties between Central Europe and 


New York Times, September 29, 1940. 
"1 Ibid., October 13, 1940. 
%2 Cf. Anne O'Hare McCormick in New York Times, September 28, 1940. 
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the Far East; for hitherto the bulk of Japan's foreign trade had 
been with the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Hull sum- 
marized the consensus of official opinion when he said that the 
announcement of the pact merely made known to all the world 
a relationship which had really been in effect for several years 
and did not substantially alter the existing situation. The gov- 
ernment had known for some time, he said, that an agreement 
was in process of conclusion and it had given due weight to 
this fact in determining its policies."* In this statement, perhaps, 
lay the explanation of the appropriate timing of the embargo 
on iron and steel scrap, announced on September 26, the day 
before the signing of the agreement. 

Although the formal declaration of an alliance brought no 
radical changes in the world situation, it undoubtedly served to 
strengthen the bonds between the United States and Great 
Britain. Now that Tokyo had made the final and deciding cast 
of the dice, there were no further moves in London which could 
be construed as efforts at appeasement."* Something like the 
former “parallel action” was restored. For example, on Octo- 
ber 8 Tokyo heard some unpleasant news from both Washing- 
ton and London. In Washington the Department of State an- 
nounced that instructions had gone to its consuls in the Far East 
to advise all United States citizens to withdraw immediately, 
and that three passenger liners had been dispatched to speed 
their evacuation. The Department of Agriculture on the same 
day ordered the discontinuance of subsidies for wheat exports to 
the Far East, since much of the grain was being purchased for 
the Japanese army. Likewise in London, Mr. Churchill informed 

8 Cf. Appendix VI (c). 

™ The last apparent move of this kind occurred in mid-August, when all the 
British troops in China were withdrawn. A large part of these had been em- 
ployed in guarding an important sector of the International Settlement in 
Shanghai, along the Bund or waterfront. The local Shanghai Defense Committee 
asked the United States Marines to add this district to the sector already under 
their protection; but protests from the Japanese military authorities prevented this 
arrangement from going into effect, and patrol of the evacuated area was en- 


trusted to a corps of local volunteers, Cf. Department of State, Bulletin, III, 
197, September 7, 1940. 
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the House of Commons that the Burma Road would be reopened 
on October 18, when the agreement with Japan would expire. 

The Prime Minister's announcement was made in the face of 
repeated warnings in the Japanese press that any attempt to 
reopen the road would bring the European war into the Pacific 
area. A stew in the Far East, involving the United States, was 
exactly what Hitler and Mussolini desired, but theirs was a 
vain hope. It was quickly evident that the Japanese were bluffing; 
a war with either of the English-speaking nations at this time 
was not what Tokyo wanted, even though the European dicta- 
tors might be disappointed with a continuing peace. The Burma 
Road, therefore, was reopened according to schedule; and a 
stream of supplies, of which free China was in desperate need, 
began flowing northward. Bombing raids by Japanese planes 
sometimes retarded the movement, but they could not com- 
pletely interrupt it. 

Although a puppet government for ‘New China” had been 
established by Japan in Nanking at the end of March, it was 
not until November 30 that she finally decided to give it formal 
recognition. On the same day the Export-Import Bank extended 
a new American credit of $50,000,000 to the government at 
Chungking for the purchase of supplies, and on December 2 
the United States Treasury advanced another $50,000,000 to 
aid in stabilizing the Chinese currency. On December 10 the 
British government followed with two credits of £5,000,000 
each for the same purposes. “Parallel action’” was an accom- 
plished fact. On the same day the United States embargo already 
in effect on the shipment of iron and steel scrap to Japan was 
extended, under certain conditions, to iron ore, pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and various other iron and steel products.” 

At the end of 1940 the war in China had been going on for 
three and a half years. It had placed a burden of nearly four 
billion dollars (16,445,000,000 yen) on the Japanese Treas- 

*5 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 529, December 14, 1940. As in the case 
of iron and steel scrap, shipments were permitted to the British Empire and 
countries in the Western Hemisphere; but for the time being exports might 


be permitted “to other destinations in quantities approximating usual or prewar 
exports,” so far as the interests of national defense would permit. 
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ury,”® but in spite of the cost China was still far from being 
conquered, and according to some observers her armies were 
better equipped and better led than ever. At any rate, the Japa- 
nese commanders in the occupied areas were beginning to draw 
in their lines and were taking the offensive only at infrequent 
intervals. On the Chinese side there was no let-up in guerrilla 
warfare in the sparsely settled regions, while in the cities the 
lives of Japanese officials and Chinese Quislings were in con- 
stant danger.”’ There could be no doubt that Japan was weary 
of the “China incident.” After starting her drive in 1937 with 
a great swing, she now lacked the strength to follow through. 
Even in the orphaned colony of Indo-China she encountered 
unexpected resistance. Though obtaining certain concessions, 
she failed to get the use of the railway for troop movements 
into South China, and before the year’s end her armies had 
withdrawn entirely from the province of Kwangsi and other 
nearby areas. To continue to fall back in this way would bring 
loss of prestige abroad and trouble at home, while to wage a 
first-class war on both the southern and western fronts might 
bring bankruptcy. And in any program of southward expansion 
the attitude of the United States had to be considered; for she 
was vitally interested in the rubber and tin of the East Indies, 
not to mention the possible threat to the Philippines. Further- 
more, there was always the enigma of Soviet Russia. Could 
Stalin’s soldiers be trusted to remain inactive in Outer Mon- 
golia and along the Siberian frontier if Japanese troops were 
drawn off to a campaign in Southeast Asia?* 

In the midst of so many uncertainties one thing was certain: 
at the end of 1940 the United States and Japan were much far- 

6 Melville H. Walker, “Japanese War Finance,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
II, 471, March 22, 1941. The sum named above represents total appropriations for 
the China Incident Account, but some part of the expenditures may have been 
made for purposes not directly connected with the Chinese conflict. 


*? In October the puppet mayor of Shanghai was assassinated in his home in 
a section of the city supposed to be well guarded by Japanese military authorities. 
New York Times, October 11, 1940. 

8 Under the five-year neutrality pact which Japan concluded with the Soviet 


Union in April, 1941, she may have obtained a satisfactory answer to this 
question. 
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ther apart than they were at the beginning. Nearly every month 
had brought new causes of friction which widened the breach 
in their relations. In their attitude toward the questions which 
vexed them the two countries could find little common ground 
on which to build up a rapprochement. The United States in- 
sisted on the observance of treaties and complete respect by 
each nation for the legitimate rights of all others, including 
the weakest; she sought the settlement of all differences by 
peaceful negotiation; she stood, in brief, for a system of order, 
preserved and maintained through respect for international law. 
Japan found these principles inconsistent with her chosen des- 
tiny; she insisted that “outside” nations, regardless of previous 
pacts and understandings, recognize and accept her claims to 
East Asian hegemony. She demanded an exclusive voice in de- 
termining political arrangements in this area and a preferred 
position in any economic arrangements. Third powers, as she 
called them, would not be barred from a share of the commerce, 
but their participation would depend upon their abiding by rules 
which she would prescribe unilaterally; they might be admitted 
into the exclusive circle, but only conditionally. Such were the 
implications of the ‘new order in Greater East Asia,” which 
would be set up and maintained by force if necessary. And 
such, too, was the bearing of Hitler’s new order on develop: 
ments in the Pacific; for the more extravagant features of 
Japan’s enlarged program only began to come into being when 
the Germans broke through the Allied lines at Sedan. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


JOINT ACTION WITH CANADA 


EVENTS in Europe and in the Far East during the spring and 
summer of 1940 touched no other American nation so directly 
as they did Canada. It was obvious why this should be so: 
Canada was the only one actually involved in the world con- 
flict. Technically speaking, war began for her on September 10, 
1939, when she formally cast in her lot with the mother coun- 
try; but it did not begin in earnest until about nine months 
later, when German Panzer divisions precipitated the débacle 
in Belgium and France. 

It was not the fault of the Canadians themselves if they did 
not exert their utmost efforts to strengthen their defenses dur- 
ing the period of quiet and stalemate. Their Allies overseas, 
with the previous great war in mind, were relying on the 
Maginot Line to prevent Hitler's driving westward and on 
their naval blockade to sap Nazi military strength. If, early in 
April, the Prime Minister of Great Britain could say that he 
felt “ten times as confident of victory” as he did at the begin- 
ning of the war, and could affirm with certainty that Hitler had 
‘missed the bus,” what could a British Dominion have to fear, 
protected not only by Allied fortifications and warships but by 
three thousand miles of open sea? 


r. A Quiet Interval 


In spite of their sense of security, the people of Canada were 
by no means disposed to sit around and wait. They were eager 
to give help on a large scale to Britain, but they were told in 
effect that it was not needed. When the war began in 1939 
Canada, like the United States, was still wrestling with the 
problem of unemployment and idle factories. Her government 

1 See above, p. 48. 
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spokesmen and her industrialists endeavored to put these un- 
used facilities into wartime production, but the British govern- 
ment had other plans. It had decided—and, as it then seemed, 
with good reason—that industrial operations incident to the 
war should be carried on mainly in the British Isles, where 
manufacturing facilities were deemed adequate and where the 
finished products would not be subjected to the risks of ocean 
transit. In the meantime the Dominions were to concentrate on 
the production of foodstuffs and those strategic raw materials 
which Great Britain would require in quantity. Canada’s chief 
war effort, therefore, would consist in supplying Great Britain 
with wheat, bacon, lard, nickel, aluminum and copper.? The 
British authorities assumed that, except for aircraft, their fac- 
tories could supply Canada’s requirements for military equip- 
ment as well as their own; hence this plan for the division of 
labor. And so during the first nine months of the war neither 
the production facilities of Canada nor, indeed, of the United 
States were called upon to any notable extent to supply Great 
Britain with the essentials of modern warfare.* 

However, even under the original program Canada had an 
Opportunity to make one direct contribution to the military 
defense of the Empire. Nearly a year before the outbreak of the 
war the British government had made plans for training a part 
of the Royal Air Force in Canada and also for manufacturing 
bombing planes there.* Still, the program did not advance be- 
yond the discussion stage until Canada had actually entered the 
war. The Australian and New Zealand governments then 
agreed to codperate by sending quotas of prospective pilots to 
Canada for training and by sharing the expense. The British 
government would do its part by furnishing the planes for ad- 
vanced training, and the Canadian government would do the 


2 John W. Dafoe, ed., Canada Fights, 118-120; Edgar P. Dean, “Canada’s 
New Defense Program,” Foreign Affairs, XIX, 222-237, October, 1940. 

5 It was not Great Britain at this time, but France, which was the more active 
buyer of American-made war equipment. During the first six months of the 
conflict, for every dollar which the British government spent in the United 
States for aircraft, arms and ammunition, the French government spent nearly 
four. See above, p. 20. 

* The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 214-215. 
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rest—that is, provide landing fields, airdromes and other build- 
ings, planes for elementary training, and use its air force to 
administer the program and instruct the recruits. The purpose 
was to bring about a steady overseas flow of pilots, military 
observers and aerial gunners, who were to man the expanding 
output of British airplanes. As plane production increased, so 
would the number of trained airmen. All this was planned in 
London before the Blitzkrieg, and the kind of war which Great 
Britain then expected was indicated by the fact that the pro- 
gram would not come into full operation until 1942.° 

At the beginning of the war Canada’s air force was by far 
her strongest arm. She then had only the nucleus of a land and 
a sea force. Her regular army of 4,169 officers and men was 
actually outnumbered by a force of 4,450 in the air service, 
while her navy, consisting of seven destroyers and nine small 
auxiliary vessels, had a personnel of only 1,774.° The reason for 
the emphasis placed upon air training as part of the Dominion’s 
war effort is thus apparent. The Canadian air force not only 
had an initial lead over the land and sea defenses, but like the 
army, it had behind it a splendid tradition of service in the 
World War.’ For defense on the seas the Dominion had always 
depended on the British fleet, and so its navy had been regarded 
and treated somewhat as a stepchild. The fact that the United 
States also had a powerful fleet and would oppose any foreign 
intervention in the Western Hemisphere was undoubtedly an- 
other reason for Canada’s meager sea armament. 

Even though the British government did not at first regard 
direct military aid from across the Atlantic as an important 
factor in its conflict with Hitler, the Dominion government at 
once began to build up its army by voluntary enlistments. By 
midyear of 1940 over 90,000 men had enrolled for service both 
at home and abroad.® One division was sent overseas near the 


5 Dafoe, op. cit., 164. 

8 Ibid., 147-162. 

*The four leading Canadian aces in 1914-1918 shot down more enemy 
planes than the leading four in either the British or the French armies. 

®On the basis of population, a comparable enrollment in the United States 
would have exceeded 1,000,000 men. 
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end of 1939 and another in the following spring. At the time 
of the fall of France they had not participated in any heavy 
engagements, but their presence in the British Isles as a token 
of Empire unity contributed to morale and facilitated their 
training by bringing them nearer the zone of actual combat. 


2. Canada’s New Effort 


On May 10 the Western Blitzkrieg began with Hitler’s drive 
into the Low Countries, and from then on Canada was to play 
a new rdle in the war. Before the end of the month German 
troops had reached the Channel ports and the British had begun 
their evacuation of Dunkirk, leaving behind great quantities of 
military equipment which their factories would have to replace 
at the earliest possible moment. With the fall of France, a few 
weeks later, Hitler was able to utilize the industrial facilities of 
that country, as well as those of Germany, the Netherlands and 
Belgium, in equipping his forces. The intense bombing of 
British cities soon followed, and although the industrial estab- 
lishments suffered relatively slight damage, the air raids often 
slowed down their operations and reduced their output. Under 
these conditions the Dominion government responded to public 
opinion and embarked on a program of industrial expansion. 
To Canada the British government sent calls for help and 
warnings of impending danger. Hard-pressed Britain needed 
help and still more help—not men, as in the other war, but 
guns, ammunition, mechanized equipment, airplanes. Even the 
little fleet of Canadian destroyers was dispatched overseas to 
join the British navy in guarding the Dominion’s first line of 
defense; for warnings had come straight from London that a 
German invasion not only of the British Isles but even of 
Canada was no longer unthinkable and that defensive action 
should be promptly taken.® 

Canada at last felt in some measure the shock of total war, 
and under the impact her efforts of recent months were com- 
pletely transformed. The tempo of her industrial operations 
was speeded up, a huge expansion of plant capacity followed, 

® Dean, Joc. cit., 222. 
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and she rapidly developed into one of the important arsenals 
of the Empire. The Ottawa government on its own motion 
created seven government-owned corporations to aid in the 
execution of the enlarged program. Four of these were con- 
cerned with the production of airplanes and munitions, two 
with the procuring of strategic materials, and one with the 
production or acquisition of machine tools. At the same time 
the manufacture of non-essential products which might com- 
pete with the war industries was placed under rigid restric- 
tions. New models of automobiles and electric refrigerators, 
for example, were banned. By the end of the year the output 
of trucks, ambulances, and other motor vehicles had risen to 
400 per day. Nearly two dozen plants were making shells or 
their component parts, while other establishments were pro- 
ducing nearly every type of gun from the rifle to the six-inch 
cannon.’° 

The production of planes, however, fell below expectations. 
To manufacture them according to British specifications re- 
quired the retooling of plants and the bringing of new machin- 
ery for this purpose from England, since most of the machinery 
in use in Canada was of American design and manufacture. 
There was not enough of the needed machinery and tools 
to go around. Moreover, British plane manufacturers were re- 
luctant to co-operate in the development of a rival industry 
overseas, and because of frequent changes in design as a con- 
sequence of wartime lessons the British government itself some- 
times delayed releasing its specifications. As a result of these 
conditions, Canadian plants as late as the end of 1940 were 
still unable to turn out a complete plane. Frames were being 
produced in increasing quantity, but for engines it was necessary 
to rely on Great Britain and the United States. 


3. Mobilizing Manpower 


In adapting its war program to the new situation resulting 
from Hitler's series of triumphs in Western Europe, the 


20 Dafoe, op. cit., 120-125; Grant Dexter, “The Canadian Economy in Two 
Wars,’ Foreign Affairs, XIX, 442-452, January, 1941. 
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Dominion government undertook to mobilize its manpower 
as well as its industrial strength. On June 20, just three days 
after the Pétain régime in France had sought an armistice with 
Germany, the Canadian Parliament passed the National Re- 
sources Mobilization Bill, placing the entire human and mate- 
rial resources of the country at the disposal of the government. 
This measure was an initial step in the direction of conscrip- 
tion. On July ro Parliament took a second step in the same 
direction with a law requiring the registration of all men and 
women over sixteen years of age. Registration took place in 
August, and compulsory service was expected soon to follow. 

There were reasons for these cautious preliminary measures. 
To the French-speaking population of the province of Quebec 
conscription was anathema, but their opposition became less 
when the government restricted compulsory service to home 
defense and limited the period of training to thirty days. The 
conscription plan was put into effect in October and was made 
applicable to all men between the ages of 21 and 45. The pur- 
pose was to call 30,000 men into service every month for ten 
months until 300,000 had received thirty days of military in- 
struction with other units already under arms. Those in the 
lowest age-group were called first, with the age limit rising as 
successive quotas were inducted. It was pointed out that a cor- 
responding effort in the United States would have placed about 
3,500,000 men under arms. Army experts in Canada and else- 
where were skeptical, however, of the value of such a brief 
period of training as a basis of military efficiency.” 

The term of service was limited because it was feared that 
a longer period would interfere with the necessary expansion 
of the war industries. Yet even without conscription Canada 
at the end of the year had a front-line, full-time army of more 
than 167,000 men (the United States equivalent of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000) as well as 60,000 militia, corresponding to 
the National Guard in the United States. Whatever may have 
been its direct military value, the resort to conscription was 
significant of Canada’s changing attitude toward the war. The 


11 Times (London), October 8; New York Herald Tribune, October 13, 1940. 
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government was pledged against compulsory service overseas, 
and the drafted men were primarily a home guard; but the 
Dominion was now considering self-defense as well as aid to 
Britain, and this was soon to have far-reaching effects on its 
relations with the United States.’ 

The government at Ottawa was building a larger navy as 
well as a larger army. The diminutive flotilla of sixteen ships 
at the beginning of the war had grown by the end of 1940 to 
150 vessels of many types, and the naval personnel had in- 
creased from 1,774 to 13,273.’* The navy now included armed 
merchant cruisers, patrol boats, mine-sweepers, anti-submarine 
craft, and motor torpedo boats. It had also gained five de- 
stroyers as a result of the naval base-destroyer agreement nego- 
tiated by the United States and Great Britain in September."* 
The enlarged fleet was engaged in convoying, coast patrol, and 
work with the British navy. In the meantime Canadian ship- 
yards had embarked on an elaborate construction program 
which was expected to add over 250 more ships within little 
more than a year. Under the plan destroyers would be built 
in Canadian yards for the first time. Late in the year arrange- 
ments were also completed for the construction of eighteen 
large cargo carriers for Great Britain in yards on the St. 
Lawrence and on the Pacific Coast.’® 

Although the output of airplanes was disappointing, the air 
force was expanding. At the outbreak of the war it consisted of 
4,450 Officers and men. By mid-November of 1940 it had in- 
creased over sevenfold to 31,485. Canada’s main contribution 
to the war effort continued to be her air service. Twenty-five 
flying schools and fourteen other schools for instruction in air 
navigation, bombing, radio communication and aerial observa- 
tion were in operation at the end of the year. Because of the 
increasing frequency of air raids over the British Isles, the 


12 See below, p. 194 ff. 

18 Dafoe, op. cit., 157. 

14 See below, Chapter X. 

15 Times (London), November 21; Journal of Commerce (New York), No- 
vember 22; James Frederick Green, ‘Canada at War,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
XVI, 153, September 1, 1940. 
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British government late in 1940 decided to transfer a part of 
its training work to Canada and to give instruction there to 
some 10,000 pilots annually, in addition to the 26,000 enrolled 
in the Canadian establishment. 


4. Ground for Common Action 


Canada’s war activities were duly chronicled in the metro- 
politan press of the United States, but in this country public 
interest was so much centered on the combat overseas that it 
was not greatly aroused by military preparations just over the 
border. Since Canada was in the war, such operations were 
taken for granted. In the first stages of the fighting few people 
realized how much the safety of the American continent might 
depend on the defensive power of the Dominion. Even after 
the fall of France the greater and more immediate threat to 
peace in the Americas seemed likely to come through the 
Caribbean rather than by way of the North Atlantic, where the 
British fleet was still intact and dominant. 

That the Canadian government, however, was awake to the 
danger arising from the Nazis’ westward thrust became evident 
when it rushed troops to Newfoundland and Iceland as soon 
as France appeared to be seriously threatened. In Washington 
those who were directly responsible for the national defense 
had long recognized the important rdle which the Dominion 
would play if the Americas were endangered from overseas. 
Yet circumstances had so shaped events that the only American 
nation involved in the war was likewise the only one not 
officially represented at the meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
Havana for consultation on problems of mutual defense.’® 
As a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, Can- 
ada had not found it practicable to take on new and perhaps 
conflicting commitments through the agency of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of joint defense in the event of 
another great war had been under consideration for some time 
in Washington and in Ottawa. This was first evident when 


16 See above, Chapter VI. 
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President Roosevelt declared in a speech at Kingston, Ontario, 
on August 18, 1938, that Canada was “part of the sisterhood 
of the British Empire” and that the people of the United States 
would not “stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened by any other empire.’ The President was not just 
indulging himself when he made this statement. He spoke in 
the presence of the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, and there was every indication that he had carefully 
weighed his words. Two days after this address the Prime Min- 
ister spoke at Woodbridge, Ontario, and likewise touched upon 
the subject of North American defense. The tone of his re- 
marks was strikingly similar to that of the President’s. “We 
too,” he said, “have our obligations as a good friendly neigh- 
bor, and one of them is to see that, at our own instance, our 
country is made as immune from attack or invasion as we can 
reasonably expect to make it, and that, should the occasion ever 
arise, enemy forces should not be able to pursue their way, 
either by land, sea or air, to the United States across Canadian 
territory.”"* 

The President and the Prime Minister had long been per- 
sonal friends and during the recent period they had been seeing 
each other informally about once a year. After their meeting 
in Kingston in August they had conferred again in Washing- 
ton in November, when the Prime Minister was there to sign 
a new trade agreement between Canada and the United States. 
A year and a half later, in April, 1940, Mr. King again visited 
Mr. Roosevelt at Warm Springs; and although no announce- 
ment was made concerning the object of their conference much 
importance was ascribed to it, inasmuch as it was their first 
meeting since the outbreak of the war. At every one of these 
visits, as Prime Minister King later stated, the question of 
continental defense had come up for discussion.’® 

By midsummer, when the war had reached its most critical 
period thus far, the heads of the two states had decided that 


17 The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 218. 
18 Thid., 220-221. 
19 Dafoe, op. cit., 9-10. 
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the time was at hand to translate discussions into definite 
action. Both countries had been building up their land, sea and 
air forces, expanding their war industries and supplying the 
Allies with munitions. Both were taking measures to guard 
certain outposts against attack. Although Newfoundland was 
governed from London and not from Ottawa, the Canadian 
government had assumed responsibility for its military defense 
and had made a substantial appropriation for strengthening 
its air bases.2° The United States meanwhile had commit- 
ments in the Caribbean, and was known to be seeking new 
naval bases in the British possessions in that area. 

Both Washington and Ottawa realized the need of imple- 
menting their common effort, but the immediate problem was 
to find a practical method. For there were certain unknown 
factors in the situation which might spoil their best-laid plans. 
For example, no one knew what the die-hard isolationists in 
the United States Senate would say to a proposal for a military 
agreement with Canada, or how Canadian public opinion 
would react to such a plan. The Dominion government had 
never entered into such a commitment with any country other 
than a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations; nor 
would the United States, while at peace, ordinarily enter into 
definite military engagements with a country actively at war. 

The Presidential campaign in the United States was just be- 
ginning to get under way, and this was no time to toss such 
a delicate question of international relations into the political 
arena.” There could be no doubt that a great majority of the 
people of the United States were in favor of giving military 
aid to Canada in the event of actual invasion. This had been 
made clear by the popular response to the President's declara- 
tion at Kingston more than a year before the war began. It 
had been shown more definitely during the early stages of the 
war in various popular polls, which indicated that about two- 
thirds of the people were in favor of going to the aid of the 


20 New York Times, August 17, 1940. 

21 It is not improbable that the two national leaders were mindful of the 
sorry mess which the politicians of both countries made of President Taft's 
well-laid plan for tariff reciprocity in 1911. 
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Dominion if it were attacked or invaded. After the events of 
May and June the proportion favoring such a course rose to 
nearly 90 per cent.” 


There could be no question as to what the people of the 
United States would be willing to do after the event, but past 
experience had shown that there was a wide divergence be- 
tween what they would promise to do in advance and what 
they might do when confronted by a given situation. Much as 
they might desire, even as a matter of self-interest, to aid a 
neighboring republic, they were by no means prepared to sign 
a blank check. Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance that his country would 
not “‘stand idly by” and see the Dominion pass under a foreign 
yoke was the limit of any commitment by the government, and 
this was not a new departure in national policy but only a re- 
statement of the familiar principle of the Monroe Doctrine.™ 
In negotiating with other governments with regard to future 
contingencies the United States had always insisted on main- 
taining full freedom to act in accordance with her independent 
judgment. 

It was obvious, therefore, that any agreement entered into 
with Canada which involved joint defensive action would have 
to conform to this principle. It was also evident that if an 
agreement with the Dominion were to take the shape of a 
formal treaty it would have to face the risk of delayed ratifica- 
tion, devitalizing reservations, and perhaps even defeat at the 
hands of a wilful minority in the Senate. Any indication of 
Senatorial opposition, moreover, would be seized upon by the 
totalitarian powers as proof that the Administration’s foreign 
policy did not have the support of the people. 


5. The Ogdensburg Meeting 


That these matters were fully considered during the con- 
versations which had been under way for some time between 


22 Independent surveys after the fall of France by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion and the magazine Fortune showed respectively that 87 per cent 
and 88 per cent of those canvassed believed that if Canada were attacked or 
invaded the United States should go to her defense. 

28 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 217-220. 
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Washington and Ottawa became apparent when the result of 
the negotiations was finally announced. The first official intima- 
tion that something important was brewing came on Friday, 
August 16, when Mr. Roosevelt made a statement at a press 
conference and authorized its direct quotation. This is what he 
said: “The United States government is holding conversations 
with the government of the British Empire with regard to the 
acquisition of naval and air bases for the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and especially the Panama Canal. The United 
States government is carrying on conversations with the Cana- 
dian government on the defense of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Every correspondent knew that the President would not have 
given this news to the press unless he felt certain that the 
diplomatic discussions would soon have tangible results. 

On the same day he had held a conference with Lord 
Lothian, the British Ambassador, and Mr. Loring Christie, the 
Canadian Minister, and there were reports that he had also 
been in telephone communication with Mr. Churchill in Lon- 
don.** In the afternoon Mr. Roosevelt sent a telegram to the 
Canadian Prime Minister inviting him to a conference on the 
following day at Ogdensburg, N. Y., near the Canadian bor- 
der, where the President was scheduled to inspect troops of 
the First Army, then engaged in summer maneuvers. Mr. 
Roosevelt, accompanied by Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, 
and Chairman May of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reached Ogdensburg at noon. The next six hours were 
occupied with a tour of inspection, and when the party finally 
returned to their special train they found Mr. Mackenzie King 
and Mr. Moffat, the United States Minister to Canada, await- 
ing them. 

Before the two heads of states began their discussions Mr. 
Roosevelt again received the newspaper correspondents and 
told them confidently that his meeting with the Prime Minister 
would not only result in closer ties than ever before between 
the two nations but would also promote the security of the 


24 New York Times, August 17, 1940. 
25 Times (London), August 17, 1940. 
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Western Hemisphere and might lead to a specific course of 
co-operative action. His comment strengthened the belief that 
some kind of understanding with Canada had already been 
reached when the President first mentioned the matter pub- 
licly.2® At any rate, if an agreement had not been reached in 
advance, it was effected within the next few hours. The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister dined alone and then conversed 
until a late hour. The next day (Sunday), shortly before Mr. 
King took leave of his host, the two issued a joint statement, 
the text of which follows: 


The Prime Minister and the President have discussed the mutual 


problems of defense in relation to the safety of Canada and the United 
States. 


It has been agreed that a Permanent Joint Board on Defense shall be 
set up at once by the two countries. 


This Permanent Joint Board on Defense shall commence immediate 


studies relating to sea, land, and air problems including personnel and 
matériel. 


It will consider in the broad sense the defense of the north half of 
the Western Hemisphere, 


The Permanent Joint Board on Defense will consist of four or five 


members from each country, most of them from the services. It will 
meet shortly.?7 


The agreement was dramatic in its very simplicity. It could 
not by any reasonable interpretation be construed as one of 
those ‘entangling alliances” which are the bugbear of every 
orthodox isolationist. It involved no military or other commit- 
ments on the part of either government. It was not a treaty 
and therefore did not require the consent of two-thirds of the 
United States Senate or of a majority of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment for its ratification. Neither government embodied its terms 
in any formal diplomatic communication to the other. The 
heads of the two nations merely agreed to do one thing: 


26 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, August 18, 1940. A dra- 
matic touch was added to these proceedings when it was recalled that Ogdens- 
burg was once the site of a fort where early in the nineteenth century Americans 
and Canadians had twice met in conflict—in September, 1812, and in February, 
1813. 

27 Department of State, Bulletin, Ill, 154, August 24, 1940. 
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namely, to create a Permanent Joint Board on Defense.”* The 
board’s only function was to study problems involved in a 
program of co-ordinated effort; the next step would lie with 
the governments.” 

In the United States, in Canada and in Great Britain the 
Ogdensburg agreement met with general approval. If doubts 
were expressed here and there, they usually concerned the mode 
of procedure rather than the objective. In a poll conducted in 
the United States by Fortune, only 5 per cent of the voters dis- 
approved the plan for a joint defense board, while 84 per cent 
voiced their approval and 11 per cent expressed no opinion.*® 
A few members of Congress regarded the agreement as equiva- 
[ent to a treaty and thought that it should be referred to the 
Senate for approval,*’ but these were a small minority. Some 
of the isolationist Senators pointed to differences between this 
arrangement and the other international agreements which they 
had opposed and stressed the point that they heartily favored 
plans for defense of the North American continent. Among 
these was Senator Vandenberg, who declared that continental 
(and therefore Canadian) defense was “an ultimate and inevi- 
table responsibility of the United States’; but he also indicated 
that his attitude would be different if the defense board should 
prove to be an “excuse for something else.”* 

There were similar reservations in some of the editorial com- 
ment in newspapers of the United States. It was duly noted 
that no representative of the Department of State accompanied 
the President to Ogdensburg. The New York Times, while 
pointing out that the interests of the United States and the 
Dominion in a program of defense were “inseparable,” found 
it “somewhat surprising” that the board was already on the 


28 Importance was attached to the fact that the board was designated as 
“permanent,” an indication that it was expected to function not merely ‘for the 
duration” but into the years beyond; and that it was not just an organization 
set up to meet an emergency but one of the important administrative agencies 
for furthering inter-American co-operation. 

2° Cf. F. R. Scott, Canada and the United States, 58-59. 

80 Fortune, XXII, 77, November, 1940. 

81 Cf. New York Herald Tribune, August 19, 1940. 

82 Ibid. 
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point of being established before the meeting was arranged. It 
also disliked reports emanating from Washington that Con- 
gress would not be consulted inasmuch as this matter was re- 
garded as falling completely within the province of the Ex- 
ecutive. It urged the President to contradict reports that the 
proceeding was considered as his own affair. ‘In a business as 
serious as this,” it said, “there ought to be no doubts and am- 
biguities and no misunderstandings.’’** 


6. Rounding Out the Monroe Doctrine 


In Canada the Ogdensburg agreement seemed to create more 
surprise than it did in the United States, possibly because the 
war effort north of the border had been concentrated hitherto 
on aid to Britain, with little regard to home defense. Some 
mental readjustment was therefore necessary. In the opinion of 
more than one commentator Canada, whose security had for- 
merly rested on the fortunes of Britain, had at last “irretriev- 
ably recognized that it was a North American nation.’** The 
Canadian Forum, friendly to the Liberal government of Prime 
Minister King, felt that what was done at Ogdensburg did not 
bring the United States into closer relations with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as indicated by official comment in 
London, but that it was “obviously based on the possibility, 
contemplated by both parties to it, of the elimination of Great 
Britain as a great power.” This became more evident, it said, 
when the agreement was considered in connection with plans 
for leasing naval bases on British islands to the United States. 
In short, “the Americans have been gradually pushing Great 
Britain out of the Western Hemisphere,” and what was now 
taking place was merely a continuation of the story which 
began with the withdrawing of British power from the Carib- 
bean and the independent building of the Panama Canal by 
the United States.*° 

In commending the agreement, Canadians pointed out that 


88 New York Times, August 21, 1940. 
%4 Dafoe, op. cit., 9. 
*° Canadian Forum, XX, 164, September, 1940. 
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it would serve the double purpose of aiding Britain and provid- 
ing for the joint defense of the continent. Canadians would still 
remain British in their loyalties, and whatever strengthened the 
Dominion would aid the British cause. But the Ogdensburg 
pact was alleged to have achieved more than this: it had sup- 
plemented and rounded out what had already been done by 
the United States and the Latin American republics at Lima, 
Panama City and Havana and had given a wider meaning to 
Pan Americanism. There were imperialists within the Dominion 
who asked somewhat skeptically what value the new arrange- 
ments would have if the mother country should lose her control 
of the seas. They were told that the pact would help to prevent 
such an eventuality, but that if it did not succeed in this respect 
it would be all the more important to the country under the 
conditions which would follow.** 

From a friendly quarter came a warning of possible dangers 
in the new alignment, just as there had been dangers as well as 
great advantages in the association of Canada with Great Brit- 
ain. British association, it was said, had been based in part on 
sentiment and was therefore not sufficiently realistic; in con- 
sequence, Canada had become a “tail to the British kite.” 
There would be less sentiment in the arrangements made with 
the United States, but here too realism was essential. In other 
words, Canada must know her own mind internationally; other- 
wise, American defense policy would be decided and executed 
without reference to her, and she would be affected none the 
less by the results. ‘If she now becomes a tail to the American 
{kite} also,” said this commentator, “her fate will be sad in- 
deed. It will be sad even if the two kites fly exactly parallel 
courses. If they diverge a little it will be too bad for the tail." 

The Dominion thus faced the task imposed by a dual rdle. 
Already a full partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
it now undertook to perform also the duties of a limited partner 
with the United States in maintaining the inviolability of the 


86 Cf. Scott, op. cit., 63-64. 
87 A. R. M. Lower, “Canada and Foreign Policy,” Queen’s Quarterly, XLVII, 
426, Winter, 1940. 
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Western Hemisphere against conquest by any totalitarian 
power. There had been times, by no means remote, when an 
invasion of any part of the Americas was regarded as quite 
beyond the realm of possibility; but with the rush of events in 
a changing world the things which men had once said could 
never happen had become matters of almost daily occurrence. 
An earlier generation of Americans and Canadians would 
hardly have believed that a pact like that of Ogdensburg was 
possible, but under the stress of war and in a most critical hour 
for the surviving democracies it had become an accomplished 
fact. 


7. Some International Implications 


In the Axis nations the controlled press interpreted the new 
arrangements between the United States and Canada as indicat- 
ing a lack of confidence on the part of these two countries in 
the ability of Great Britain to withstand her adversaries. Ger- 
man comment was along the line recently followed when the 
Nazi press sought to discredit the Havana meeting; that is, 
Washington was again accused of exploiting the crisis in order 
to obtain a grip on European possessions in the Americas.** A 
German radio broadcast, evidently intended for British and 
Canadian ears, described the Ogdensburg proceedings as “‘noth- 
ing less than the incorporation of Canada into the political sys- 
tem of the United States.”** In Italy Il Duce’s newspaper, 
Popolo di Roma, pictured Ottawa as turning in desperation to 
Washington for help and called the result ‘‘a grave humilia- 
tion for England.’’*° 

In Tokyo the official spokesman for the Foreign Office de- 
clared with apparent satisfaction that the arrangements made 
by the United States for the defense of Canada fully justified 
“the actions of Japan regarding adjacent territories in the Far 
East.”*! This attitude of complacency was not so evident, how- 


58 See above, pp. 138-140. 

8° Quoted in New York Times, August 20, 1940. 
4° Ibid., August 21, 1940. 

41 [bid. 
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ever, in the comment of the Japanese press, which saw the 
United States moving nearer to participation in the war, thus 
adding new complications to an already confused situation in 
East Asia. About six weeks after the conclusion of the agree- 
ment between the two American neighbors Japan entered into 
a formal alliance with Germany and Italy. The terms of this 
totalitarian partnership indicated that it was aimed mainly at 
the United States,** and there were many who believed that its 
negotiation was speeded by what had been done at Ogdensburg. 

If Japan had cause to be interested in the defense arrange- 
ments entered into by Canada and the United States, Canada 
had equal reason to be concerned with Tokyo’s commitments 
to Hitler and Mussolini; for under the provisions of their 
treaty she might automatically acquire an enemy in the Pacific 
through no belligerent act of her own. Many things might hap- 
pen in which the Dominion government had played no part, 
but which would bring Japan into the war on the side of Ger- 
many and Italy and into the war against Canada too, since she 
was already in conflict with Japan’s two partners. If the United 
States, for example, should make war on Germany and be 
regarded by the Tokyo government as the aggressor, Japan 
would be in duty bound to go to the aid of the Reich “with 
all political, economic and military means,’** and she would 
logically make all of Germany's other enemies her own. It was 
conceivable also that the United States, without directly making 
war, might go to such lengths in aiding Great Britain that the 
Axis trio would construe this action as an “attack.” In that 
event Japan would likewise assume the réle of a belligerent, 
and Canada might find herself involved in a conflict in the 
Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 

Under such circumstances the description of Canada as ‘‘a 
tail to the kite” would not be wholly inaccurate. Nor could 
situations like these be dismissed as merely hypothetical. There 
was a sufficient element of probability in them to evoke serious 
discussion of the Dominion’s status and obligations in the event 


42 See above, Chapter VII. 
48 Cf. Appendix VI (6). 
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of a threat in the Pacific.“ For this reason Canada was directly 
interested in the Far Eastern policy of the United States. Be- 
cause of its immediate bearing on her own position as a bel- 
ligerent in a world at war she would still have been interested 
even if there had been no Ogdensburg agreement, but Ogdens- 
burg increased the risk of Canada’s involvement in a Pacific 
conflict in so far as it may have served to tighten the bonds 
between Japan and the countries with which the Dominion 
was already at war. 

The interests of Canada and the United States in problems 
of the Pacific area touched another common point in the mat- 
ter of defending Alaska. During the seventy-odd years in which 
that territory had been under the American flag arrangements 
for its defense had been of the sketchiest kind. During the 
World War Canada, Japan and Russia were allies, and the 
United States later took up arms on the same side. Alaska, 
therefore, had presented no real defense problem; and so 
in 1940, the chief military post in the Territory, at Haines, 
near Juneau, had barracks for only two companies of soldiers. 
Although small establishments of this type had long been re- 
garded as ample, the recent activities of Japan and the Soviet 
Union in Manchuria and Outer Mongolia had served as a 
reminder that Alaska, with its vast unoccupied area and rich 
natural resources, might before long offer temptations which a 
land-hungry militaristic nation might find it difficult to resist. 
Only a little more than fifty miles of water separated the shores 
of Alaska from those of Siberia, and at one place there were 
two islands, one American and the other Russian, which were 
only eight miles apart. 


8. Joint Defense in Operation 


Just as Iceland, Greenland and Newfoundland were stepping- 
stones from Europe to the eastern shores of Canada and the 
United States, so were the Aleutian Islands and the Alaskan 
coast a possible mode of approaching their western shores 


“4 Cf. Lower, Joc. cit.; J. Bartlett Brebner, “Ogdensburg: A Turn in Canadian- 
American Relations,” Inter-American Quarterly, Il, 18-28, October, 1940. 
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from Asia. Indeed, the westernmost island in the Aleutian 
group was only about three hours distant by airplane from 
Japan’s easternmost naval base. In 1939 the naval board headed 
by Rear Admiral Hepburn** reported that air bases in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands would be essential in time of war 
as links in the patrol of the Eastern Pacific. Accordingly, new 
defense posts were planned for this region at five different 
points, and construction on several of these was in progress 
during 1940. 

While the War and Navy Departments in Washington were 
planning and building these outposts, Canadian engineers were 
mapping the route for a proposed highway through British Co- 
lumbia which would link them with army and navy supply 
depots on the west coast of the United States. For about a 
decade such a highway had been under consideration as a joint 
undertaking of the two governments. It was regarded as a 
rather ambitious project, since it would run for hundreds of 
miles through territory which had never been explored—some 
of which had never been seen by white men. Funds for a survey 
to determine the most feasible route had been appropriated by 
the provincial Parliament of British Columbia,’ but plans for 
financing construction were still to be worked out. 

The problem of defending the west as well as the east coasts 
of Canada and the United States was one of the many which 
came within the purview of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense provided for at Ogdensburg. Just four days after their 
announcement of the agreement, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister King named the personnel of the board. Mayor La 
Guardia of New York City and Colonel O. M. Biggar, K.C., of 
Ottawa were chosen as the respective heads of the United 
States and Canadian sections. The other members were selected 
from the army, navy and air service of each country. The first 


*5 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 120, 122. 

*® Work was under way in 1940 on an army air base at Fairbanks, on an en- 
largement of the naval air base at Sitka, and on a naval air and submarine base 
at Kodiak Island. The plans also called for a naval air and submarine base at 
Unalaska in the Aleutian Islands and a flying field at Anchorage, near Juneau. 

47 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 205. 
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joint meeting of the two national groups was held in Ottawa 
on August 26, 1940. Thereafter the board held frequent meet- 
ings in different American and Canadian cities and began its 
formulation of plans for co-ordinating the defense efforts of the 
two countries. For obvious reasons the details of these plans 
were not made public. 

Under the joint defense program as it was being developed, 
a revival of the St. Lawrence power project was virtually in- 
evitable. A power development program in the northeastern 
section of the United States had long engaged the keen interest 
of Mr. Roosevelt. Even before he became President, he had 
advocated, while Governor of New York, the further utilization 
of the potential power resources of the St. Lawrence Valley. 
The project which first took tangible form, however, placed 
major emphasis on the construction of a seaway, with hydro- 
electric development as a secondary consideration. This plan 
was embodied in a treaty negotiated during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration and submitted to the Senate for its consent to 
ratification in December, 1932. The treaty provided for a 27- 
foot channel through the St. Lawrence River and around its 
rapids so that ocean-going vessels might reach any American 
or Canadian city on the Great Lakes. Duluth, Minnesota, for 
example, though 2,687 miles distant by this route from the 
Atlantic, would become a seaport, and so would Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. Mr. Hoover's term ex- 
pired before the Senate took action on the treaty, but nearly 
a year later Mr. Roosevelt brought it up again and urged its 
approval. On March 14, 1934, a majority of the Senators voted 
in favor of ratification, but the treaty failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds vote. 

This reversal did not diminish Mr. Roosevelt's interest in 
the proposed power project. To the Termessee Valley under- 
taking in the Southeast, Boulder Dam in the Southwest and 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee in the Northwest, he wished to 


48 Forty-six votes were cast for the treaty, and 42 against it. Since 59 votes 
were needed for ratification, the treaty was rejected. Cf. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1934-5, 285-287. 
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add the St. Lawrence development in the Northeast and thus 
round out a national program. Negotiations were retarded in 
1935 because of a general election and a change of government 
in Canada. They were resumed in February, 1936, but it was 
not until May, 1938, that they reached the stage where a draft 
of a new treaty was submitted to the Canadian government by 
Secretary Hull for consideration and suggestions.*® The en- 
trance of Canada into the war in 1939 further retarded the 
negotiations, but soon after the launching of the joint defense 
program in 1940 they were renewed. 

New arguments could now be advanced in favor of develop- 
ing the hydroelectric resources of the continent and especially 
those in which the United States and Canada had a common 
interest. On September 13, therefore, just a few weeks after 
the Ogdensburg agreement was concluded, Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the discussion of the St. Lawrence project with 
representatives of the Dominion government would be re- 
sumed, but it was noted that he had more to say about power 
development than about the navigation features of the pro- 
gram.°° It was now pointed out by Administration spokesmen 
that the new joint defense program would necessitate an indus- 
trial expansion of major proportions on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary and thus create a “compelling need for addi- 
tional hydroelectric power to meet the future requirements of 
industry." 

On October 15, 1940, the Department of State announced 
that in order to avoid delay when a final agreement was 
reached, the two governments had initiated “preliminary engi- 
neering and other investigations” in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence.*? Two days later Mr. Roosevelt 
sent a special message to Congress in which he stated that he 
had allocated $1,000,000 from a special defense fund to the 
Army Engineering Corps and the Federal Power Commission, 


49 The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 206-211. 

5° Journal of Commerce (New York), September 14, 1940. 

51 United States Department of Commerce, The St. Lawrence Survey, Part I, 
31. 
52 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 316, October 19, 1940. 
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in order that the major undertakings would not have to await 
the completion of the borings, soil analysis and other prelimi- 
nary operations. He stated further that he had appointed a 
committee to advise him and to co-operate with the appropriate 
agencies of the Canadian government. 

The Administration seemed to be confident that any agree- 
ment which it might now negotiate with the Dominion gov- 
ernment would escape the fate which overtook the Seaway 
Treaty in the Senate in 1934. It was generally expected in both 
Washington and Ottawa that the new waterway project would 
avoid the form of a treaty and could thus be made effective by 
Congressional approval through a bare majority vote in both 
houses. One obstacle to an agreement had already been re- 
moved at the time of the President's message. In Canada the 
consumption of electric power was greatest in the two indus- 
trial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In Ontario the output 
of the publicly-owned power projects was not quite sufficient 
for local requirements, but the situation had been readily met 
by bringing in current from Quebec, where production was in 
excess of needs. The increasing consumption as a result of war 
needs seemed likely, however, soon to absorb all of Quebec’s 
surplus output and to leave Ontario facing a shortage. For 
some time the Ontario authorities had been nursing a plan to 
obtain additional power cheaply from Niagara by the simple 
and relatively inexpensive method of diverting into the Great 
Lakes the waters of certain streams flowing into Hudson Bay, 
thereby increasing the flow into the Niagara River and mak- 
ing it possible to utilize more water for generating power 
without injuring the scenic beauty of the Falls. 

To put this plan into operation, it was necessary to obtain 
the consent of the United States. In 1938, on behalf of the 
province, the Canadian government made a proposal to Wash- 
ington to this end and was informed that in the opinion of the 
United States government the needs of both countries could be 


58 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 316, 317, October 19, 1940; United 
States Department of Commerce, The St. Lawrence Survey, Part I, 34-36. 

54 This expectation was borne out in the agreement finally signed at Ottawa 
on March 19, 1941. 
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better served by a joint development “of the extraordinary 
natural resources of the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers.’ 
When negotiations for the St. Lawrence power project were 
renewed in September, 1940, the American diplomats held a 
trump card in the Niagara proposal. Ontario naturally pre- 
ferred the cheaper power which could be developed within her 
own borders, and her Premier, Mr. Hepburn, had long and 
bitterly opposed the Seaway Treaty of 1932. But she now 
learned that she could have her way about the Niagara plan if 
the St. Lawrence development should be adopted along with 
it. On October 14, therefore, an agreement giving the Ontario 
hydroelectric system more water from Niagara was announced 
in Washington and Ottawa, and Premier Hepburn at the same 
time gave his hearty endorsement to the development of power 
on the St. Lawrence. Three days later Mr. Roosevelt sent his 
message to Congress stating that he had just set aside a million 
dollars for preliminary surveys for a project which was still 
under negotiation and which both Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament were yet to approve. But the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s confidence were not far to seek. 

The program still had to run the gauntlet of its critics in the 
United States. The power project evoked less opposition than 
the proposed seaway. This latter proposal was bitterly fought 
by the trunk-line railways, the Great Lakes steamship lines, 
and cities on the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi River, 
all of which feared that a diversion of traffic into new chan- 
nels would be injurious to well-established businesses. The 
main support for the seaway in earlier years had come from 
the farmers of the Middle West, who believed that it would 
reduce the cost of shipping their grain to Europe. But now 
that the American wheat-growers had virtually lost their export 
markets and were appeased by direct subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, their interest in a ship channel from the head 
of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean was negligible. Mean- 


55 United States Department of Commerce, The St. Lawrence Survey, Part I, 
30 
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while, some advocates of the power project began to urge that 
it be divorced from the seaway plan, at least temporarily, in 
order that the less appealing part of the program might not 
jeopardize the whole. The President lost no time in blocking 
this move, declaring that the two countries ‘‘should make the 
fullest possible use of their great resources’’ and that this meant 
“development for the joint purposes of navigation and 
power.” 

Late in the year, while the outcome of the St. Lawrence nego- 
tiations was still awaited, the President vigorously resumed his 
defense of the seaway proposal. His views, as expressed on 
December 5 in a letter to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Conference, meeting in Detroit, attributed values and virtues 
to the ship canal which must have been a revelation even to 
some of its staunchest advocates. He indignantly denied the 
accusation that he was using national defense as a cloak for 
an objective which had always been one of his hobbies. The 
seaway had once been “an opportunity,” he said, but it had 
now become “‘a vital necessity” for the country’s defense. ‘The 
United States,” he continued, “needs this great landlocked sea 
as a secure haven in which it will always be able to build ships 
and more ships in order to protect our trade and our shores.” 
‘Merchant tonnage is diminishing at the rate of tens of thou- 
sands of tons a month,” said the President; “seacoast shipyards 
are already overtaxed with uncompleted construction,” and 
“the distances which may be effectively covered by bombing 
planes are rapidly increasing.” For this situation Mr. Roosevelt 
proposed a remedy: “‘shipyards on the Great Lakes, with access 
to the ocean, yet close to sources of supply of labor, raw and 
finished materials, further removed from possible attack.’ 

These were pleasant words to champions of the seaway, but 
they did not silence the opponents. The arguments on both 
sides differed from those of 1932-1934 because of the Admin- 
istration’s emphasis on the defense aspects of the whole project. 
Only the briefest summation can be given here of the objections 


57 Journal of Commerce (New York), November 19, 1940. 
58 Department of State, Bulletin, II], 518-519, December 7, 1940. 
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offered by opponents of the seaway-power program. As to the 
power project, they insisted that with the new developments at 
Niagara the output from the International Rapids on the St. 
Lawrence would not be needed; and that even if it were 
needed, the cost would be excessive and steam plants would be 
more economical. With regard to the seaway as an essential 
element of defense, they offered four main objections: (1) the 
project would require from eight to ten years for its comple- 
tion and could be of no immediate value for defense; (2) it 
would divert funds and resources from the immediate and real 
defense effort; (3) even when completed it would be too small 
to accommodate two-thirds of the world’s ships; and (4) even 
small ships would be barred from its use during five months 
of the year by ice. 

Here the case rested at the end of the year, with the prospect 
of a repetition of these arguments once an agreement was 
reached by the two governments and the proposal was laid 
before the Congress and the Parliament. The St. Lawrence 
undertaking, after all, was only one item—and that, in spite of 
its champions, far from a crucial one—in the program being 
elaborated by two neighboring nations for their mutual de- 
fense. The Ogdensburg agreement was something of much 
more significance; but whether, as was sometimes said, it 
“opened up a new era in North America” was for the future 
to disclose. The ultimate result depended not merely on what 
was said and done at a border town on the St. Lawrence one 
sultry day in August; it depended on the outcome of the Battle 
of Britain. If the British Empire should fall, Canada would 
naturally and perhaps necessarily focus her main interest in 
North America, Ogdensburg or no Ogdensburg. But if it 
should be the dictators who collapsed and the democracy 
of Britain which survived, the remembrance of Ogdensburg 
might be brief. 


59 The agreement finally concluded in March, 1941, called for the completion 
of the seaway by the end of 1948. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


WORLD TRADE DURING TOTAL WAR 


ALTHOUGH the European war was kept from the shores of the 
United States, its effects were felt in the nation’s life directly 
and at many points. First of all, the conflict changed the pat- 
tern of the people’s thought; they became more concerned about 
what was going on abroad, less inclined to a neutral attitude, 
less tolerant of upstart foreign ideologies, and probably more 
worried than ever before in peacetime about the state of their 
national defenses. Such changes of opinion and attitude were 
somewhat imponderable; but the war also affected the national 
life in ways which were concrete. Because of it, freight trains in 
the United States became longer, public relief rolls became 
shorter, more smoke issued from factory chimneys, the riveters’ 
staccato in the shipyards reached a new volume, pay envelopes 
were heavier, and the tax bills of the average citizen grew 
larger. 

These matters have been touched upon elsewhere in this 
volume,’ but there is another part of the story of the war's 
effect upon the national economy which needs to be told here. 
In addition to the stepping up of industrial operations as a re- 
sult of the sudden demand for armament, there was a drastic 
transformation in the character and scope of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. The change came quickly, in the 
wake of events across the Atlantic during May and June. Before 
then the trade of the United States with the European continent 
had been increasing; but with Hitler’s occupation of Scandi- 
navia, the Lowlands and France, the ports of most of Western 
Europe were cut off by the British blockade from an inflow of 
goods from neutral nations. 


1 Cf. Chapter V and Appendices II, III and V. 
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1. A Narrower Trading Area 


Under such conditions the foreign trade of the United States 
underwent a considerable amount of readfustment, and within 
a brief period there were some sharply contrasting develop- 
ments. For example, while total trade increased in both value 
and volume, trade with certain countries and in certain lines 
of merchandise approached the vanishing point. As was to be 
expected, the export of arms, ammunition and other imple- 
ments of war rose to huge dimensions; but the export of farm 
products languished. In the last month of 1940 the value of all 
shipments to France was only $316 compared with $36,645,000 
in the corresponding month of 1939. During the first half of 
the year 26 per cent of the exports from the United States went 
to continental Europe; in the second half of the year, after the 
Blitzkrieg, the proportion dropped to 4 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the total value of the export trade of the United States for the 
full year was 27 per cent greater than in 1939, and was, in fact, 
the greatest since the boom year 1929. What was lost in the 
countries overrun by Hitler was more than regained by the ex- 
pansion of trade with the British Empire. During the second 
half of 1940 the Empire took 64 per cent of the exports from 
the United States, compared with 40 per cent in the first 
half. 

The import trade of the United States also showed a gain 
over the preceding year, but the rate of increase (13 per cent) 
was only about half as much as that for exports. The gain 
was due largely to heavier purchases of strategic materials in- 
cident to the enlarged program of rearmament. Shut off from 
continental Europe during the second half of the year, the 
United States became more dependent on the British Empire for 
certain essential commodities, and there were substantial shifts 
of the import trade in that direction.? The trading area thus 
underwent a considerable shrinkage, and there were also 
marked changes in the composition of the trade. It was less 

2 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 515, March 29, 1941. 
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diversified than in times of peace, with war materials consti- 
tuting an increasing proportion of the whole.* 

With half the world involved in war, it was obvious that 
foreign commerce could not be conducted on anything like a 
normal basis. As the conflict spread from the northernmost tip 
of Norway down into the toe and heel of the Italian boot, the 
United States and other countries which remained at peace lost 
commercial contact with most of the Continent. Furthermore, as 
Germany and Italy extended their zones of occupation, Great 
Britain extended the compass of her blockade. The United 
States in turn invoked the provisions of her recent neutrality 
legislation and widened the “combat areas” from which ships 
under her flag were excluded. Even as early as the time of the 
fall of France United States ships could not lawfully approach 
within several hundred miles of the British Isles or any part 
of the Atlantic coast of Europe north of Spain and Portugal. 
They were barred also from the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
from the entire Mediterranean, Red and Baltic Seas, and from 
a part of the Arctic Ocean. They could not even call at the 
ports of peaceful countries like Ireland, Sweden and Turkey. 

Since American ships could still go to Lisbon, Portugal 
quickly became an entrepét for trade and travel between Europe 
and the United States, and Lisbon became one of the world’s 
busier junctions. A single American steamship line ran several 
medium-sized vessels between this port and New York. A trans- 
atlantic air service for passengers and mail was also operated 
between these cities. Meanwhile British merchantmen, under 
the protection of naval convoys, still plied their dangerous 
course in the North Atlantic, usually discharging their west- 
bound cargoes at Halifax, now also one of the world’s busy 
ports. 

Very few other European countries had direct access to mar- 
kets in the United States. Greece and Turkey succeeded occa- 
sionally in sending a cargo through Suez and around the Cape 
of Good Hope; Finland and Sweden did some trading through 
the Arctic port at Petsamo, and Soviet Russia made use of her 

® Cf. Appendix V (6). 
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back door on the Pacific at Vladivostok.* Every nation of con- 
tinental Europe, whether belligerent or not, was thus forced 
into an economic strait-jacket. There was no alternative. Gov- 
ernments which hitherto had advocated and practiced liberal 
trade policies were now compelled to resort to regimentation to 
save their countries from want and possibly from chaos. The 
world trade of the prewar period no longer existed. 


2. Economic Weapons 


In the decade before 1940 much had been said about the 
growth of barriers to international commerce. Tariff rates were 
advanced, of course, but these became a minor factor. The real 
obstacles to the rehabilitation of world trade were import quotas, 
licensing systems, clearing and barter agreements and ex- 
change controls. Then came the war, and with it blockades, 
embargoes, “blacklists,” “‘navicerts,” submarine warfare and 
the loss of many markets, at least “for the duration.”® Under 
these conditions the work which Mr. Hull had been doing so 
persistently and effectively since 1934 to bring about a recipro- 
cal lowering of trade barriers was necessarily suspended. Within 
five years agreements embodying mutual trade concessions had 
been negotiated with twenty-one countries. Now in 1940 seven 
of these countries were at war. Their commitments under their 
reciprocal pacts with the United States did not prevent belliger- 
ents from resorting to wartime controls over foreign commerce. 
Indeed, in some instances, as in the case of the pact with Great 
Britain, there was an express stipulation that trade restrictions 
imposed during a state of war did not come within the scope 
of the agreement. 


Even though the negotiation of new agreements by the United 


* Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 176, February 1, 1941. 

5 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 100-104; 1937, 92-94; 
1938, 172-179. Percy W. Bidwell, The Invisible Tariff, passim. 

® “Blacklists” contained the names of importers or exporters in neutral coun- 
tries who were suspected of having commercial relations with the enemy. 
“Navicerts” were certificates issued by British consuls in neutral countries stating 
that goods about to be shipped had been examined and were not contraband. 


The certificates were designed to avoid delays and detention by the blockading 
fleet. 
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States government was most unlikely for the time being, the 
Roosevelt Administration exerted its whole influence to keep 
the enabling legislation on the statute-books. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act, when passed in 1934, was limited to a period of 
three years, unless extended by Congress. It was extended for 
another such period in 1937 and would expire on June 12, 1940, 
unless extended a second time. A bill for such a purpose pro- 
voked a long and bitter debate in both houses and encountered 
opposition even among members of the President’s own party. 
The final vote was close, especially in the Senate, where fifteen 
Democratic members joined the opposition, and the measure 
was adopted there by a margin of only five votes.” After the 
passage of the bill both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
emphasized the part which the trade-agreements program might 
play after the end of the war in laying the foundations for 
stable peace and national well-being.® 

In marked contrast with this effort to keep the way clear for 
a revival of world commerce after the return of peace were the 
multiplying controls over both foreign and domestic trade by 
the countries engaged in war. Regimentation was no longer a 
distinctive trait of the totalitarian régimes; it had become a 
necessary weapon of the democracies. It was as much a part of 
Great Britain's war effort as was her blockade. She sought by 
the second of these economic weapons to prevent war materials 
from reaching the enemy; by the first she undertook to 
consolidate her own resources so that she could concentrate 
the greater part of her energy and power on military objectives. 

Great Britain was the only European belligerent which was 
in a position to trade everywhere except with the enemy and the 
German-occupied countries; but she made no attempt to keep 
her commerce on a normal basis. Unnecessary imports were 
prohibited, and those which were necessary had to be obtained 
so far as possible from within the Empire. Domestic production 
was regulated by quotas, priorities and price controls. Distribu- 


* Congressional Record, 2914, 6180, February 23, April 5, 1940. 


® Department of State, Bulletin, 11, 364, April 6; New York Times, April 13, 
1940. 
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tion and consumption were subjected to rationing in order to 
insure an equitable share of necessities for each consumer. 
Much of Britain’s strength lay in the resources of her Empire, 
which was furnishing 40 per cent of her foreign trade before 
the war and could furnish still more under a channeled war 
economy. When Hitler, therefore, extended his control over 
an area of Europe which had once accounted for a fourth of 
Britain’s total foreign trade, the British people could contem- 
plate this loss without too great apprehension as to its economic 
consequences. Though they could no longer obtain foodstuffs 
from Denmark, they still had sources of supply in the Domin- 
ions. Nevertheless the dependence of Britain upon distant lands 
for her subsistence was her most vulnerable point. The danger 
to her shipping was the greatest threat, and it was here that 
Hitler made wide inroads during the latter half of the year.® 
On August 17 Germany followed the example set by her foe 
and proclaimed a total blockade of the British Isles. Ten days 
later the Congress of the United States amended the Neutrality 
Act to permit American ships to enter the combat areas for the 
purpose of bringing refugee children to the United States, pro- 
vided that assurances of safe passage were given by the belliger- 
ent powers.’® Nothing was accomplished by this humane legis- 
lation, however, because the German authorities had planned 
so rigid a blockade that they professed themselves unable to 
assure the safety of any vessel entering the forbidden area." 
The British authorities at the same time were equally averse 
to any relaxation of their blockade of the countries which only 
a few months before had been their allies. During the summer 
there were frequent stories in American newspapers of threat- 
ened famine in the German-held countries of Europe. The sit- 
uation was reported to be especially grave in Belgium and 
France. Crops in these countries were poor because farm labor 
had been mobilized at planting time. Much of this labor was 


still in prison camps and could not harvest such crops as were 
®See below, Chapter X. 


10 Congressional Record, 15290, 16043, 16942, August 7, 19, 28, 1940. See 
below, Chapter X. 


11 New York Times, August 22, 1940. 
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grown. The invaders had confiscated large amounts of food- 
stuffs for their own use. Transportation was still disorganized, 
and effective distribution of such supplies as were obtainable 
was difficult. Farmers in Denmark and the Netherlands were 
said to be slaughtering their dairy herds because of lack of 
forage. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement of a German 
blockade of Great Britain, a movement was launched in the 
United States to obtain a relaxation of the British blockade to 
permit the shipment of food to the German-occupied countries. 
Former President Hoover made a nation-wide appeal for the 
immediate organization of relief work in behalf of the smaller 
countries, which he said were faced with ‘‘wholesale starvation, 
disease and death.” To meet the objection that aid of this kind 
would be diverted to Germany, he proposed that the relief 
should be tendered only on condition that the German govern- 
ment agree to remove no foodstuffs from the countries receiv- 
ing help and to restore an equivalent of the amounts already 
taken. Furthermore, the distribution of relief was to be ad- 
ministered by a neutral non-government organization.” 

Public opinion in the United States was not noticeably sym- 
pathetic toward such proposals, at least when they involved the 
use of American ships. A Gallup poll on September 1 showed 
that 62 per cent of those participating in the vote were opposed 
to the sending of United States vessels with food to France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, even if there were starvation in 
these countries.’* For the time being such questions bordered 
on the academic; for the British government made it plain that 
no food would be permitted to pass through the blockade to 
countries under German control. It based its decision on the 
ground that the proper care of the populations of conquered 
territories was an obligation of the conqueror and that food 
shipments could not fail to aid the Nazi régime by enabling it 
to divert more resources to its war efforts.\* While recognizing 


12 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, August 12, 1940. 

18 Cf. Appendix II (a). 

1* The German authorities at once launched propaganda in the occupied coun- 
tries designed to show that all their sufferings were the fault of the British. 
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the generous impulses behind Mr. Hoover's proposals, the Lon- 
don Economist remarked, with respect to German charges of 
British “cruelty,” that a government which refused to assure 
safe passage in order that children might be taken to a haven 
overseas could not appeal to humanity with any force.’® 

Germany, like Great Britain, did not rely upon a single eco- 
nomic weapon. As the conflict increased in intensity she assumed 
a new attitude toward the autarchic system which she had once 
justified only as the lesser of two evils. Autarchy was now cham- 
pioned as one of the foundation stones of Hitler's new order in 
Europe. It was the weapon which would be used to destroy 
what Nazi spokesmen called the old Anglo-Saxon economy 
based on “the rule of money” and “‘the international exchange 
of goods.” Even the relatively moderate Frankfurter Zeitung 
repeatedly expressed its disapproval of the “liberal formulas” 
put forward by “plutocratic democracies” which had naval 
bases at nearly every strategically vital point on the globe, and 
declared that “nothing more clearly reveals the backwardness 
of liberal economic policy than Britain’s army of a million un- 
employed who cannot find work even in time of war.’® The 
German people were told that a self-contained Europe would 
soon place definite limits on the British system of monopoly 
and sea power and in due course would end it. 

Meanwhile, the countries which had submitted to Hitler were 
already getting a taste of what the new order really meant, 
and according to information from authoritative sources they 
were far from happy over the results. Through trading methods 
based on the Nazi system of applied economics Germany was 
taking over their goods and promising to pay for them with 
products of her own manufacture—whenever she found it con- 
venient to do so. Consequently there were shortages and a 
resort to rationing of commodities even in countries which for- 
merly had surpluses of these same commodities for general ex- 
port. Germany's “borrowings” from Denmark in this way 


18 Economist (London), CXXXIX, 241, August 24, 1940. 


16 Frankfurter Zeitung, August 2; see also New York Times, March 1; Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, March 15, 1940. 
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during 1940 were approximately equal to the total exports 
from that country in a normal year.’” 

Another economic weapon effectively employed by Hitler's 
Reich was seen in the establishment of arbitrary exchange ratios 
between the reichsmark and the currencies of the occupied ter- 
ritories. By cheapening the currency of other countries under 
the pretext of readjusting price levels, Germany gained an im- 
mediate advantage in trading with them because of the en- 
hanced buying power of her own money. With an overvalued 
currency she could purchase their undervalued goods. Whether 
the transactions were based on cash payments, credit or barter, 
the general result would be the same: Germany would obtain 
more and pay less. By such methods she exacted tribute from 
a conquered people. 


3. The Americas and World Trade 


The countries of the Western World escaped the worst of 
the economic misfortunes which befell both neutrals and bellig- 
erents in Europe, but all of them felt the pinch of war in some 
degree. The United States, with more varied resources and 
greater reserves of liquid capital than any other nation, was 
apparently disturbed least of all. As already noted, her total 
trade, in both exports and imports, registered substantial gains 
during the year, but the benefits were not evenly distributed. 
While some lines of business were enjoying the best year within 
a decade, others were hard hit by the loss of their foreign mar- 
kets. For example, the exports of tobacco in 1940 were but 
little more than half those of 1939. Wheat, meat products and 
fruits likewise moved abroad in lesser volume. In October, 
when exports of farm products usually reach their peak, their 
1940 value was not quite a third of that for the corresponding 
month of 1939. The countries of continental Europe could no 
longer buy American farm products, and Great Britain under- 
took to obtain the bulk of her agricultural imports from within 
the Empire in order to conserve her dollar exchange for the 
purchase of military equipment. She was by far the best cus- 

1 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 176, February 1, 1941. 
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tomer of the United States, but she wanted guns more than 
butter. 

Canada, being still a debtor country and more dependent 
than the United States on export markets for her well-being, 
was much more seriously affected than her southern neighbor 
by the disturbances to trade incident to the war. In normal times 
about 10 per cent of the domestic production of the United 
States had been exported, while the proportion for Canada was 
something like 30 per cent.’® Canada’s difficulties did not arise 
from the loss of export outlets but from her inability to obtain 
sufficient exchange to pay for her wartime imports from the 
United States. The mother country needed the Dominion’s prod- 
ucts, and so did the United States. Both increased their pur- 
chases from Canada in 1940. These two nations had always been 
her best customers and together had accounted for about four- 
fifths of her exports. 

Canada’s exchange of goods with the United States left her 
a debtor, but in her peacetime trade with Great Britain she 
usually had had a sufficient export surplus to enable her to 
liquidate her American indebtedness. Under war conditions, 
however, the credits in sterling which the Dominion accumu- 
lated in London could not be readily converted into United 
States funds, and this too at a time when her purchases from 
the United States were topping all previous records. In 1940 
Canada’s imports from the United States increased 45 per cent 
over the preceding year, and although her exports to this coun- 
try also rose 25 per cent she was left a debtor on merchandise 
balance in the amount of $291,000,000. Meanwhile she had 
been increasing her shipments of foodstuffs and war materials 
to Great Britain and endeavoring to aid the mother country in 
every way possible. In order to supply these goods she had 
found it necessary to increase her imports of many materials 
which she either did not produce at all or of which her output 
was less than her present requirements. As a result, the Do- 
minion throughout the year was steadily accumulating credits 
in sterling and debits in dollars. 


18 FR. Scott, Canada and the United States, 20-21. 
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She could not convert her sterling credits into dollars with- 
out further complicating an already difficult exchange situation. 
For American exporters had also been making heavy sales to 
Great Britain, and they would have to be paid with United 
States funds. If Canadians, therefore, began to sell pounds for 
dollars they would be laying new burdens on British shoulders 
and would certainly not be helping the mother country’s war 
effort. Their sterling assets were good for many other purposes: 
for example, they might be employed in purchasing needed 
goods from Great Britain and in buying back Canadian se- 
curities held by British investors. But a different procedure 
would be required for obtaining the dollars which Canada 
needed to pay for purchases in the United States. The task of 
getting dollar exchange was all the more difficult because even 
before the wartime economic disturbances the Dominion had 
needed United States funds to pay interest and dividends on 
Canadian investments held by American citizens.’® These obli- 
gations still had to be met in addition to others more recently 
incurred. 

There were Canadian investments and bank balances in the 
United States estimated at $800,000,000, which might be liqui- 
dated as a last resort. The Dominion government, however, did 
not contemplate anything so drastic. As in past years, the un- 
favorable trade balance could be met in part by the expenditures 
of tourists from the United States and in part by the export of 
newly mined gold. But these items now canceled a smaller pro- 
portion of Canada’s dollar obligations than formerly. To ease 
the pressing exchange problem, therefore, the Ottawa govern- 
ment late in 1940 decided to curtail certain unnecessary imports. 
On December 2 Parliament enacted a measure containing two 
lists of consumers’ goods subject to drastic import restrictions. 
Goods enumerated in the first list could be imported only from 
countries belonging to the so-called sterling bloc. Goods on 
the second list could be imported only under license. Excise 
taxes were imposed on domestic goods falling within the listed 


19 Cf. Foreign Commerce Weekly, II, 224, February 8, 1941. 
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categories in order to prevent an expansion of their home pro- 
duction and consequent competition with war industries. 

The restrictions were admittedly aimed at imports from the 
United States. Among the goods which could not be imported 
from countries outside the sterling area were passenger motor 
cars, household furnishings, musical instruments, radios, china, 
glass, silverware, perfumes, textiles and wearing apparel. 
Henceforth Canadians could import these articles from Great 
Britain but not from the United States. The items on the second 
list, requiring licenses for their importation, included non- 
passenger motor cars, petroleum products, unmanufactured to- 
bacco, and various raw materials. Trade experts in Washington 
estimated that exports from the United States with an annual 
value of at least $50,000,000 would be affected by these re- 
strictions. The Canadian authorities, however, were at pains to 
explain that they were not seeking to curb the buying of goods 
in the United States and in fact expected to buy still more in 
coming months. Their avowed purpose was to eliminate non- 
essential imports in order to obtain more wartime necessities 
with their limited dollar exchange.”® And so trade between the 
United States and Canada was at last being adjusted to a war 
basis. During the past sixteen months the demands of war had 
not been allowed to interfere with ordinary commodity ex- 
changes between the two countries, but henceforth business 
would no longer be as usual and sacrifices would be demanded. 
The conflict overseas was at last leaving a visible mark on the 
commercial relations of the two chief trading nations of the 
New World. 

The scarcity of dollar exchange was a difficult problem also 
in the adjustment of trade relations between Latin America 
and the United States. Before the war this country was taking 
about a third of the exports of the twenty other American re- 
publics and was supplying them with about a third of their 
imports. The European nations which were soon to become 
belligerents were likewise accounting for approximately a third 
of the export and import trade of that area. Many South Amer- 

20 New York Herald Tribune, December 4, 1940. 
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ican countries were much more dependent on these overseas 
markets than were the United States and Canada, and there- 
fore felt more keenly than they the effects of the blockade and 
the Blitzkrieg. The Caribbean countries, on the other hand, 
had always found their principal markets in the United States, 
and were not so badly affected by events abroad. 

In South America, where the economic derangement was 
most serious, conditions varied greatly as between countries. 
Argentina and Uruguay, for example, were helped by an in- 
creased demand for meat and wool, while Brazil and Colombia 
were disturbed by the diminished demand for coffee. The 
United States alone could not provide adequate markets for 
those countries most seriously affected by the loss of export out- 
lets, because such exports often consisted of commodities of 
which the United States already possessed an abundance and in 
some instances an embarrassing surplus. Under these conditions 
there were no wartime booms in Latin America as there were 
in 1914-1918. Most countries experienced losses of some kind, 
but the effects were not serious in the early months of the con- 
flict, while most European countries could still trade abroad. 

After the Blitzkrieg came trouble. Most of Europe was there- 
after cut off from commercial intercourse with the Western 
World. There was a slump in exports from Latin American 
countries, and they were unable to obtain pay, either in goods 
or in usable funds, for much that they had already sold abroad. 
Before Hitler's westward drive France had placed large orders 
in South America for foodstuffs and raw materials which she 
arranged to pay for in goods to be purchased in either the franc 
or the sterling areas. Similar arrangements had been made with 
Great Britain. By midyear of 1940 the South American ex- 
porters found themselves in a situation not unlike that which 
also confronted the Canadians; they held credits which they 
could not convert into dollar exchange, and they needed dol- 
lars because they were indebted to the United States or re- 
quired goods which could now be procured only from that 
country. At the same time goods which they could no longer 
export to continental Europe were piling up in their warehouses. 
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Because of the contraction of their export markets a num- 
ber of countries found it necessary to regulate their trade on 
the import side by means of license requirements, priority sys- 
tems or exchange controls. Some of these methods were not 
innovations but had been employed in varying degree since the 
onset of economic depression in 1929." Under the stress of war 
they were again employed on a considerable scale in order to 
ease the processes of readjustment.” Meanwhile, as the war 
became intensified the countries of Latin America began to 
depend more and more on the United States for materials once 
obtained overseas. The results were seen when exports from 
this country to the twenty other American republics during 1940 
showed a gain of 27.8 per cent over the preceding year. At the 
same time United States imports from these countries increased 
19.7 per cent. It is obvious from these figures that the some- 
what larger sales of goods to the United States by Latin Amer- 
icans did not compensate them for their loss of markets over- 
seas. Their trade balances with the United States became more 
unfavorable, increasing from $50,794,000 to $106,654,000; and 
even Brazil, which for many decades had enjoyed an export 
surplus in her trade with this country, had the unusual ex- 
perience of a debit balance at the end of 1940.8 


4. Measures of Economic Defense 


The war gave United States exporters better opportunities 
in the markets of the southern republics, but they did not have 
the field wholly to themselves. The British and Japanese con- 
tinued to be keen competitors. During the summer, soon after 
the fall of France, German salesmen also were reported to be 
exceedingly active in this area, offering attractive barter ar- 


21 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1932, 80-85. 

22 They were little used, however, in the Caribbean area, where the loss of 
European markets was not so keenly felt. Only three of the ten countries in the 
so-called Middle American area resorted to exchange control during 1940. These 
were Costa Rica, Honduras and Nicaragua, and only moderate restrictions were 
imposed in the two countries first named. Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 271, 
February 15, 1941. 

28 In her total trade with the world, however, Brazil's balance remained favor- 
able, although by a narrower margin than in 1939. 
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rangements and promising delivery of their goods by Septem- 
ber 1, presumably in the belief that the European conflict would 
be over by that date. But the war did not end, and the German 
sellers faced the alternatives of buying and delivering goods 
made in some other country than their own or of letting the 
business go to their competitors.” 

It was significant that both Great Britain and Japan were 
now employing in the Western Hemisphere the Nazi system 
of bilateral barter against which Secretary Hull had so often 
protested. It was Britain’s policy to maintain as large a volume 
of exports as possible in order to obtain funds for her necessary 
war purchases, and she found that the devices which the Ger- 
mans had been using for some years were well suited to her 
purpose.”® In the United States, where public sympathies were 
mostly on the side of the British, this competition was not re- 
sented. With respect to Japan, however, sentiment was differ- 
ent; for against her the government had imposed export em- 
bargoes on a number of important materials, and she was 
believed to be laying plans to obtain many of these products 
from Latin America.” 

As a matter of policy, Washington was not so much con- 
cerned with a further increase of exports to Latin America as 
with the development of a more evenly balanced trade in that 
direction. To try to sell more goods to customers who could 
not pay for what they had already bought except in goods which 
the seller did not want was not good business, and in the long 
run it could hardly be conducive to good will between seller 
and buyers. At the same time the accumulating stocks of un- 
sold goods in Latin American warehouses were giving Nazi 
and Fascist propagandists an opportunity to talk about the 
splendid markets which the victorious Axis powers would 
create for these products in a reconstituted Europe. Out of the 
recent consultative meetings in Panama City and Havana had 
come proposals to make Latin America a source of supply for 


24. W.C. Bryant, “Crossing Wires in Latin America,” Barron’s, December 23, 
1940. 

25 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 229. 

26 See above, Chapter VII. 
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many important materials, such as tin, rubber and manganese, 
which the United States was obtaining from more remote pro- 
duction areas. In its entirety this was a long-range program and 
would not solve the pressing problems of 1940; yet a number 
of initial steps were taken during the year toward its ultimate 
realization. Both the United States government and private 
business organizations sent experts to a number of countries to 
investigate the possibility of developing new mineral and vege- 
table resources on a commercial scale. The United States gov- 
ernment co-operated more directly by purchasing large amounts 
of wool, hides, copper, Chilean nitrates, Brazilian manganese 
and Bolivian tin ore for national defense and made plans to 
erect its own tin smelter on the Gulf Coast in Texas.”’ It also 
joined with the fourteen coffee-producing countries in an agree- 
ment worked out by the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee** providing for an apportionment of coffee 
quotas among producing countries for sale in the United States 
market, at the same time permitting sales in other markets 
wherever and whenever they could be made.” 

The Latin American governments resorted to numerous and 
at times ingenious methods of self-help to ease the strain on 
their economy. Thus Argentina utilized certain credits which 
she had obtained abroad to buy European goods and then re- 
sold them to American importers for badly needed dollars. In 
several countries the governments either guaranteed the prices 
of the chief export products or else bought up the surplus at 
fixed minimum prices. The domestic consumption of some 
native cereal products was stimulated by requiring their admix- 
ture with imported cereals. The development of inter-American 
trade was fostered by reciprocal trade agreements between sev- 
eral pairs of countries. New industrial enterprises were en- 


27 New York Herald Tribune, February 27, 1941. 

28 This committee, consisting of an economic expert from each of the twenty- 
one American republics, was provided for at the consultative meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in Panama City, September 23—October 3, 1939, and was charged with 
the duty of promoting inter-American economic collaboration in order to mini- 
mize the ill effects of the war. 

29 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 270, February 15, 1941. 
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couraged by the reduction or removal of duties on machinery 
and other material required for their operation.*° 


5. Credit as an Instrument of Policy 


When so much of the world was in conflict foreign trade 
could not be conducted wholly on a commercial basis. During 
1940 considerations of international policy played an increas- 
ingly important part even in the case of countries which, like 
the United States, were not engaged in war. That this was true 
in the trade relations of the United States and Latin America 
has already been indicated. It has also been shown in earlier 
chapters that the loans made to Finland and China, though 
technically explained as measures to facilitate their purchases 
of American goods of a non-military character, were neverthe- 
less intended to aid these countries in resisting the attacks of 
aggressor nations.*? 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington was the govern- 
ment agency through which these loans were made. It had been 
designed at first to combat the depression in world trade by 
financing exports from the United States, and its original capi- 
tal of $11,000,000 had been gradually increased until at the 
beginning of 1940 it stood at $100,000,000. The Russo-Finnish 
war was largely responsible for the bank’s capital being raised 
in March to $200,000,000, out of which Finland got a loan 
of $20,000,000, the maximum then permissible under the law; 
but the help came too late to save her from Bolshevik conquest. 
During the remainder of the year there were loans also to 
China, the Scandinavian countries and to twelve countries of 
Latin America. 

Plans for easing the financial stringency in Latin America 
were responsible for a further increase of the bank's capital on 
September 26 by the sum of $500,000,000, bringing the total 
to $700,000,000.** The President requested this increase in the 


®° For fuller details, cf. Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 270-271, February 15, 
1941. 

81 See above, Chapters II and VII. See also William Diebold, Jr., New Direc- 
tions in Our Trade Policy, 96-109. 

82 Congressional Record, 15852, 16185-16200, 16290, 17851-17858, 18059, 
August 14, 20, 21, September 9, 11, 1940. 
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bank’s capital in a special message to Congress on July 22, and 
at the same time he asked for the removal of some of the exist- 
ing restrictions on the bank’s lending power so that it could 
give “greater assistance to our neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande, including financing the handling and orderly market- 
ing of some part of their surpluses.’** After much debate Con- 
gress liberalized the bank’s lending policy (1) by removing the 
existing limit of $20,000,000 on loans to any one country, (2) 
by authorizing loans (when guaranteed by the governments or 
by their central banks) to political subdivisions, agencies and 
nationals of countries in the Western Hemisphere, and (3) by 
extending the purpose of the loans to “the development of re- 
sources, the stabilization of the economies and the orderly 
marketing of the products of these countries.” The application 
of the program to the Western Hemisphere brought Canada 
within its scope. 

It was claimed by the Administration that this more flexible 
credit policy would enable the borrowing countries not only to 
finance necessary imports and meet their accumulated obliga- 
tions to United States exporters, but would also aid in stabiliz- 
ing currencies and developing new industries which would 
help to correct unbalanced trade, make the borrowers less de- 
pendent on the markets of continental Europe and perhaps in- 
crease their business with the United States. The law prescribed 
various regulations as safeguards against imprudent lending, 
and its sponsors emphasized the fact that all previous advances 
by the bank, including $62,000,000 loaned in Latin America, 
had been promptly repaid as they fell due.** Spokesmen for the 
Administration also stated that loans would not be made merely 
to facilitate crop-holding, but that all credits given to promote 
orderly marketing would be conditioned upon prior arrange- 
ments for the regulation of quantities to be placed in the chan- 
nels of trade. 

Behind the immediate objectives of the proposed credit ex- 


83 Congressional Record, 14481, July 22, 1940. The President submitted his 
message soon after abandoning a project for a huge cartel sponsored by the Amer- 
ican nations and aimed chiefly at Germany. 

84 Tbid., 17853, September 9, 1940. 
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pansion there was a broader purpose. The Export-Import Bank 
had now developed into a still more important agency for 
furthering the government's foreign policy. During the debates 
in Congress it was frankly stated by sponsors of the new legis- 
lation that the loans were intended to provide insurance against 
Nazi and Fascist penetration of Latin America and especially 
to prevent the totalitarian powers from exploiting the eco- 
nomic impasse in that part of the world to their political advan- 
tage. The enlargement of the bank’s credit operations would 
thus aid the promotion of continental solidarity. Yet the eco- 
nomic considerations were too important to be completely over- 
shadowed by the political. As already indicated, at the end of 
1940 the twenty Latin American countries were indebted to the 
United States, on the year’s export balance, to the extent of 
more than a hundred million dollars; and there were no large 
and offsetting “invisible” credit items, as in Anglo-American 
trade. It was obvious that the merchandise debt could not be 
piled up in this way indefinitely, and that the greater the debt 
the greater would be the obstacles to the further expansion of 
inter-American commerce. Hence the broadening of the credit 
policies of the Export-Import Bank to include the development 
of national resources and the stabilization of economies. Action 
along this line was soon forthcoming. On the very day on which 
President Roosevelt signed the bill increasing the bank’s capital, 
Brazil obtained a loan of $20,000,000 to aid in the development 
of her steel industry. The loan would finance the purchase of 
equipment in the United States and thus aid domestic business, 
while a somewhat larger amount would be invested in the en- 
terprise by Brazilian nationals. The production of iron and steel 
was not a new business in Brazil, but progress had been slow 
and the country was dependent on foreign sources for at least 
half its requirements.*® 


6. Some Aspects of Far Eastern Trade 


International politics also played an important rdle in the 
trade of the United States with the Far East. The aid given to 


35 Foreign Commerce Weekly, III, 144, April 26, 1941. 
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China through the medium of Export-Import Bank loans and 
the embargoes placed on the export of strategic materials of 
which Japan was a heavy buyer have been discussed in a pre- 
ceding chapter.*® During 1940 there was a marked contrast in 
the trend of United States trade with China and with Japan. 
In the case of China exports rose 40 per cent and imports nearly 
51 per cent above those for 1939, while in the case of Japan 
there were respective decreases of 2.1 and 1.7 per cent. Al- 
though the recessions in trade between Japan and the United 
States were slight, they were significant as showing a reversal 
of the tendencies noted in the commerce between other mari- 
time nations having full access to external markets. 

It was not until late in the year that the decline in Japanese- 
American trade began, and from then on it was much more 
pronounced than is indicated by the figures for the entire year. 
The first restrictions by the United States in July on the export 
of steel scrap affected only the highest or Number 1 grade, and 
Japan immediately increased her purchases of other iron and 
steel products in order to circumvent the more drastic action 
which she expected later. On October 16 all grades of steel 
scrap were placed under the ban,** and on December 30 steel 
ingots and many other iron and steel products were added to 
the list. The effect of the October action was seen in the fol- 
lowing month, when the shipment of scrap, pig iron and steel 
ingots dropped to 4,700 tons, compared with 162,000 tons in 
October. In the last month of 1940 total exports to Japan were 
30 per cent less than in December, 1939. 

The effects of the international situation on the trade of 
China cannot be indicated with any degree of accuracy because 
of the lack of records of the flow of goods through devious 
ways to the national government at Chungking and the large 
shipments by Japan for the use of her army of occupation. 
Estimates by the Department of Commerce of China’s trade 
during 1940 with nations outside the Japanese “yen bloc”’ indi- 
cated that the United States was China’s best customer among 


86 See above, Chapter VII. 
87 Department of State, Bulletin, 111, 250, September 28, 1940. 
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these countries and was also the leader among them in sup- 
plying China with goods. Of Chinese goods exported beyond 
the yen bloc, the United States was estimated to have taken 
about 52 per cent, or a little more than went to all other parts 
of this area. The British Empire came next with 36 per cent. 
The United States led all other single nations by supplying 32 
per cent of China’s non-yen imports, but the British Common- 
wealth as a whole did somewhat better, with 41 per cent.* 
Japan of course continued to hold the dominant position in the 
trade of China, but the extent of her lead over her two nearest 
competitors, the United States and the British Empire, was not 
ascertainable from existing data. 

The curbs which Washington had placed upon the shipment 
of essential war materials to Japan met with hearty approval in 
London, where they were hailed as another ‘measure short of 
war’; but near the end of the year high British officials began 
to tell American newspaper correspondents how disappointed 
and embarrassed they were at discovering the steady widening 
of another stream of trade from the United States to the Far 
East. In short, they were worried because Soviet Russia had 
become an increasingly good customer of the United States and 
was importing large quantities of such strategic commodities 
as cotton, wheat, petroleum and copper through her back door 
at Vladivostok, far removed from the risks and dangers of the 
European war zone. The British authorities were convinced that 
these shipments were the equivalent of a leak in their blockade 
of Germany, and that while they might be consumed in Russia 
they would replace similar goods which had been supplied to 
Hitler’s Reich. 

Soviet Russia had never been a heavy buyer of American 
products, but her purchases in 1940 were approximately 54 per 
cent in excess of those of the preceding year—a relatively 
greater gain than occurred in purchases by Canada. Further- 
more, the trade was markedly one-sided; exports to Russia had 
a value four times that of imports from that country; and it 
was only because of her large gold output that she was not 

58 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 309, February 22, 1941. 
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troubled, as were so many other countries, with the problem 
of finding dollar exchange to liquidate her indebtedness. 

In 1940 Russia rose to third place among European buyers 
of American goods, and official London had strong doubts 
whether this sudden spurt of buying was for her own account. 
It was pointed out, for example, that the Soviet government 
had bought $8,000,000 worth of American cotton, although the 
Russian crop was in excess of domestic requirements; and Lon- 
don was not satisfied with the explanation that some American 
cotton was needed for blending with the home product. Atten- 
tion was also called to exports of copper to Russia, which in 
quantity more than trebled those of the preceding year. Whether 
the British government made any official complaint to Wash- 
ington concerning this matter was not disclosed, but soon after 
trade data for the full year were at hand the United States 
Department of Commerce made an analysis of exports to 
Russia which should have gone far toward calming British 
apprehensions. With regard to copper it showed that in pre- 
vious years the Soviet government had been obtaining most 
of its requirements from Belgium and parts of the British 
Empire, and being no longer able to draw upon these sources, 
it had turned to the United States. 

As to wheat, the department investigators showed that Rus- 
sia’s imports from the United States were only slightly larger 
than in 1939 and that she had regularly purchased wheat from 
this country or from Australia to supply the requirements of 
her Far Eastern possessions, since this was preferable to the 
transcontinental shipment of domestic grain. Sole leather was 
another article which Russia regularly imported from the 
United States but which had been purchased in 1940 in con- 
siderably more than the usual quantity. This was attributed to 
shipping difficulties, which had led Soviet buyers to place orders 
in the United States instead of South American countries. The 
exports of cotton were not so easily accounted for, inasmuch 
as there had been practically no previous sales of cotton to 
Russia since 1934. The department merely cited “reports by 
Soviet sources” that some American cotton was needed for 
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admixture with the domestic product in manufacturing certain 
grades of goods, but this did not explain why the Soviet mills 
had been able to operate for so many years without the Amer- 
ican product.*® On the whole, Washington did not appear to be 
much impressed at this time by British fears that the Soviet 
Union was collaborating with Hitler in evading the blockade 
and that the United States was an unsuspecting partner in their 
operations. 


7. Some By-Products of the War 


It was due to the war that the United States in 1940 had an 
export surplus of $1,396,000,000. Its significance may be 
gauged by noting that the five-year prewar average (1934- 
1938) was $425,000,000. In order to find a trade balance com- 
parable with that of 1940 it is necessary to go back to 1921, 
when large loans to foreign countries stimulated their buying 
of American goods. The stimulus in 1940 was of a different 
kind. In 1921 much of the increase in exports resulted from an 
accumulated demand for goods of which consumers in the 
belligerent countries had been deprived during the war and for 
some time after the armistice. In 1940 self-denial was again 
enforced in the warring nations, and the increased foreign buy- 
ing was confined to military necessities. 

Under such conditions the total volume of world trade was 
bound to diminish, even though there was an increase for the 
United States. It was not only because of submarine warfare, 
commerce raiders and blockades that the trade of peaceful as 
well as belligerent nations was throttled and dislocated. There 
were subordinate factors—by-products of the conflict—which 
also cut down international commerce. Among these were 
higher ocean-freight rates, increased insurance costs, expensive 
delays from detentions in ports and more circuitous ship routes, 
government restrictions or prohibitions of certain exports and 
imports, currency depreciation, exchange controls, heavier taxes 


8° Cf. E. C. Ropes, “Foreign Trade of the United States with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1940,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, 11, 307-308, 
February 22; New York Times, January 4, 16; New York Herald Tribune, Janu- 
ary 19, 1941. 
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(especially excise and sales taxes designed to discourage con- 
sumption), and government price-fixing, requisitioning, ration- 
ing and priority regulations. These, however unavoidable, were 
obstacles to the exchange of goods between nations. The numer- 
ous forms of control here enumerated were necessary to the 
conduct of modern warfare, but some of them were also found 
necessary by nations whose prime object in employing them 
was to remain at peace. When war was “total,” even neutrals 
had to use their economic weapons. 

One by-product of the war which concerned the United States 
more than any other nation was the flood of gold which was 
poured in from every corner of the world. The influx was due 
in part to the abnormally large trade balance, but in the main it 
represented transfers for safekeeping. In every month of the 
year net gold imports were far in excess of the surplus of mer- 
chandise exports, and at the end of the year total net imports 
had reached the sum of $4,744,000,000, which was nearly three 
and one-half times the amount needed to liquidate the unfavor- 
able balance of trade. Nothing like this had ever been ex- 
perienced before in the nation’s history. At the end of the year 
the monetary gold stock of the United States had reached a new 
high mark of $21,994,548,000 and more gold continued to 
come, though in lessened volume. 

That much of the gold was in flight from military invaders 
was indicated by the outflow from the Scandinavian countries 
when Soviet Russia launched an attack on Finland. In the first 
quarter of the year nearly every ship from that part of the world 
brought more gold, and it was fortunate for Denmark and 
Norway that they had already transferred much of their treasure 
to a safer place when the Nazis marched into their territory and 
that a sympathetic government in Washington lost no time in 
“freezing” their assets before German hands could snatch them 
from the country." In June, when Hitler's troops were sweeping 

*° This comparison is not intended to show how the gold imports were actu- 
ally employed but only to give a clearer idea of their significance. 

*1 See above, Chapter III. President Roosevelt “froze” the funds of Denmark 


and Norway by a broad interpretation of the Banking Act of 1933. On May 7, 
1940, he approved a law giving him this authority in more explicit terms. 
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through France, the tide of gold imports reached a crest of 
$1,162,975,000. Thereafter it steadily receded, and the inflow 
during December dropped to $137,176,000. 

According to estimates by the Department of Commerce, the 
value of net gold and silver imports during 1940 exceeded that 
of the merchandise export surplus and service items? by 
$2,835,000,000. This sum, if the data are accurate, would rep- 
resent the net inflow of foreign capital into the United States 
during the year. The available records, however, accounted for 
only about one-half this amount, probably because many of the 
transactions involved in converting gold into currency and other 
assets were not recorded. 

The lack of balance in the country’s foreign trade and the 
“gold question” were two problems which became more and 
more obtrusive as the year went on. That a country should worry 
because it was selling too much merchandise and getting too 
much gold was a strange phenomenon, but it was no stranger 
than many other things which were happening in a disordered 
and bewildered world. Certainly the flow of gold to the United 
States was as unwelcome to the receiving as it was to the losing 
country. Yet it would not be accurate to say, as some commen- 
tators did, that the gold was “of no use whatever to this coun- 
try.""** For in the growing uncertainties incident to the war 
foreign trade was being conducted more and more on a cash 
basis.*° The “cash and carry” principle, legislated by the United 
States for the munitions traffic, was not confined to that field of 
business. Above all, the gold purchases of the United States 
were a positive help to the British. They could not pay for their 
huge war orders with merchandise, and the United States Con- 
gress would hardly have permitted them to do so anyway. They 
had their own gold reserves, however, and also the mines of 

42 That is, freight and shipping costs, travel expenditures, interest and divi- 
dend payments, personal remittances, institutional contributions, etc. 

43H. B. Lary and Paul D. Dickens, “The Balance of International Payments 
of the United States in 1940,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Il, 515, March 29, 
ee CE, Peter F. Drucker, “Can the Gold Problem Be Solved?” Harpers Maga- 


zine, CLXXXI, 130-137, July, 1940. 
*5 Cf. Federal Reserve Bulletin, XXVI, 377, May, 1940. 
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South Africa and Canada. So long as the American authorities 
were willing to regard gold as a satisfactory medium of payment, 
the British could get the goods they needed and use them against 
the dictators in defense of the democratic way of life. It could 
hardly be held by American citizens that such an object was 
“of no use whatever to this country.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE END OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


WHEN at the beginning of September, 1940, the European war 
entered its second year, the United States was still at peace; but 
to describe the American people as still neutral would be a dis- 
tortion of the plain meaning of words. Much had happened 
since that night of September 3, 1939, when President Roose- 
velt proclaimed in a country-wide broadcast that this nation 
would remain a neutral nation. Yet, even then, with the British 
and French war declarations scarcely off the press, the President 
seemed to sense what was to be, for he added: “I cannot ask 
that every American remain neutral in thought as well. Even 
a neutral has to take account of the facts. Even a neutral cannot 
be asked to close his mind or his conscience.”* 

During the following months the American people did take 
account of the facts, and they did not close their minds and 
consciences. And so, by gradual but none the less decisive steps 
the nation moved away from neutrality toward non-belliger- 
ency. Its leaders refused to remain silent when confronted by 
evidence of aggression. They were not restrained by regard for 
the diplomatic proprieties. They publicly denounced Soviet 
Russia for her attack on Finland, Germany for her invasion of 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, Italy for stabbing the 
Allies in the back, and Japan for her conduct in China.? And 
though certain conventional citizens sometimes gasped at such 
plain speaking, the great majority of the people heard it with 
approval. 


1. The Easing of Restrictions 


After the collapse of France in June the course of the United 
States government was never far off the thin line separating 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 201-202, September 9, 1939. 
2 See above, pp. 11, $3, 65, 76-77, 162. 
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measures short of war from other measures which were acts 
of war. Time and again Washington faced the question of 
how near it could approach this line without crossing it—how 
much help it could give to hard-pressed Britain and still remain 
at peace. The problem, however, was more than one of keeping 
the government’s actions within the field of non-belligerency. 
Aid to Britain had to be weighed not only against military in- 
volvement but against the country’s requirements for its home 
defense. There were many indeed who believed that aid to 
Britain was in itself the country’s best protection, but others 
maintained that in turning over ships and airplanes to another 
power there were limits beyond which it was not safe to go, 
even if no questions of international law were involved. 

The War Department, for example, objected at first to the 
release of any of its latest models of fighting planes to the 
Allies, preferring to adhere to its prewar restrictions, which 
forbade the export of types of planes contracted for by the 
United States government and embodying secret military de- 
vices, until a sufficient time had gone by for the types to be 
approaching obsolescence.* In March an apparent exception 
was made in the case of one type of pursuit plane which had 
only recently been brought into quantity production. The de- 
partment insisted, however, that its basic policy had not 
changed and that the restrictions were lifted in this instance 
only because a plane superior in speed and other fighting quali- 
ties had already been developed.* 

Along with this news of a minor relaxation of restrictions 
came well-authenticated reports that the Anglo-French Pur- 
chasing Commission and American aircraft manufacturers had 
been talking with high officials in Washington about placing 
new orders in the United States for planes to a value of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 to be delivered to France and Great 
Britain. Thereupon complaints arose from isolationist sources 
that the domestic air defense program was being sidetracked 


8 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 93-94. 
* New York Herald Tribune, March 11, 12, 1940. 
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in order to speed the delivery of airplanes to the Allies, and 
that these foreign orders would raise the cost of similar equip- 
ment to the United States government. Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin introduced a resolution calling for an investigation 
by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs,® and on the same 
day a subcommittee of the corresponding House committee 
initiated a similar inquiry. President Roosevelt intervened in 
the matter, characterizing reports that military aviation secrets 
were being given away to foreigners as “bunk” and pointing 
out that foreign purchases had already resulted in a tripled 
plant capacity for building planes and their parts.° The Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy also spoke approvingly of foreign 
sales, declaring that they had resulted in earlier deliveries and 
lower costs and had greatly strengthened the fundamentals of 
national defense by making the production of aircraft a profit- 
able industry. Shortly after the Administration took this strong 
position the Senate Committee on Military Affairs quashed the 
La Follette resolution and the House committee decided to 
postpone its scheduled hearings.” 

On March 25 the War Department announced a further re- 
laxation of its restrictions to permit the British and French 
governments to obtain at once over 500 fighting planes of a 
type then being built for the United States army.® Experience 
had shown that in aerial warfare with Germany obsolescent 
planes were not an asset but a liability; in consequence, the 
Anglo-French Purchasing Commission was interested only in 
buying the latest and fastest types. It was stated in Washington 
unofficially that in order to speed up delivery the War Depart- 
ment in this instance would waive its claims for a part of the 
planes for which orders had been placed and that the plants 
concerned would continue production on Allied account. In 
the meantime, it was said, plant capacity would be increased 


5 Congressional Record, 4301, March 13, 1940. 

® New York Times, March 20, 1940. 

7 Ibid., March 22, 29, 1940. 

* The Administration forestalled a probable objection by assuring the public 
that no secret devices would be delivered to the Allies with the planes. 
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and models would be further improved, so that in the long 
run the government would acquire better equipment without 
any important delay in output.° 

This was only the first step in a program of more liberal aid 
to Britain and France. During the next weeks and especially 
after the German invasion of Scandinavia, the army’s regula- 
tions were further relaxed until by the middle of April the 
Anglo-French Purchasing Commission, on complying with cer- 
tain conditions, could obtain planes of almost any type then 
being produced for the United States forces." The commission 
had set its buying goal at 8,500 planes, but because of previous 
restrictions orders had been placed for only a small part of the 
whole. On April 18, three days after the way was cleared of 
major obstacles, it was reported in Washington that contracts 
had been signed for the delivery of more than 1,500 planes to 
the Allies. On May 12, two days after the Nazi invasion of 
the Low Countries, orders were placed for about 2,000 more." 

Concurrently, however, members of Congress began to hear 
from constituents who were worried by events overseas and 
were calling for greater and faster domestic rearmament. There 
was renewed complaint that Allied orders for war equipment 
were standing in the way of all-out home defense. Again Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened. In his special message of May 16 
he appealed to Congress “not to take any action which would 
in any way hamper or delay the delivery of American-made 
planes to foreign nations which have ordered them.”’? He im- 
plemented these words with action. On May 29, just as the 
British began their evacuation of Dunkirk and the situation of 
the French armies became desperate, the Administration, at 
the urgent request of the French government, decided to permit 
American pilots to fly planes ordered by the Allies to Halifax 

® New York Herald Tribune, March 26, 1940. 


1° According to a story in the New York Times of April 16, one of these con- 


ditions was the payment by the Allies of part of the cost incurred in developing 
the new designs. 


11 New York Herald Tribune, April 19; New York Times, April 19, May 14, 
1940, 


22 Congressional Record, 9535, May 16, 1940; also see above, pp. 74, 89. 
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and other ports in the Canadian maritime provinces.* On 
June 17 the regulations were further modified so that American- 
built planes no longer had to stop at the border for a formal 
transfer of title and then be hauled across the line by tractors 
or teams of horses.’* These revised regulations made it possible 
to reduce the time required for delivery by as much as two days. 


2. The “Trade-In” Method 


The easing of restrictions in order to accelerate the delivery 
of equipment to the Allies had applied thus far only to ma- 
terials in private hands. Manufacturers were permitted to pro- 
duce for France and Great Britain aircraft of the same design 
as those they were turning out for their own government; but 
the government itself could not sell planes directly to the Allies 
without violating international law. On June 6, however, while 
British and French statesmen were sending frantic appeals to 
Washington through Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt for all 
possible material aid at the earliest possible moment, the Navy 
Department adopted a procedure under which government- 
owned aircraft might be transferred to the Allies in a legal if 
somewhat roundabout way. 

It was found that under an act of May 12, 1917, motor- 
propelled vehicles, airplanes, engines and other parts might be 
exchanged in part payment for new equipment of similar char- 
acter to be used for the same purpose as the material ex- 
changed. The Navy Department, therefore, made arrangements 
with an aircraft company in Buffalo under the terms of which 
fifty airplanes belonging to Naval Reserve squadrons would be 
delivered to the plant “for replacement with planes of a superior 
type.” In other words, the government was “trading in” a used 
model for a newer one, very much as several millions of its 
citizens do from time to time with their motor cars. Obviously, 


18 For text of ruling, cf. Department of State, Bulletin, II, 612, June 1, 1940. 
Hitherto this part of the Dominion had been designated as a combat area under 
the terms of the Neutrality Act, and American nationals had not been allowed to 
enter it in aircraft belonging to belligerent nations. 

14 The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 185. 
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when title to the used aircraft reverted to the manufacturer, 
the one bar to their sale to belligerents was removed. 

The trading-in of fifty naval airplanes in June was only the 
beginning of an extensive program of this kind. Ever since the 
World War the government had held large stocks of ammu- 
nition and weapons which were officially classified as surplus 
material. The weapons were somewhat obsolescent but still use- 
ful and included over 2,000,000 Lee-Enfield and Springfield 
rifles and about 5,000 75-millimeter guns which had been pur- 
chased from France during the World War. It was believed 
that this equipment would offset to some extent the heavy losses 
of matériel which the British Expeditionary Force had sus- 
tained in Flanders. But the act of 1917, which permitted the 
“trading-in” of airplanes, did not extend to arms and ammuni- 
tion. President Roosevelt therefore asked the Congressional 
leaders to attach a provision to the pending army supply bill 
authorizing the War Department to dispose of this surplus to 
private manufacturers. Before any such action could be taken, 
however, he discovered a shorter expedient. He obtained a 
ruling from Acting Attorney General Biddle upholding the 
right of the Secretary of War to sell surplus war supplies, as the 
law itself stated, to “any corporation or individual upon such 
terms as may be deemed best.’”** Under this procedure, as under 
the trade-in arrangements for the naval airplanes, the question 
of a direct sale of war materials by a neutral government to a 
belligerent would not arise, since any sales to the Allies would 
be made by private companies, and under international law 
this was permissible. Moreover, the ruling explicitly stated that 
the sales might be conducted “without previous advertisement” 
and thus, by implication, without the competitive bidding which 
might conceivably frustrate any plan for effecting a transfer of 
the equipment to the Allies. 

During June the War Department followed the lead of the 
navy and traded in eighty bombers, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion also approved the sale of six cargo-carriers to Great 
Britain. The Navy Department in the meantime had gone a 


15 Text in New York Herald Tribune, June 8, 1940. 
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step farther and had made arrangements to trade in ten motor 
torpedo-boats and ten submarine-chasers then under construc- 
tion for the department in a private shipyard. In lieu of these 
vessels, which the builder would sell to the British government, 
the navy would later obtain similar craft embodying “improve- 
ments both in hull design and engine performance” and carry- 
ing torpedoes of a weight and range nearly double those to be 
used in the boats which were to be released to the British. 

This plan stirred up fresh criticism from isolationist members 
of Congress, who alleged that the country was being stripped 
of its defenses and denounced the claim that the government 
was merely disposing of surplus and obsolete material as “all 
a sham and a pretense.” The White House thereupon asked 
the Department of Justice for an informal opinion on the legal- 
ity of the Navy Department's latest procedure. Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson unearthed another statute of 1917, one provision 
of which was applicable to this case, but which, instead of au- 
thorizing for watercraft what the other law permitted for air- 
planes, definitely forbade it. During any war in which the 
United States was a neutral it was unlawful, according to 
this statute, “to send out of the United States” any vessel of 
war built “with any intent or under any agreement” that it 
should “‘be delivered to a belligerent nation.’ 

After receiving this opinion President Roosevelt instructed 
the Navy Department to terminate its negotiations for trading 
in the twenty small fighting craft. The seeming inconsistency 
of the government in banning the delivery of war vessels to a 
belligerent while relaxing restrictions on the transfer of fight- 
ing planes was due to no fault of the Administration. Some 
advocates of a bold policy felt that it was—that the President 
had suddenly “gone cold” on the issue of aid to Britain. But 
whatever Mr. Roosevelt's frame of mind may have been at a 
moment when the British outlook seemed peculiarly dark, there 
was apparently no way to circumvent the explicit prohibitions 
of the law by ingenious interpretation. For the law was a broad 


16 The words here quoted were to have an important bearing on another decision 


of the Attorney General in September, when he declared valid the transfer of 
other warcraft to Great Britain, See below, p. 260. 
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one, designed to implement the rules of international law. Its 
prohibitions would apply even if there were nothing more sub- 
stantial than “reasonable cause to believe” that a vessel had 
been equipped to enter the service of a belligerent. 

One more obstacle to the extension of the trade-in method 
of aiding the Allies was encountered in the legal requirement 
that the proceeds of all sales of surplus army equipment should 
be turned back into the Treasury's general fund. The receipts 
were thus rendered unavailable for the purchase of new ma- 
terials by the War Department. On June 10, while the Battle 
of France was at its height, Senator Sheppard of Texas, chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, offered an Adminis- 
tration-sponsored amendment to one of the pending defense 
bills authorizing the department to exchange unserviceable or 
surplus materials for others of which there was a shortage. It 
was the Administration’s purpose to apply the system already in 
effect for aircraft to any other equipment which the army could 
not use or did not need—and in this way create a new outlet 
for war supplies for the Allies. The supporters of the amend- 
ment also maintained that by crediting the War Department 
with the proceeds of its sales the need of appropriating an 
equivalent amount for new purchases would be obviated. 

The proposal encountered bitter but ineffective opposition 
from a small group of Senators, who repeated their protests 
against the sale of any defensive weapons until the rearmament 
program was much farther advanced. Senator Clark of Mis- 
souri insisted that nothing could be properly regarded as sur- 
plus until it had been replaced by something as good or better. 
The real purpose of the amendment, he said, was an “evasion 
of international law and of the Neutrality Act.” Senator Clark 
of Idaho joined his colleague of the same name and similar 
views and denounced the procedure as “a horrible fraud on the 
American people.’’"* In spite of the vigor of their attack, the 
isolationists were defeated by a vote of 67 to 18. The House 
accepted the amendment when the bill went to conference, and 
the measure became a law on July 2, 1940. 


17 Congressional Record, 12041-12042, June 11, 1940. 
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In the meantime Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, obtained favorable action 
on an amendment to a bill to expedite naval construction by 
the addition of a section stipulating that no military or naval 
equipment of any kind should be disposed of by sale, exchange 
or in any other manner unless the Chief of Staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations first certified, for military and naval equip- 
ment respectively, that the property to be disposed of was not 
essential to the defense of the country.’* The inconsistency, if 
not the unconstitutionality, of a provision making the validity 
of an act of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy de- 
pend on the prior approval of a subordinate officer apparently 
attracted no attention until after the amendment had been 
passed. In its original draft it would have virtually barred all 
aid to the Allies by requiring the two officers named to certify 
that the material in question “is not essential to and cannot be 
used in the defense of the United States.” The Administration 
leaders maintained that such a stipulation would even annul the 
law authorizing the trading-in of airplanes and they succeeded 
in having the words “and cannot be used in” struck out. 

They offered no objection to the amendment on constitutional 
grounds, and on this point Attorney General Jackson stated 
later that the legislative history of the provision clearly indi- 
cated that Congress did not intend to impose any arbitrary 
restriction but was merely requiring a certification of facts con- 
cerning which the President would wish to be informed in any 
event. For this reason the Attorney General deemed it “unnec- 
essary to raise the question of constitutionality, which such a 
provision would otherwise invite.”’® The amendment at least 
supplied an answer to those members of Congress who during 
the debates on legislation to extend the scope of the trading-in 
system were continually asking for an explicit definition of 
surplus military and naval properties and demanding to know 
who would make the final decision. In accepting the amend- 
ment Congress was evidently seeking to strike a balance be- 


18 Congressional Record, 13370-13371, June 21, 1940. 
29 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 204, September 7, 1940. 
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tween aid to the Allies on the one hand and, on the other, due 
regard for the necessities of national defense. 


3. The National Election 


Such, in brief, was the attitude taken by the Administration 
and Congress, under the impact of events in the Low Countries 
and France, toward the problems arising from the govern- 
ment’s resort to methods short of war. While Congress was 
debating these matters, while Hitler was consolidating his 
gains in Western Europe, and while Great Britain appeared to 
be in imminent danger of invasion, the people of the United 
States found themselves facing another quadrennial political 
campaign preliminary to the Presidential election in November. 
The Republican party at its convention in Philadelphia in June 
nominated Mr. Wendell L. Willkie as its candidate for the 
Presidency. The Democratic party, convening in Chicago in 
July, broke precedent by nominating Mr. Roosevelt for a third 
consecutive term. 

In their platforms both parties declared their opposition to 
any course which would involve the nation in foreign war; both 
advocated measures for strengthening the national defense; and 
both favored such aid to the peoples fighting for their liberties 
as would conform with international law and not interfere 
with the requirements of the nation’s self-defense. On these 
matters the party declarations were in harmony, and in a few 
instances the similarity of their phrasing was remarkable.?° On 
the question of keeping out of the war the Democratic platform 
was the more expansive, possibly because Republican leaders 
had been trying to appropriate the label of “peace party” for 
themselves and to characterize their opponents as the “war 
party.” In a single sentence of about a dozen words the Repub- 
licans merely said that they were “opposed to involving this 
nation in foreign war.” The Democrats not only declared that 
“war, raging in Europe, Asia and Africa, shall not come to 
America,” but they went on to say, “We will not participate in 
foreign wars, and we will not send our army, navy or air forces 

20 Cf, Appendix II (4). 
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to fight in foreign lands outside the Americas, except in case 
of attack.” 

Prior to the time of the Democratic convention the President 
had preserved a long silence with regard to his intention to seek 
renomination. This was attributed by his friends to a desire not 
to lessen his influence either in international affairs or with 
Congress during a world crisis. If he should announce his deci- 
sion to retire at the end of his second term, they said, the coun- 
try would be virtually without a leader until his successor had 
qualified. On the other hand, if early in the year he had an- 
nounced his willingness to be “drafted” for another term he 
would not only have brought on political controversies pre- 
maturely but might have produced a schism within his own 
party which would have wrecked the program of his Adminis- 
tration. By midyear, at convention time, the Democratic leaders 
were ready to accept the President as their candidate in spite 
of the strength of the “no third term” tradition, because they 
believed that even with this handicap he would poll a larger 
vote than any other man whom they could place before the elec- 
torate. The known zest of the President for breaking precedents 
supported them in their belief that he would accept renomina- 
tion, and in this estimate they proved to be right. 

During the campaign the two candidates were not far apart 
in their views on foreign issues. Both rejected isolation as im- 
possible and insisted that the country should assume and dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities inherent in its world 
position. Both also repeated their party pledges of non-inter- 
vention in the war. In this respect Mr. Roosevelt was the more 
emphatic, perhaps, because his Administration had been accused 
by isolationists of warmongering. Speaking in Boston near the 
end of the campaign, the President said, “While I am talking 
to you, fathers and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, and I will say it again and again: your 
boys will not be sent into any foreign war.”** 

Meantime, in his criticism of the dictators, Mr. Willkie was 
more severe than Mr. Roosevelt. For one thing, he was free as 


21 New York Times, October 31, 1940. 
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a private citizen from such inhibitions as still clung to the 
Presidential office. Moreover, he bitterly resented the slur cast 
on him by some of his opponents, that he favored appeasement 
because of his German ancestry and former connections with 
Big Business. In his general attitude toward world relations the 
Republican candidate was far bolder than most of the leaders 
of his own party. In 1939 they had opposed the liberalization 
of the Neutrality Act, and in 1938, much to the chagrin of 
former Governor Landon, an earlier Republican Presidential 
candidate, they had rallied behind the Ludlow Amendment, 
requiring a nation-wide referendum before Congress could de- 
clare war.”” In 1938 and again in 1939 they had opposed the 
increases in defense appropriations which the Administration 
asked for, although they were now accusing it of being negli- 
gent in the matter of rearmament. 

Because of his party’s recent record, therefore, Mr. Willkie 
was regarded by many, though without just cause, as an oppo- 
nent of Mr. Roosevelt's foreign policy. So far as could be judged 
by the utterances of the candidates, there would be no impor- 
tant change in the government's attitude toward the European 
situation if the Republican candidate were to win. It was pos- 
sible, however, that the outside world would interpret such a 
result as a repudiation of the Administration’s program of 
benevolent non-belligerence in behalf of the democracies, and 
it was certain that the dictators would do their utmost to give 
currency to that interpretation. Supporters of the Administra- 
tion made the most of this argument—sometimes without too 
much scruple. They likewise pointed to the dangers of a “‘leader- 
less period” during the interval between election and inaugura- 
tion, if there should be a change of Administrations. 

How far these considerations may have influenced the deci- 
sion of the 27,000,000 citizens and more who cast their votes 
for Mr. Roosevelt and gave him the unprecedented honor of 
a third term will never be known. Domestic issues also bulked 
large in the campaign, and there was considerable evidence of 
political alignment by economic classes. The victory was decisive, 

22 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 154-158; 1939, 179-180. 
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but not of the landslide dimensions of the three preceding elec- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt's proportion of the total vote (57.4 per 
cent) was the smallest received by any successful candidate 
since 1916, while Mr. Willkie, though losing, received more 
than 22,000,000 votes—the largest number ever massed behind 
a Republican candidate, winner or loser, in the nation’s history. 

In spite of Mr. Willkie’s pledge of greater aid to Britain, it 
was evident that the peoples of the British Empire were gratified 
at the re-election of his rival. They preferred the known and 
tried friend to the new and untried, and they were far from 
convinced that the Republican candidate could induce the lead- 
ers of his party in Congress to accept his views on matters of 
foreign policy. The election therefore served as a tonic to 
British morale. No doubt it worked in the opposite direction 
too, for though the Nazi and Fascist governments could draw 
no comfort from the campaign speeches of Mr. Willkie, they 
would undoubtedly have hailed Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat as a 
popular mandate for more neutral conduct on the part of the 
United States government. Now that they were denied this 
satisfaction, they affected an attitude of complete indifference 
concerning the outcome of what was regarded by the American 


people themselves as perhaps their most important referendum 
since the Civil War. 


4. More Aid for Britain 


During the turmoil of the campaign decisions and action by 
Washington on many important matters of foreign policy were 
necessarily deferred to avoid their being dragged into the 
political arena. The contest, however, was not allowed to inter- 
fere with the program of aiding Britain and China. Public sen- 
timent in behalf of these measures was so strong that the chance 
of their being made an issue of party politics was negligible. 
Within nine days after the adjournment of the Democratic 
convention Mr. Roosevelt was laying restrictions on the export 
of petroleum and iron and steel scrap which were aimed di- 
rectly at Japan, and late in September, when the political cam- 
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paign was approaching its climax, China got a new loan in 
Washington of $25,000,000.78 

It was the threatened Battle of Britain, however, which 
received the most attention and gave rise to the most anxiety. 
In midsummer, just as the political campaign in the United 
States was attaining full headway, it was generally assumed 
that Hitler would soon undertake the invasion of England. He 
had already intensified his air raids and his submarine warfare 
on British shipping, and reports drifted across the Channel of 
elaborate preparations for troop embarkations in various French 
ports. To an increasing number of American people it seemed 
that unless more aid went to Great Britain, and went speedily, 
nothing short of a miracle could save her from the fate which 
had overtaken France. And an increasing number were also 
coming to believe that the collapse of the British Empire would 
be a major disaster for the Americas and would bring the war 
into the Western Hemisphere unless the United States, in her 
foreign relations and her internal economy, was willing to con- 
form to the pattern which a victorious Nazi régime would seek 
to impose on the rest of the world. They believed that a policy 
of appeasement in Washington would lead to the regimentation 
of foreign trade, the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine and 
the opening of Latin America to political and economic ex- 
ploitation by the totalitarian powers. 

Even the most ardent advocates of isolation or appeasement 
thought it essential that the dictators be kept out of the Western 
Hemisphere. They expressed a hearty hostility to totalitarian 
ideas and principles, but they denied that an Axis victory would 
compel their country to adopt such practices to adjust its rela- 
tions with a Nazified world. They accepted Hitler’s assurances 
that Germany had no designs on any part of the Americas. So 
in one way or another, they challenged the prevalent opinion 
that the most effective way to protect the Western Hemisphere 
was to go to the aid, in a wholehearted way, of the only surviv- 
ing democratic power in Europe. 

If one were to maintain this very complacent view of New 

28 See above, pp. 177-179. 
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World safety, he could hardly risk giving much thought to 
what the dictators were then doing to the small nations which 
lay within easy reach. No sooner had Hitler achieved his tri- 
umph in France than Stalin, his new friend and partner in 
aggression, began by devious processes to “‘liberate’’ the three 
Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania from the yoke 
of self-government and to incorporate them bodily into the 
Soviet Union. This act, following so soon after the invasion 
and looting of Finland, prompted Mr. Sumner Welles, then 
Acting Secretary of State in Washington, to voice the govern- 
ment’s disapproval of such “predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of force or the threat of 
force.” And evidently realizing the dangers which would 
threaten small nations nearer to the United States if the dic- 
tators’ appetites should become keener, he pointed out that the 
technique employed by Moscow violated the principles consti- 
tuting “the very foundations upon which the existing relation- 
ship between twenty-one sovereign republics of the New World 
gests." 

As might have been expected, the Bolshevik appetite was not 
satisfied with these canapés in the Baltic. With the connivance 
of Hitler, who was planning to establish a new order in the 
Balkans, Stalin regained from Rumania the province of Bes- 
sarabia, which Soviet Russia had lost under the peace settlement 
of 1919. Likewise without protest from the Fiihrer, Hungary 
recovered Northern Transylvania from Rumania and Bulgaria 
regained Southern Dobruja. Il Duce, too, was out for conquest 
and could not afford just to sit around while his fellow-dictators 
gathered in the spoils; so in September he launched a drive 
from his Libyan colony in North Africa against Egypt, pre- 
sumably with the Suez Canal as his goal, only to discover the 
ineptitude of his generals and the disposition of his soldiers to 
throw down their arms in front of the British and Australians 
who opposed them. In October Signor Mussolini also sent 
troops into Greece by way of Albania in order to guarantee 


24 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 48, July 27, 1940. 
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Grecian “neutrality,” but again he got humiliation for his 
endeavors. 

The deflation of Fascist Italy was the one item of cheer 
which could be discovered in continental Europe in 1940 by 
those who believed in the observance of ordinary decency in 
the conduct of international relations. But such consolation as 
was to be derived from the collapse of Fascist pretensions was 
offset by the added prestige won by the Axis in the Balkans 
through Hitler's militant diplomacy. The tentacles of Nazism 
were spreading. One of them had reached the Arctic through 
Norway; another had gained the Mediterranean shore and was 
pawing air in the direction of North Africa; others had reached 
the Channel and were groping through its fogs in the direction 
of the British Isles; still another was pointing toward the Near 
East. Would this Nazi thing stop when it had spread over 
Europe and obtained a grip on the edges of Africa and Asia? 
From the west coast of Africa the distance to the shoulder of 
the South American continent was relatively short. Would the 
narrow stretch of water at this point invite an expedition to 
the Western Hemisphere? No certain answer could be given, 
but it was the reasoned conclusion of the Administration and 
the leaders of Congress that the surest way to keep Nazism out 
of the Americas was to give the fullest possible aid to the na- 
tions which were fighting it on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The amount of aid going to Great Britain was increasing. In 
May, 1940, the total value of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war exported to that country from the United States 
was 2.3 million dollars; in June it rose to 16.8 millions, in 
July to 24.1 millions, and in August to 31.7 millions.” After 
June the British obtained most of the materials and equipment 
previously ordered by France as well as those purchased on 
their own account. On September 11 Representative Van Zandt 
of Pennsylvania undertook to refute the assertion sometimes 
heard that the American people were extending nothing but 
sympathy to their British neighbors. Certainly he was not dis- 


25 Cf. Appendix V (4). The figures include exports of airplanes and their parts 
as well as ammunition and weapons. 
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creet, for he spoke after being told by the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Marshall, that an official statement concerning the amount 
of aid going to Britain would be “contrary to the public inter- 
est.” Nevertheless, he read into the Congressional Record data 
“developed from authoritative sources” indicating that since 
the outbreak of the war, almost exactly a year before, the ma- 
terials released to the Allies by the United States government 
alone included 2,200 planes (mostly useful only for training 
purposes), 500,000 Lee-Enfield rifles, 150,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition for these rifles, 70,000 machine guns and several 
thousand 75-millimeter field artillery guns.”* 


5. The Shipping Crisis 


Just when shipments of war materials to Great Britain began 
to mount, German submarines and air bombers began to sink 
more British, Allied and neutral ships. Thus some portion of 
these materials failed to reach their destination. In May Great 
Britain lost 75,000 tons of merchant shipping, in June 269,000 
tons, and in July 290,000 tons. Total British, Allied and neutral 
losses were 249,000 tons in May and 405,000 tons in July.” 
In September the British losses reached their high point for 
the year, with sinkings amounting to 307,000 tons, while Allied 
and neutral losses brought the total to 436,000 tons. 

The figures of tonnage losses did not tell the whole story. 
Many ships which escaped destruction were severely damaged 
and were withdrawn from service while undergoing repairs. 
With U-boats operating from Channel ports, and the Mediterra- 
nean dangerous for the British and Allied merchantmen after 
Italy's entrance into the war, ships headed to British ports were 
compelled to follow more circuitous routes and therefore could 
make fewer voyages than formerly. Furthermore, the operations 
in shipyards and drydocks were frequently interrupted by air 
raids, and construction and repair work was retarded. Near the 
end of September the British Minister of Shipping, Mr. Ronald 
Cross, stated that Great Britain had lost about 8 per cent of her 


26 Congressional Record, 18144, September 11, 1940. 
27 The data are the revised figures released to the press by the British Admiralty. 
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prewar merchant fleet and that the losses had exceeded renewals 
by new construction. He added, however, that the fleet was 
larger than before the war as a result of the taking over of 
French and Italian merchantmen in British ports and the trans- 
fer of other ships to the British flag.”* 

During the year, as later figures indicated, the ratio of sink- 
ings of British ships to new British construction was approxi- 
mately 2.8 to 1. At the outbreak of the war Great Britain had 
a merchant fleet of about 19 million tons of vessels of 1,000 
tons or more. During the war, to the end of 1940, she had lost 
2.8 million tons, but had built about 1 million tons of new 
ships and obtained something like 8 million tons by purchases 
from neutrals, by the capture of enemy vessels and by taking 
over some of the ships of her Allies. At first glance these figures 
would seem to indicate that the undersea and air raids on their 
merchant fleet should have given the British little cause to 
worry. It should be noted, however, that the whole number of 
ships acquired from the Allies and neutrals (far more in ton- 
nage than the tonnage of sinkings) did not constitute a net 
addition to Britain's shipping service inasmuch as a consider- 
able number of these vessels had already been handling British 
traffic before they passed under her control. 

By midsummer the mounting loss of ships had become a 
matter of grave concern to Washington as well as to London. 
If the sinkings continued to increase, not only would a large 
part of the military equipment sent overseas be lost but much 
material might never leave the United States because of a 
shortage of ocean carriers. 


6. Exchanging Destroyers for Naval Bases 


During the World War the Allies’ convoy system had been 
highly effective in combating the submarine menace, but it 
was much less so in 1940; for merchant ships now had to run 
the gauntlet of air bombers and E-boats (speedy motor torpedo- 
boats) as well as of U-boats and occasional commerce raiders. 
The menace of these destructive weapons grew as Nazi scout- 


28 New York Times, September 25, 1940. 
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ing planes began to survey the waters for several hundred miles 
off the British Isles and on sighting convoys or lone merchant- 
men at once reported their location and course to the nearest 
German submarine and air base. Moreover, having the use of 
ports and air bases in France, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
U-boats and air bombers could reach ships approaching Britain 
much more quickly than was possible in 1914-1918. 

During the last war the British fleet had full use of French 
ports as well as the ports of Ireland for its ships, but now they 
were closed and all the Channel and North Sea European ports 
were in the hands of the enemy. Likewise, during that conflict 
the two naval powers in the Mediterranean were allies of the 
British, but now Italy was an active enemy and France had 
been overpowered and was under bond to Germany. The Brit- 
ish navy, therefore, had to patrol the Mediterranean as well as 
the Atlantic. In the Far East, too, the British had had an ally in 
Japan during the World War; but now, since Japan was one 
of the Axis partners, it became necessary to maintain a strong 
British naval force at Singapore. With the sea arm thus divided, 
the difficulty of providing adequate protection for merchant 
vessels in the Atlantic was intensified. To give this protection, 
the British navy did not need battleships and cruisers but de- 
stroyers and other small and speedy warships. 

Tied up at their bases in the United States were more than 
a hundred over-age destroyers, not so swift or so formidable as 
those of later design, but still capable of giving a good account 
of themselves in defending convoyed ships from enemies under 
the sea, on the surface, or in the air. While ship losses con- 
tinued to increase, reports appeared in the newspapers from 
time to time that some kind of plan was under consideration in 
Washington for the sale of a number of these destroyers to the 
British government. In due course a campaign was inaugurated 
to enlist public support for this proposal. Nation-wide attention 
was focused on the project when on August 4 General Persh- 
ing, the Commander of the American Expeditionary Force 
during the World War, broadcast a warning to the American 
people that “‘all the things we hold dear are gravely threatened” 
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and stated that the best way for the nation to defend its heritage 
before it was too late was to aid Great Britain in every way 
within its power. One kind of aid which could be given imme- 
diately, he said, was to place at the disposal of the British or 
Canadian governments “‘at least fifty of the over-age destroyers 
which are left from the days of the World War.”*® Within the 
next few days General Pershing’s appeal was seconded by 
three retired naval officers, Admirals Yarnell, Standley and 
Stirling. 

Senator Pittman, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, announced his support of the plan, although 
in June after the fall of France he had been so sure that 
England would also go down before the German onslaught that 
he deprecated “futile encouragement to fight on” and said that 
the Churchill government would do well to abandon the British 
Isles to Hitler and bring its navy across the Atlantic.*° Senator 
Barkley, the Administration's leader in the Senate, presented 
a petition signed by some 15,000 citizens of his own state of 
Kentucky urging the release of the destroyers to Great Britain.** 
A Gallup poll revealed a vote of 61 per cent in favor of the 
proposal.** But the plan was also sharply attacked. Senator 
Walsh, chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
was convinced that the release of the destroyers to a belligerent 
would not only violate federal law but would be an act of war. 
There were also reports that high officers in the Navy Depart- 
ment believed that the transfer of the vessels would greatly 
weaken national defense. 

The discussion took a new turn when word began to be 
passed around in Washington and London that the British 
government was willing to give the United States in return for 
the destroyers a long lease of acreage on islands in the Atlantic 
and Caribbean for use as naval bases. The Roosevelt Adminis- 


29 New York Times, August 5. It was definitely known in June, before the fall 
of France, that Great Britain was seeking to obtain the destroyers to combat sub- 
marines. Ibid., June 12, 1940. 

% Ibid., June 26, 1940. 

81 Congressional Record, 16670, August 26, 1940. 

82 Cf. Appendix II (a). 
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tration was almost as eager to obtain such bases in order to 
safeguard approaches to the Panama Canal and to strengthen 
hemisphere defense as the British government was to get the 
destroyers. For a time, however, the two proposals were ap- 
parently considered separately, each on its own merits. As 
already noted, on August 16, just before leaving Washington 
for Ogdensburg, where he held his important conference with 
the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, President 
Roosevelt issued a statement that his government was negotiat- 
ing with the British for the acquisition of naval and air bases.** 
He made no mention at this time of a deal for the destroyers. 

There were, in fact, several hurdles to be cleared before the 
government could enter into definite commitments involving 
the transfer of any vessels of war. In the first place, there was 
the act of 1917, already mentioned, which the Attorney General 
had interpreted as prohibiting the disposal to any belligerent 
government of twenty motor boats of the ‘‘mosquito”’ fleet then 
being built for the United States navy. It was necessary to decide 
whether this act would also apply to the over-age destroyers. 
In the second place, since the passage of the act of June 28, 
1940, no naval property could be sold, exchanged, or otherwise 
disposed of without the approval of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. And there was speculation in Washington as to whether 
high naval authority would agree, even after much persuasive 
talk from high civil authority, that fifty destroyers were not 
needed for the country’s defense. 

The navy’s doubts, if they ever existed, were dispelled. The 
question of legality was a harder nut to crack, and Attorney 
General Jackson was again asked for a ruling. But he was asked 
at the same time for his opinion on a question of far greater 
import—namely, whether the President possessed the constitu- 
tional and statutory authority to proceed at once by an executive 
agreement with the British government to acquire the naval and 
air bases “without awaiting the inevitable delays which would 
accompany the conclusion of a formal treaty.”** 


88 See above, p. 198. 
34 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 201, September 7, 1940. 
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All the constitutional and legal doubts involved in the base- 
destroyer deal were resolved by the Attorney General in favor 
of the President’s program. It was pointed out that when the 
government acquired the bases it obtained only certain rights 
which it might exercise or not at its discretion and which, if 
exercised, might be abandoned without the consent of the other 
country. The government would assume no obligation to defend 
any foreign territory and would not be responsible for the civil 
administration of the territory. The development of the bases 
would depend on the grant of funds by Congress and would 
in no way involve the country in future obligations, commit- 
ments or alliances. No treaty, therefore, was necessary to make 
these arrangements effective. Furthermore, the President was 
legally empowered to effect the acquisition of the bases by 
executive agreement, first, because as constitutional Comman- 
der-in-Chief he was responsible for the maintenance of all agen- 
cies of national defense at their highest efficiency (especially 
under existing world conditions, which “forbid him to risk any 
delay that is constitutionally avoidable’’) ; and secondly, because 
the conduct of foreign relations was vested in the President by 
the Constitution as part of the executive function. 

After deciding that the President had the right to negotiate 
a definitive agreement for the bases, the Attorney General next 
gave his attention to the question whether the delivery of the 
destroyers to Great Britain was barred by the statute which he 
had already ruled prevented the transfer of the “mosquito 
boats.” All legal problems concerning an exchange of the de- 
stroyers were dismissed by an ingenious argument. As explained 
elsewhere in this chapter, the act of 1917 made it unlawful to 
send any ship out of the United States which was “built, armed 
or equipped as a vessel of war, with any intent or under any 
agreement or contract, written or oral, that such vessel shall be 
delivered to a belligerent nation.” This provision would have 
been violated, the Attorney General stated, by a transfer of the 
“mosquito boats” because they were still under construction 
when the arrangements were made for their delivery to Great 
Britain. On the other hand, he said, the restriction did not apply 
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“to vessels like the over-age destroyers, which were not built, 
armed, equipped as, or converted into, vessels of war with the 
intent that they should enter the service of a belligerent.” It 
is possible that future students of international law (if such 
there be) will scan this opinion with an interrogatory eye. 
However, in this wise the legal path was cleared for the ex- 
change of obsolete destroyers for naval bases on Britain’s island 
possessions in the New World. 

There was still another point on which the Administration 
wanted to be assured before the transaction was concluded. It 
wished to spike one of the guns of the isolationists by obtaining 
a definite commitment from Great Britain that, if the worst 
should happen, the ships she received from the United States 
would under no condition be surrendered to Germany; likewise 
it seemed desirable and propitious to obtain any further com- 
mitment along the same lines that the British government 
would give. Accordingly, on August 29 Secretary Hull sent a 
note to Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, citing Mr. 
Churchill’s statement in Parliament on June 4 that if during 
the war the British Isles should become untenable for ships of 
war, the fleet would in no event be surrendered or sunk but 
would be sent overseas for the defense of other parts of the 
Empire. Mr. Hull then added: “The government of the United 
States would respectfully inquire whether the foregoing state- 
ment represents the settled policy of the British government.” 
On September 2 Lord Lothian replied: 


His Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed by the Prime Minister to 
inform Mr. Secretary Hull that this statement certainly does represent 
the settled policy of His Majesty's government. Mr. Churchill must 
however observe that these hypothetical contingencies seem more likely 
to concern the German fleet or what is left of it than the British fleet.5¢ 


On the same day on which Mr. Hull received this reply the 
negotiations were completed. By an exchange of notes the 
British government first granted to the United States, “freely 
and without consideration,” leases for the establishment of 


85 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 206-207, September 7, 1940. 
36 Tbid., 195. 
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naval and air bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda, thus attest- 
ing its desire “to codperate effectively with the other nations of 
the Americas in the defense of the Western Hemisphere.” Next, 
in view of the desire of the United States to obtain additional 
air and naval bases in the Caribbean area for the protection of 
the Panama Canal, the British government, “in exchange for 
military and naval equipment and material,” agreed to lease to 
the United States six other air and naval bases, free of rent and 
subject only to the compensation to be paid to the owners of 
private property for losses due to expropriation or damages 
resulting from their establishment. These bases would be es- 
tablished in the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua 
and British Guiana. All leases were to run ninety-nine years.*” 

On the following day President Roosevelt in a special mes- 
sage notified Congress and the country of the transaction.** 
After outlining the salient features of the agreement, he de- 
clared that it was in no sense inconsistent with peace, and was 
still less ‘‘a threat against any nation”; instead, it was “an 
epochal and far-reaching act of preparation for continental 
defense in the face of grave danger.” He shrewdly anticipated 
criticism by those who would surely say that Congress should 
have been first consulted when he mentioned the Louisiana 
Purchase as if in passing, though more probably with the posi- 
tive purpose of reminding the country that another and greater 
defense transaction had once been accomplished without the 
previous advice of Congress. 


7. Barely Short of War 


There could be no question that the naval base-destroyer 
deal had brought the United States closer to an overt act of 
war than any other of its acts since the outbreak of the conflict. 
The contract itself was spectacular, but even more so was the 
method employed in closing it. There was more criticism of 
the method than of the terms. Mr. Willkie, in the midst of his 
campaign for the Presidency, said that the country would “‘un- 


387 Department of State, Bulletin, III, 199-200, September 7, 1940. 
88 By an interesting coincidence the President made his announcement on the 
first anniversary of Britain's declaration of war on Germany. 
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doubtedly approve of the program,” and implied his own 
approvai; but he scored the procedure as “the most dictatorial 
action ever taken by any President.’’*® On the day after the 
President’s message the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an independent 
newspaper with strong Democratic leanings, carried a full-page 
advertisement in a number of leading dailies in other cities 
reproducing in large type its leading editorial entitled ‘Dictator 
Roosevelt Commits an Act of War.’’*° “The President has 
passed down an edict that compares with the edicts forced down 
the throats of Germans, Italians and Russians by Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Stalin,” it said. On the other hand, the traditionally 
Republican New York Herald Tribune described the two goals 
achieved by the agreement as “wholly admirable and long 
overdue” and expressed the hope that any regret over the 
President’s “uniting them in one sensational bargain will not 
blind the country to the vital national importance of the agree- 
ment as to bases and the high desirability of the sale of the 
destroyers.’*? And the St. Louis Star-Times, far from agreeing 
with its critical neighbor, the Post-Dispatch, declared that 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt performed the greatest single service 
of his more than seven years as President.’** Not to be outdone 
by its rival, the Star-Times likewise bought space freely in other 
newspapers to advertise its position. The New York Times 
expressed its approval of the achievement, but as in the case of 
the agreement reached with Canada a few weeks before,* it 
found fault with the procedure and doubted whether it had 
produced quicker results than could have been obtained with 
the formal approval of Congress. It pointed out that nearly 
three months had passed since the British government had 
asked for the destroyers, and that during this interval ‘there 
was ample time for Congress to debate the whole matter.’** 

By and large, the tone of editorial opinion was distinctly 

89 New York Times, September 7, 1940. 

4° Ibid., September 4, 1940. 

41 New York Herald Tribune, September 4, 1940. 

42 Quoted in New York Times, September 4, 1940. 


48 See above, Chapter VIII. 
44 New York Times, September 4, 1940. 
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favorable. In Congress, where the Democrats had substantial 
majorities in both houses, the agreement also met with wide 
approval, although it encountered a number of Democratic 
critics as well as Republican defenders. In countries overseas 
the reaction was what one would expect. The arrangement was 
welcomed by the London Times as part of a “larger strategic 
plan for mutual assistance in self-defense which is now being 
worked out between the British Empire and the United States.” 
In its opinion co-operation of this kind between a belligerent 
and a neutral, though something of an innovation, was clearly 
called for by the nature of modern warfare, since neutrality 
“has become an anachronism in a world containing Hitler and 
Mussolini.”*° In Berlin the tone of the press comment was 
ironical, with a repetition of the now familiar theme that the 
United States was exploiting Britain’s weakness and preoccu- 
pation to improve her own strategic position in the Western 
Hemisphere.*® 

In Italy the Fascist press, with inspired but uninspiring una- 
nimity, cited Britain’s willingness to cede important naval and 
air bases for the “carcasses” of fifty destroyers as proof of her 
moral and material collapse.** Fascist editors must have realized 
the significance of the transaction as indicating a new attitude 
on the part of the United States toward the war, but they were 
not disposed to bring this aspect of the matter to the attention 
of their readers. There was evidence enough that Italy’s partici- 
pation in the war was distasteful to the Italian people, and 
their attitude would certainly not be fortified by evidence of 
increasing Anglo-American co-operation nor by a realization 
that the conflict might eventually precipitate a crisis between 
their country and the United States. 

It was natural, on the other hand, that the relation of the 
base-destroyer transaction to the broader field of world rela- 
tions should be explained and emphasized in Great Britain. 
Nearly two weeks before the bargain was actually concluded 
Mr. Churchill, following a different course from that taken by 


*5 Times (London), September 4, 1940. 
“6 Cf. Berlin dispatch in New York Times, September 5, 1940. 
*? New York Times, September 5, 1940. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, gave the House of Commons an account of what 
was being done, saying that his government had “decided spon- 
taneously, and without being asked or offered any inducement,” 
to tender defensive sites in the British transatlantic possessions 
to the United States ‘for their greater security against the 
unmeasured dangers of the future.” With regard to the inter- 
national aspects of the arrangement, he said: 


These are important steps. Undoubtedly this process means that 
these two great organizations of the English-speaking democracies, the 
British Empire and the United States, will have to be somewhat mixed 
up together in some of their affairs for mutual and general advantage. 
For my own part, looking out upon the future, I do not view the process 
with any misgivings. I could not stop it if I wished; no one can stop it. 
Like the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Let it roll on 
full flood, inexorable, irresistible, benignant, to broader lands and better 
days.*8 


8. An Undeclared Alliance 


The outcome of the Presidential election in November was 
regarded by Mr. Roosevelt as a nation-wide endorsement of all 
his major policies, including the position he had taken with 
reference to the European war. And so on November 8, only 
three days after the election, he felt justified in announcing 
that henceforth the country’s production of war implements 
would be divided equally between Great Britain and the United 
States. On the same day the Priorities Board of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission approved an application from 
the British government to place orders in the United States for 
12,000 planes in addition to the 14,300 already on order.” 
On November 20, fifteen days after the election, the army re- 
leased to Great Britain twenty-six of the four-engine bombers, 
popularly known as “flying fortresses,” in exchange for a num- 
ber of aircraft engines for which orders had been placed by the 
British government. At about the same time an agreement was 

48 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCLXIV, 1170-1171, August 


20, 1940. 
49 New York Times, November 9, 1940. 
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reached for the standardizing and placing in quantity produc- 
tion both in Great Britain and the United States of a number 
of types of fighting planes and bombers. 

The British needed not only more aircraft but more ships, 
and they could look only to the United States for the new ton- 
nage needed to meet the threat of U-boats and bombers. In an 
interview in London with American newspaper correspondents, 
Mr. Ronald Cross, the British Minister of Shipping, stated that 
he looked “with a covetous eye” on every ton of idle shipping in 
American ports. The average weekly losses of British, Allied 
and neutral shipping from the beginning of the war until 
June, when the Germans seized the Channel ports, had been 
about 41,000 tons. Thereafter, down to the end of the year, the 
average had exceeded 90,000 tons.®° The losses before the 
middle of the year, as already indicated, had been offset by the 
seizure of enemy vessels and the taking over of a large amount 
of French and Scandinavian tonnage.** Meanwhile, the United 
States Maritime Commission had eased the situation to some 
extent by speeding up the construction of merchant vessels and 
authorizing the sale to Great Britain of ships which were not 
essential to the American merchant marine. 

In 1938 the commission had inaugurated a building program 
calling for the construction of 500 ships during the ensuing ten 
years. In addition, the commission now developed an emergency 
program calling for the construction of 260 cargo-carriers of 
a simplified type known as “ugly ducklings” or “‘sea-going 
scows.” New shipyards were established in seven different cities 
for assembling the parts of these vessels, which were prefabri- 
cated in steel plants. Shipbuilding was the only part of the 
defense program which was running ahead of schedule. The 
pace of the World War construction had not been attained, 
but in at least one instance a cargo-carrier was ready for launch- 
ing within six weeks after the laying of its keel.°* Most of the 


50 Statement of Sir Arthur Salter, Parliamentary Secretary to the British Minis- 
try for Shipping. Times (London), January 20, 1941. 

51 See above, pp. 255-256. 

52 Journal of Commerce (New York), December 5, 1940. This six-weeks 
achievement obviously did not include the period of prefabrication. 
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new construction replaced ships already in service, and the 
older vessels were usually purchased at once by the British 
Ministry of Shipping. The Maritime Commission also recon- 
ditioned a number of the cargo-carriers which had been built 
for the United States during the World War and had subse- 
quently been laid up. These, too, were offered to the British 
government and a number were found suitable for certain of 
its requirements. Total British purchases of ships once under 
the United States flag amounted by the end of 1940 to 152 
vessels of nearly half a million tons. Simultaneously with its 
placing of orders in the United States for 12,000 additional air- 
planes, the British government also signed a contract for sixty 
10,000-ton freighters, to be built in American shipyards. On 
December 5 it was announced in Washington that the British 
Ministry of Shipping was planning to set up shipyards in the 
United States, where construction would not be interrupted by 
air raids, and to assemble prefabricated vessels there on a mass 
production basis.™ 

There was still another possible source of additional tonnage 
in the United States which had not been tapped. About eighty 
vessels of foreign registry, carrying the flags of Germany and 
Italy and of countries under German occupation, were tied up 
in United States ports, apparently for the duration of the war. 
It was to these that the British Minister of Shipping was prob- 
ably referring when he spoke of his “covetous eye.’” Although 
the United States government made no move during 1940 with 
regard to any of these ships, the hint of the British Minister 
aroused sufficient excitement in Berlin to cause the official 
spokesman for the Foreign Office to state that his government 
would consider it an “unfriendly act’ if the United States 
should take over any foreign merchantmen in her ports and 
transfer them to Great Britain. Germany’s allies, Italy and 
Japan, promptly seconded the warning.” 


58 Of these, 117 ships of 415,392 tons were transferred to British registry and 
35 ships of 59,230 tons were transferred to Canadian registry. Journal of Com- 
merce (New York), December 4, 1940. 

54 New York Herald Tribune, December 6, 1940. 

55 New York Times, December 22, 23, 25, 1940. The attitude of the Axis 
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For her purchases in the United States of ships, airplanes or 
other goods of any kind, Great Britain, being a belligerent, was 
required under the terms of the Neutrality Act to make payment 
in cash. In fact, harder terms were exacted of her than of Japan 
and Soviet Russia. For American ships might still take goods 
sold on credit to Yokohama or Vladivostok, whereas for Britain 
the terms were ‘‘cash on the barrel head, and come and get it.’’*® 
At the outbreak of the war the British government could 
readily meet these requirements because it had the ships, the 
men and the money; but late in 1940 it had fewer ships and 
still less money in the form of dollar reserves. Mechanized war- 
fare was proving to be enormously expensive, and Great 
Britain could not continue indefinitely to pay cash for the huge 
quantities of equipment and material she required if she were 
to continue to fight Hitler. 

On November 23, 1940, Lord Lothian, returning to his post 
in Washington after a hurried trip to London, told newspaper 
correspondents that his country was very near the end of her 
cash resources and would require some form of financial col- 
laboration with the United States before long.*’ There were two 
laws on the federal statute-books, however, which barred loans 
to Great Britain. These were the Johnson Act of 1934 and the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. The first of these forbade loans to 
nations in default on their World War debts to the United 
States and the second banned loans to belligerents. The Ad- 
ministration had never been in sympathy with these restrictions, 
but it had not sought their repeal, presumably because such an 
undertaking seemed to be hopeless. Several bills were intro- 
duced in Congress during the prolonged 1940 session amending 
these statutes in a way which would permit the extension of 
credits to Britain, but no further action was taken.®* In De- 





powers was especially significant in view of the fact that the United States a few 
months later took control of the German, Italian, Danish and French ships in 
United States ports. 

58 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1939, 169-170. 

57 New York Times, November 24, 1940. 

58 Congressional Record, 3894, 9187, 19307, 19482, March 7, May 13, Sep- 
tember 30, October 1, 1940. 
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cember Sir Frederick Phillips, Under Secretary of the British 
Treasury, arrived in Washington to confer with the United 
States fiscal authorities and submitted a detailed statement indi- 
cating that Great Britain’s existing commitments in the United 
States would exhaust all her assets which could be readily con- 
verted into dollars and that she could place additional orders 
only on a credit basis. The gist of this information was con- 
veyed to a subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on December 17 by Secretary Morgenthau, who stated 
that it was “for Congress to decide as to how that financial 
assistance should be given.” 

A few hours after the Secretary of the Treasury laid his views 
before members of Congress, President Roosevelt held a press 
conference at the White House, the first since his return from 
a vacation cruise in the Caribbean.+It was evident that the prob- 
lem of financing aid to Britain had engaged much of his atten- 
tion during his absence, for he now put forward a new plan, 
different from any which had yet been proposed. Pointing out 
that the aid tendered thus far had greatly expanded the arma- 
ment industry in the United States and so had contributed to a 
strengthening of the nation’s defenses, he stated that from 
a selfish point of view the government should continue to do 
whatever it could to help the British Empire defend itself. He 
had been reading much in the past few days about plans for 
financing this aid but admitted that he was not impressed by 
suggestions for repealing the Johnson Act and the Neutrality 
Act or offering the British government a direct gift. These pro- 
posals were described as a lot of nonsense, the product of tradi- 
tional or banal minds. And as for a gift, it was not certain that 
the amour propre of the British would permit them to accept 
one from the American taxpayers. 

The President had a plan which he described as something 
brand-new; it would eliminate the silly-fool dollar sign in ten- 
dering war aid and would enable both nations to get down to 
the realities.°° This would be achieved by having the United 


5° Under the rule in effect at press conferences the President may not be quoted 
directly without his express permission. The phrases here repeated were prob- 
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States government take over a large part, but not necessarily 
all, of future British orders and thus become the owner of the 
equipment as it came from the production line. The American 
manufacturers would get their pay from their own government, 
and the goods would be sent overseas for use by the British 
forces, either on lease or by sale subject to mortgage. Some sort 
of arrangement would be worked out—the President suggested 
a gentlemen’s agreement—under which the British government 
would return the goods or pay for them in kind after the war. 
Repayment in kind would be practicable since the British were 
using virtually the same sort of munitions required by the 
United States army and navy. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that lending munitions rather 
than dollars and agreeing to accept similar materials in dis- 
charge of the debt would do away with difficulties such as arose 
out of the huge dollar loans made during the last war. The 
repayments, instead of disturbing the financial markets, would 
strengthen the nation’s defense. He declined, however, to dis- 
cuss the proposal in further detail, stating that the British gov- 
ernment would have to be consulted and enabling legislation 
by Congress would be necessary before the plan could take final 
form. Instead, he sought to elucidate its basic principle by 
means of a parable. If your neighbor's house were on fire, he 
said, and you owned a garden hose which might be used to 
extinguish the blaze, you would not try to sell him the hose 
but would lend it to him to put out the fire. With this accom- 
plished, the neighbor would return the hose; or if by chance 
it was ruined during the operation he would replace it. 

Here was a proposal which would drastically revise the whole 
program of United States aid to Britain. It would not repeal the 
two isolationist statutes which barred credits to the British 
government, but it would circumvent them, so far as one bel- 
ligerent nation was concerned. The plan meant in effect that the 
United States government would underwrite the future orders 





ably the President's own words, since they were reported in substantially the 
same way in dispatches from various hands; though for obvious reasons they 
were not enclosed in quotation marks. Cf. New York Times, December 18, 1940. 
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for war equipment which Great Britain would place with Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The President intimated that several 
months would probably pass before his suggestions could be 
elaborated into a concrete program, but his confidence in their 
ultimate acceptance was indicated on the very next day when it 
became known in Washington that the British Purchasing Com- 
mission in the United States had been advised not to wait for 
final action on a plan of financing but to go ahead with new 
orders amounting to approximately $3,000,000,000 which it 
wished to place in the United States at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. In the last month of 1940 the line dividing measures 
short of war from others which were acts of war had become 
exceedingly tenuous. 


9. Private Aid to Britain 


Not all the aid going to Great Britain came from the United 
States government; nor was it all of a military character. During 
1940 the American Red Cross contributed $8,972,000 in cash 
and 151 ambulances to aid British war victims. In addition, 
women workers in Red Cross chapters sent overseas 1,435,000 
garments of various kinds and a vast quantity of surgical dress- 
ings. The help of the Red Cross was supplemented by that of a 
large number of private organizations. The British War Relief 
Society, for example, had enrolled over 13,000 members by the 
autumn of 1940 and had sent abroad over 350 tons of clothing, 
blankets, beds and tents for the relief of civilians made homeless 
by bombings. It had also distributed thousands of pounds of 
woolen yarns all over the United States to an army of women 
who were devoting their spare time to knitting. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war numbers of children of 
well-to-do families in Great Britain and on the Continent were 
sent by their parents to the United States and Canada and 
entrusted to the care of relatives or friends. From these begin- 
nings there developed organized movements in Britain and in 
the United States to save British children from the horrors of 


®° The idea came to fruition in the Lease-Lend Act of March 11, 1941. 
61 New York Times, December 19, 1940. 
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war. In London the government created a Children’s Overseas 
Reception Board to supervise the evacuation to other parts of 
the Empire of children belonging to families in all economic 
groups. On July 5, with air raids increasing after the fall of 
France, the board announced that it had received 15,000 offers 
of refuge from the United States and that large numbers of 
additional applications were arriving daily. By the end of the 
month 32,000 children were scheduled to leave England for 
this country. In the meantime the United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children was organized in New York 
with Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt as honorary president and 
was designated in the United States and Great Britain as the 
authoritative organization for looking after children brought 
from the British Isles.® 

The evacuation program met with unexpected difficulties. 
Immigration regulations and administrative red tape were en- 
countered at first, but these were among the least of the 
troubles. The British government was unable to provide ade- 
quate transport and convoy facilities because its warships were 
engaged on other duties, and consequently most of the children 
sent overseas were from wealthy families and came across in fast 
unescorted liners, while children of the poorer classes remained 
behind. This led to bitter charges of government favoritism in 
the House of Commons and to a frank admission by Mr. 
Churchill that his government was unable to meet the situa- 
tion. Thereupon a nation-wide campaign was launched in the 
United States by an organization known as Mercy Ships for 
Children, Inc., to obtain American vessels to bring child ref- 
ugees across the Atlantic. Congress responded favorably, and 
on August 27 President Roosevelt signed a bill amending the 
Neutrality Act to permit ships under the United States flag, 
‘in ballast, unarmed and not under convoy,” to enter the combat 
areas and evacuate children under sixteen years of age if they 
were so sponsored that they would not become a public charge. 
The law contained a proviso, however, that each vessel must 
have a guarantee of safe conduct from all the belligerents, and 

62 New York Times, June 21, July 1, 9, 1940. 
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since no such assurance could be obtained from Germany the 
plan to use American ships was abandoned.® Only a few days 
after the enactment of the law a British ship carrying 320 
children was torpedoed, but all were rescued. On September 17 
the City of Benares, with ninety children aboard, mostly from 
poorer families, was sunk and seventy-nine children were lost. 
As a result of these attacks, the British government on October 2 
announced the suspension of further plans for evacuation. Al- 
though relatively few children found refuge in the United 
States, those who were compelled to remain in bomb-torn cities, 
as well as many Belgian, Dutch and French children who had 
been taken to England for safety, were aided through contribu- 
tions obtained in the United States by the Save the Children 
Federation, Inc.°* This organization asked Americans to be- 
friend and “‘adopt’’ or act as “godparent’” for 10,000 children 
in Great Britain by contributing at the rate of thirty dollars 
a year for the support of each child. 

Private aid to Britain took many forms, and not all of it was 
for the relief of war victims. Something not far removed from 
military assistance was undertaken by the American Committee 
for the Defense of British Homes, which sought donations of 
firearms, ammunition, steel helmets, binoculars and_ stop- 
watches for use overseas. Such equipment could not be ob- 
tained by British civilians from their government, which had 
to concentrate its efforts on providing for the armed forces. 
With the gift guns civilians could defend their homes; the 
helmets would protect them from bomb-splinters, shrapnel and 
falling masonry during air raids, and binoculars and stop- 
watches would enable them to spot and time enemy airplanes. 

Still another form of private aid closely resembling military 
activity was performed by the American air pilots engaged in 
flying bombing planes across the Atlantic. At the end of the 
year Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Air Production, stated that 


88 See also Chapter IX. 

* This institution was the American member of the Save the Children Interna- 
tional Union, founded in 1920 with headquarters in Geneva, and with member 
organizations, at the outbreak of the war, in twenty-two countries. 
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United States bombers were crossing the ocean in a steady 
stream. To avoid running afoul of the Neutrality Act, their 
pilots were classed as civilian employees of airway transatlantic 
services. The crossings were usually made by groups of about 
twenty planes, which held together and maintained radio com- 
munication for most of the flight but scattered on approaching 
areas where enemy planes might be encountered. After deliver- 
ing the planes the pilots made their return trip by steamer. 
Still another form of private aid was seen in the activities of 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. This 
organization did not give physical assistance but endeavored 
“to crystallize and make vocal public opinion” in behalf of 
measures for upholding democracy. It organized local groups, 
held meetings, supplied speakers, collected signatures to peti- 
tions and distributed literature urging ‘‘all moral and material 
aid which may legally be given to maintain England as our 
first line of defense.” Three or four of its most active members, 
in association with a wholly informal group of about twenty 
zealous individuals, played a leading part in inducing the Presi- 
dent to release the fifty over-age destroyers to Great Britain. 
This committee, however, did not have the whole field to it- 
self in the matter of propaganda, for it had a rival in the 
America First Committee, which carried on similar work with 
the opposite aim of molding public opinion against any action 
which might be construed as intervention in the European con- 
flict and therefore a step in the direction of war. The various 
groups which have been mentioned were only a few among 
several hundred which were active in some kind of work con- 
nected with the European conflict. For relief work alone, ac- 
cording to an informal government estimate, these organiza- 
tions in 1940 collected something like $160,000,000.°° Ob- 
viously, there were many Americans who did not believe that 
the war was so remote as the isolationists wished it to be. 
Congress supported the President consistently on meas- 
®5 Cf. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 22; Congressional Record, 18897- 


18903, September 23, 1940. 
66 Cf. New York Herald Tribune, May 11, 1941. 
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ures short of war. It was keen for military and naval prepared- 
ness, for aid to Britain and for keeping the Axis powers out of 
the Americas. It was probably disposed to defend the Philip- 
pines against Japanese aggression and certainly disposed to 
aid China by measures short of war. Yet it had no desire to 
carry the country into war. Prevalent opinion seemed to be 
that for the time being the United States could serve Great 
Britain more effectively as a friendly non-belligerent than as an 
ally in arms. It was repeatedly pointed out that much of the 
help going to Britain would be suspended if the United States 
had to equip an American army for service overseas. In that 
event President Roosevelt would have to revoke his plan for 
placing one-half of all the equipment produced in the United 
States at the disposal of the British government, because as an 
active belligerent the United States would not be able to offer 
such a generous share. The great need overseas, it was said, 
was not men but ships, airplanes, ammunition and food. There 
were others, however, who maintained that until the govern- 
ment gave formal recognition to the existing situation as a state 
of war with Hitler’s Reich the country could not be aroused 
to its maximum effort for defense. And there could be no doubt 
that the British people, who had benefited in many ways as 
the United States slowly emerged from the cave of neutrality, 
cherished a hope in the most terrible hours of their history that 
the day would come when the United States would throw her 
whole armed strength into the struggle and join the fight to 
save religion, democracy and free enterprise from Axis destruc- 
t10n. 











CHAPTER ELEVEN 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS 


AT THE end of 1939, as reported in the preceding volume of 
this series, some 90 per cent of the people of the United States 
were opposed to Hitler and to all that he symbolized. They 
were quite clear on that point, as various “polls” of popular 
sentiment repeatedly proved. But some 90 per cent were quite 
clear on another point, too; they were opposed to American 
armed participation in the European conflict. 

During the succeeding twelve months here under review, 
many momentous events took place. Finland surrendered to 
Soviet invasion. Nazi Germany, using her land and air forces 
in new and terrifying combinations, overwhelmed Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Hitler 
cast his shadow over Spain and Portugal. He took command 
of certain key Balkan states, presumably in preparation for 
a drive to the Near East and to the Suez Canal. His Gauleiter 
for Italy lunged at Egypt and lunged at Greece; while Soviet 
Russia, to the annoyance of the wishful thinkers, kept aloof 
from the continental struggle, annexing small areas in the 
north and in the south when she found that she could do so 
without objection from Berlin. 

France lay prone, her huge armies crushed into submission 
by the most sudden and complete victory on such a scale in all 
military history. Her soldiers, half of them, were prisoners in 
Germany. Her sailors, incredible as it seemed, found themselves 
exchanging shot for shot with their late allies, first at Mers-el- 
Kebir, and later at Dakar. Her armistice government, “with 
a halter round its neck”’ as its chief expressed it, crept into the 
practice of collaboration with her conquerors. The unfortunate 
French people, beset by defeatism, hunger and the German 
Gestapo, prayed for a British deliverance, prayed that the war 
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might cease, prayed for the resurrection of their country, or 
prayed not at all. The old men of France dreamed dreams that 
were nightmares, and her young men saw visions that were 
bleak. 

Against the wave of Axis aggression, and still surviving its 
terror at two corners of the Continent, stood the proud Greeks 
and the stubborn British—the former soon to yield to great 
odds; the latter, as in a beleaguered fortress, fighting off one 
devastating air attack after another, and waiting for the next 
to come. Except for the valor of these two nations, there was 
nothing in the near neighborhood to prevent Hitler from as- 
suming complete control over Europe. There was nothing else 
nearby which could block an attempt by Germany to consolidate 
the Continent, create an even greater land and air force than 
she alone had ever possessed, organize the resources of Europe 
into an industrial unit of vast potentialities, and build out of 
them a naval power capable of becoming supreme on the seas. 
In point of fact, at the end of 1940, nothing in any real sense 
except the continuing resistance of the people of the British 
Isles stood between the United States and all the formidable 
implications of a Hitler victory. 

It was not surprising therefore that, in this moment of his- 
tory, 90 per cent of the American people still hoped for the 
defeat of Hitlerism, as they had a year before. What was 
thought surprising was this: that in the light of the year’s 
events, and in the face of the plain danger to their futures, 
almost 90 per cent still held to the view that the armed forces 
of the United States should take no part in the European 
struggle. Not that they were neutral. The great majority of 
Americans strongly supported the policy of the Administration 
in giving all help to Britain short of fighting. Only a few raised 
their voices against the sale of planes, ships and munitions to the 
Churchill government. Opposition to the transfer of fifty Amer- 
ican destroyers to the British and Canadian fleets in exchange 
for naval bases scarcely made itself heard. Organized, unor- 
ganized and disorganized efforts to aid the Royal Air Force, 
bombed-out British civilians, refugee British children and bat- 
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tered British cities reached impressive proportions. And when, 
in the middle of December, the President intimated that he 
would ask Congress for authority and funds to purchase and 
lend or lease to Great Britain vast amounts of goods and war 
equipment, his proposal was received, on the whole, with calm 
approval. 

These were not the acts of a neutral government nor the 
attitude of a neutral people. Certainly one purpose underlying 
all these measures was to help the British resist Hitler, and if 
possible defeat him. Had he wished to do so, Hitler could have 
given his subjects plenty of reasons for waging war on the 
United States. But he did nothing of the sort. Instead, his con- 
trolled press reported the verbal attacks of President Roosevelt 
and his Cabinet members (when they were reported at all) 
more in sorrow than in anger. His controlled spokesmen gave 
repeated assurances that Germany had no designs on the United 
States or on any other country in the Western Hemisphere. 
They renewed their recommendation that.America, for its part, 
should keep her hands off Europe’s problems. They quieted their 
own people by promising that American aid to Britain, what- 
ever it might sound like, would turn out to be “too late and too 
little.” 

Administration leaders in Washington and writers for the 
national press could quote Hitler's own words to prove he was 
engaged in a war against democracy and the Christian faith. 
They could prophesy the end of the American way of life and 
a blight on the American standard of living if Hitler should 
achieve mastery over Europe. They could say with earnestness 
and alarm, in a hundred different ways, that this was no war of 
position in Europe but a war for world domination, not an 
imperialist conflict but a revolution against the fundamentals of 
civilization. Yet so far as such matters can be judged by care- 
ful estimates, not more than 15 per cent of the American 
people held the clear and positive view that the United States 
should oppose these trends with her own armed forces. 

Nor was this attitude noticeably affected by the Axis pact 
of September 27, 1940, signed in Berlin by representatives of 
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Germany, Italy and Japan, binding them into a ten-year polit- 
ical, economic and military alliance. The obvious purpose of 
this agreement was to immobilize the United States by threat- 
ening war on two fronts—the Atlantic and the Pacific. Thus 
Germany could gain time to stamp her “new order” on the 
European continent, insuring it by the defeat of Britain; thus 
Japan could create her so-called “Greater East Asia,” first im- 
posing a victor’s peace on the Chinese state. And thus the 
United States might find herself flanked by great and hostile 
powers, the possible prey of a pincers movement of unparalleled 
size and ferocity, either below or above or at the Panama Canal. 

To this Axis challenge the President replied two weeks later. 
“No combination of dictator countries of Europe or Asia,” said 
he, “will stop the help we are giving to almost the last people 
now holding them at bay.’ Thus did the President assert once 
more, and more vigorously than ever, the same hostility toward 
totalitarianism that his people felt, and the same readiness to 
help the enemies of the Axis. Yet he, too, like his people, 
seemed to halt between two opinions, for on October 30, speak- 
ing over the radio from Boston to fathers and mothers who 
were soon to cast their votes in the national election, he ap- 
peared to close the door to the possibility of American armed 
participation in any conflict overseas. “I will say it again and 
again,” he stated, ‘‘your boys will not be sent into any foreign 
war.” It is true that Mr. Roosevelt had just been talking about 
the situation of the newly drafted men. His pledge, if strictly 
construed, might be held not to apply to the regular army, the 
navy, the marines or the enlisted air force. But whatever may 
have been the intended import of his various pre-election 
pledges, there can be little doubt what general impression was 
received. It was this: that the United States was in danger; that 
Great Britain, fighting her own fight, was at the same time 
warding off that danger from the Americas; that aid to Britain 
would go forward on an increasing scale; but that in carrying 
out this policy the United States would continue to confine her- 
self to measures “‘short of war.” 

For a full month and more after the national election the 
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American effort appeared to have bogged down. The foreign 
policy of the United States had been debated so much and so 
violently during the long weeks of a hard-fought Presidential 
campaign that fifty million voters seemed to think that they 
were entitled to forget about it for a while. To seal up open 
wounds, to find a common national purpose, to create unity 
after disunity—these were thought to be the indispensable next 
steps. Having made one major decision—namely, to break a 
tradition which had never been broken in the nation’s history— 
the people seemed too fatigued to be asked to make another. 
Indeed, the President himself may have been of the same mind, 
for he left Washington for a cruise at sea to recuperate. Cer- 
tainly no official decision of importance would be taken during 
his absence. 

But those who remained at the capital could not rid them- 
selves of their preoccupation with overseas developments. 
Greece, to be sure, was giving a miraculous account of herself 
against the Italian invaders—so much so that Mussolini’s army 
was now back in Albania trying to save itself from being driven 
pell-mell into the Adriatic. Likewise British, Australian and 
New Zealand divisions had begun to chase superior numbers of 
Italian troops out of Egypt and into Libya, capturing thousands 
as they went. These successes, however, were not overestimated 
in Washington. It was fully understood that though such dis- 
tant victories might bolster democratic morale, the real Battle 
of Europe, the Battle of Britain and the Battle of the North 
Atlantic (all of them one and the same) were being fought 
and would continue to be fought in the skies over the island 
kingdom, in the waters surrounding its shores, and possibly on 
its very soil. 

In the President’s absence, therefore, considerable spade- 
work was done. Mr. Morgenthau learned from British Treasury 
officials how limited were the dollar resources still available 
to them for purchases in the United States. At the same time 
a shipping mission sent from London sought help in Washing- 
ton for a program of tonnage to be built in American ship- 
yards to replace cargo vessels sunk by enemy action. Anxious 
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questions were asked in the press and on the public platform 
concerning the seemingly slow rate of output for national de- 
fense. The matter of plant capacity was restudied. Considera- 
tion was given to the possible need of establishing priorities for 
the production of war materials. It was intimated that the con- 
ception of “business as usual’’ would have to be subordinated 
to a plan of crisis production and consumption; and worried 
citizens began to ask why, if this were so, the practice of ‘‘strikes 
as usual” should not also be brought to an end. 

In the midst of such confusion, with Washington tense and 
temporarily without leadership, the British Ambassador to the 
United States died suddenly early in the morning of December 
12. Lord Lothian had been at his post little more than a year, 
but his previous knowledge of the United States through study, 
travel and friendships had prepared him for delicate duties 
which he discharged boldly. He had no special art as a speaker, 
but he could expound the issues of the war in the American 
idiom and in terms of the American tradition. 

The Ambassador’s last address, given in Baltimore, was read 
for him by a substitute the evening of the night in which he 
died. He spoke of the changes which had taken place during 
the five months since the overthrow of France. He recalled that 
a successful invasion of England had then seemed possible and 
with it the end of the British Commonwealth. There had been 
“gloomy speculations about the future of the United States.” 
He recited how that dark picture had been dispelled for the 
time being by the figure of Winston Churchill and the feats 
of the Royal Air Force. But since then the British navy, alone 
in action against the Axis east and west, had been “strung out 
terribly thin.” British shipping losses had recently become 
formidable, night bombardment was taking a heavy toll of 
civilian lives, and those who survived were being more strictly 
rationed. “By ourselves,” ran the text of the speech, ‘“‘we cannot 
be sure of the result . . . but with your help in airplanes, 
munitions, in ships and on the sea, and in the field of finance 
now being discussed between your Treasury and ours, we are 
sure of victory.” 
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“You have already declared your interest in the survival of 
Britain,” he added. “It is for you to decide whether it is to 
your interest to give us whatever assistance may be necessary 
in order to make sure that Britain shall not fall.” And he con- 
cluded as follows: “The issue now depends largely on what 
you decide to do. Nobody can share that responsibility with 
you. It is the great strength of democracy that it brings re- 
sponsibility down squarely to every citizen and every nation. 
And before the Judgment Seat of God each must answer for 
his own actions.” 

Lord Lothian did not utter this speech, nor did he hear it 
spoken. Others did, however, and perhaps what they heard had 
some bearing on what followed. Two days later Mr. Knudsen 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission admitted certain 
shortcomings in war material production. Airplane output was 
running behind schedule; only light tanks were being turned 
out, and these at the rate of only four a day. Mr. Knudsen 
advocated longer hours and a six-day work week. On December 
15 thirty-four members of the Princeton faculty petitioned the 
President to declare ‘‘a state of emergency” and mobilize all 
the resources of the nation as if for war. On the same day, on 
leaving Warm Springs, Georgia, Mr. Roosevelt threw a bomb 
at complacency by saying that he would return in March “if 
the world survives.” On the 17th, back in Washington, he pro- 
posed, at a press conference, that the government should ac- 
quire all the war materials produced in the United States, and 
out of them should loan Great Britain what she needed.’ The 
seriousness of the British shipping situation was made evident 
by the appearance of a scheme for building 600,000 tons of 
ships in American shipyards for the British emergency account; 
and there was discussion of the advisability of taking over for- 
eign vessels idle in the ports of the United States. 

This last proposal more than any of the others seemed to 
cause alarm. Would it be a step still “short of war’’? Or to be 
more exact, might Hitler order reprisals against such action, 
and would these reprisals inevitably lead to war? And if this 


1 See above, pp. 270-272. 
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proposal were deemed to be too hot for handling, what was to 
be said of the further suggestion that the time had come when 
American ships would have to be used in the war zones, and 
American destroyers would have to be sent along to protect 
them? Had the predicament of Great Britain become so serious 
that this issue now had to be faced? Was it, in fact, no longer 
possible to be certain of continued British resistance unless the 
United States took forceful action? 

And if the United States should intervene, what were the 
chances of success? And if the military victory should be won, 
what of the future? Would the American people, as long as 
they lived, have to reckon with the likelihood of a major Euro- 
pean war every generation? How could this black prospect be 
prevented by a wise peace? What, in fact, were Britain’s war 
aims? And since, by our further acts or on Hitler’s motion, we 
might be in the war ourselves at any minute, what indeed were 
our Own war aims? 

Even if we were able to weight the balance and prevent Hitler 
from gaining an all-out victory over Britain, by what means 
could the British and ourselves insure the actual defeat of Ger- 
many? By an expeditionary force? And where would it land? 
By a blockade of the Continent which, though presently starv- 
ing in spots, nevertheless was capable of being made largely 
self-sufficient? Could the war be won by unarmed captive peo- 
ples rising against their conquerors? Could it be won by per- 
suading the German people with propaganda (which they 
could not hear) that there was a greater and better “new order” 
waiting for them if they would only cast off their present leader- 
ship and agree to dwell in peace? 

Some of these questions were sincere, some were rhetorical, 
and some were just cheesecloth thrown hastily over the spectral 
image of war, to cover it up from sight. Some of them were 
asked by Bundists for their own purposes; some of them were 
asked by Colonel Lindbergh for his purposes; and some of 
them were asked by Senator Wheeler. But many of them were 
asked by millions of ordinary American citizens who had 
hitherto confidently wished for a British victory together with 
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the confident wish that the United States would keep out of 
war. Now it had become a matter not of wishing, but of weigh- 
ing—of weighing the risk of becoming embroiled in the war 
against the risk that Britain might go down, and of weighing 
the consequences of the one against the consequences of the 
other. 

Such an ordinary worrying, weighing American citizen— 
possibly the personification of all that is best in ordinary Amer- 
ican citizenship—is the editor of the Emporia Gazette. As 
chairman of the Committee for Defending America by Aiding 
the Allies he had done work of incalculable benefit to Great 
Britain in the interest of his own country. In fact, because of 
him the organization had become better known as the “Wil- 
liam Allen White Committee.” For nine months he had sat 
at the throttle of what he frankly called a ‘propaganda en- 
gine,” driving it for all he was worth for what he considered 
to be the common cause of Britain and the United States. Yet 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in the days of tension and heart- 
searching which made up the month of December, there ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram a letter from Wil- 
liam Allen White in which he gave the impression that if the 
issue ever became a real one in the sense that further aid to 
Britain would be likely to embroil the United States in war, 
he, for one, would have to stop right there. This statement led 
to his resignation from the responsibilities of the committee 
whose active head he had been. It led to misunderstandings 
with old and dear friends. It led the Mayor of New York City 
to make charges against him which were as vicious as could be. 
Yet in the last week of the year, when President Conant of 
Harvard and Lewis Douglas sent their message to the President, 
including the significant appeal, “We ask you to make it the 
settled policy of this country to do everything that may be neces- 
sary to insure the defeat of the Axis powers,” William Allen 
White asked that his signature be joined to about two hundred 
other signatures already attached to the message. Whether this 
step represented a change of heart or not may never be known. 
It is more likely that it represented the epitome of the experi- 
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ence of millions of his fellow citizens who were trying to 
escape the horns of a dilemma. To seize both horns, one after 
the other, with a couple of weeks in between, is not the usual 
method of escape: it is, however, sound proof of the existence 
of a dilemma. 

On December 29 President Roosevelt delivered a radio ad- 
dress to the American people which was broadcast to all conti- 
nents. He spoke of the Nazi purpose “to enslave the whole of 
Europe . . . and to use the resources of Europe to dominate 
the world.” He charged that Japan and Italy were also partners 
in this epic conspiracy. “Never before since Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock has our American civilization been in such dan- 
ger as now.” The President was bitter in his denunciation of 
Nazi Germany and uncompromising in his reaction to Axis 
threats. He paid tribute to Britain, Greece and China for their 
fight for ideals which are American ideals, and promised that 
in that fight the United States would be “the great arsenal of 
democracy.”” Those who had telegraphed their appeal to him 
only a few days before had asked him to pledge the country 
“to do everything that may be necessary to insure the defeat 
of the Axis powers.” The President did not accept the sugges- 
tion. There will be ‘‘no bottlenecks,” he said, ‘‘in our determina- 
tion to aid Great Britain.” 

“We are sure of victory,” Lord Lothian had written, “with 
your help in the field of finance, in airplanes, munitions, in 
ships, and on the sea.” Did the President mean that there would 
be no bottlenecks in Washington, none at the plants, none 
arising out of Britain’s weak financial position, none created 
by capital, none created by labor? But particularly did he mean 
that there would be no bottlenecks in the delivery of war ma- 
terials to England? Did he mean that if British cargo vessels 
were lacking, American cargo vessels would be supplied; that 
if British destroyers were not adequate to insure safe convoy, 
American destroyers would join them; and that if British air 
patrols needed help in scouting the sea lanes, they would get 
that help from the armed forces of the United States? 

This at the end of 1940 had become the paramount issue in 
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American foreign policy. And this, strangely enough, the peo- 
ple had come to understand; for in addition to the two opinions 
which they had been registering for many months—which had 
now become incompatible—they were expressing a third opin- 
ion of the greatest possible import. If almost 90 per cent be- 
lieved that the United States should not enter the war, 60 per 
cent had come to the conclusion that they would be willing to 
run the risk of war if necessary, in order to help England win. 

Moreover, the trend in this direction was increasing. As 
Great Britain’s powers of resistance were weakened by attrition, 
by so much did this American determination grow stronger. 
And along with this determination grew the conviction that 
the people of the United States could no longer isolate them- 
selves from the consequences of a war already involving nations 
on five continents. They had a choice to make. The choice lay 
between two alternatives, both of them grim, both of them call- 
ing for “blood and sweat and tears.’’ Yet upon the right choice 
might hang the whole future of Christian civilization. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE AGGRESSORS 


(2) STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE SOVIET-FINNISH 
CONFLICT, MARCH 13, 1940 


In a statement given to the press on December 1, 1939, the President 
said, “It is tragic to see the policy of force spreading, and to realize that 
wanton disregard for law is still on the march.” At the same time, the 
President declared that all peace-loving peoples still hope for relations 
throughout the world on the basis of law and order and unanimously 
condemn resort to military force as the arbiter of international dif- 
ferences. 

The President also asserted that news of the Soviet naval and military 
bombings within Finnish territory had come as a profound shock; that 
to the great misfortune of the world, the present trend to force makes 
insecure the independent existence of small nations in every continent 
and jeopardizes the rights of mankind to self-government. 

The President now adds to his statement of December 1, 1939, by 
saying that the people of Finland, by their unexcelled valor and strong 
resistance in the face of overwhelming armed forces, have won the 
moral right to live in everlasting peace and independence in the land 
they have so bravely defended. 

The President reiterates that the people and Government of Finland 
have again increased the respect and warm regard in which they are 
held by the people and Government of the United States, even though 
it is clear that by virtue of an attack by a neighbor many times stronger 
they have been compelled to yield territory and to accept a material 
weakening of their own future defense of their independence. 

The ending of this war does not yet clarify the inherent right of 
small nations to the maintenance of their integrity against attack by 
superior force. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, II, 295, March 16, 1940. 


(6) STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE GERMAN 
INVASION OF DENMARK AND Norway, APRIL 13, 1940 


Force and military aggression are once more on the march against 
small nations, in this instance through the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway. These two nations have won and maintained during a period 
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of many generations the respect and regard not only of the American 
people, but of all peoples, because of their observance of the highest 
standards of national and international conduct. 

The Government of the United States has on the occasion of recent 
invasions strongly expressed its disapprobation of such unlawful exer- 
cise of force. It here reiterates, with undiminished emphasis, its point 
of view as expressed on those occasions. If civilization is to survive, 
the rights of the smaller nations to independence, to their territorial 
integrity, and to the unimpeded opportunity for self-government must 
be respected by their more powerful neighbors. 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, II, 373, April 13, 1940. 


(c) EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, May 11, 1940 


Brutally attacked by Germany which had entered into the most 
solemn engagements with her, Belgium will defend herself with all of 
her strength against the invader. In these tragic hours which my 
country is undergoing, I am addressing myself to Your Excellency, 
who so often has demonstrated towards Belgium an affectionate interest, 
in the certainty that you will support with all of your moral authority 
the efforts which we are now firmly decided to make in order to pre- 
serve our independence, 


LEOPOLD 


The White House, May 11, 1940 
I have received Your Majesty's telegram. As I stated in an address 
which I delivered last night to representatives of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican Republics, the cruel invasion by force of arms of the independent 
nations of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg has shocked and 
angered the people of the United States and, I feel sure, their 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. The people of the United States 
hope, as I do, that policies which seek to dominate peaceful and inde- 
pendent peoples through force and military aggression may be arrested, 
and that the Government and people of Belgium may preserve their 
integrity and their freedom. As an old friend I send you my warm 
personal regards. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Source: Department of State, Bulletin, II, 492-493, May 11, 1940. 


(d@) REMARKS BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
VIRGINIA, ON ITALY’s ENTRY INTO THE WAR, JUNE 10, 1940 


The people and Government of the United States have seen with 
the utmost regret and with grave disquiet the decision of the Italian 
Government to engage in the hostilities now raging in Europe. 
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More than three months ago the chief of the Italian Government sent 
me word that because of the determination of Italy to limit, so far as 
might be possible, the spread of the European conflict, more than two 
hundred millions of people in the region of the Mediterranean had 
been enabled to escape the suffering and the devastation of war. 

I informed the Chief of the Italian Government that this desire on 
the part of Italy to prevent the war from spreading met with full 
sympathy and response on the part of the Government and the people 
of the United States, and I expressed the earnest hope of this Govern- 
ment and of this people that this policy on the part of Italy might be 
continued. I made it clear that in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States any extension of hostilities in the region of the 
Mediterranean might result in the still greater enlargement of the 
scene of the conflict, the conflict in the Near East and in Africa, and 
that if this came to pass no one could foretell how much greater the 
theatre of the war eventually might become. 

Again, upon a subsequent occasion, not so long ago, recognizing that 
certain aspirations of Italy might form the basis of discussions between 
the powers most specifically concerned, I offered, in a message addressed 
to the Chief of the Italian Government, to send to the Governments 
of France and Great Britain such specific indications of the desires of 
Italy to obtain readjustments with regard to her position as the Chief 
of the Italian Government might desire to transmit through me. While 
making it clear that the Government of the United States in such an 
event could not and would not assume responsibility for the nature of 
the proposals submitted nor for agreements which might thereafter be 
reached, I proposed that if Italy would refrain from entering the war I 
would be willing to ask assurances from the other powers concerned 
that they would faithfully execute any agreement so reached and that 
Italy's voice in any future peace conference would have the same 
authority as if Italy had actually taken part in the war as a belligerent. 

Unfortunately, unfortunately to the regret of all of us and to the 
regret of humanity, the Chief of the Italian Government was unwilling 
to accept the procedure suggested, and he has made no counter- 
proposal. 

This Government directed its efforts to doing what it could to work 
for the preservation of peace in the Mediterranean area, and it likewise 
expressed its willingness to endeavor to codperate with the Government 
of Italy when the appropriate occasion arose for the creation of a more 
stable world order, through the reduction of armaments and through 
the construction of a more liberal international economic system which 
would assure to all powers equality of opportunity in the world’s 
markets and in the securing of raw materials on equal terms. 

I have likewise, of course, felt it necessary in my communications to 
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Signor Mussolini to express the concern of the Government of the 
United States because of the fact that any extension of the war in the 
region of the Mediterranean would inevitably result in great prejudice 
to the ways of life and government and to the trade and commerce 
of all the American republics. 

The Government of Italy has now chosen to preserve what it terms 
its “freedom of action” and to fulfill what it states are its promises to 
Germany. In so doing it has manifested disregard for the rights and 
security of other nations, disregard for the lives of the peoples of those 
nations which are directly threatened by the spread of the war; and 
has evidenced its unwillingness to find the means through pacific nego- 
tiations for the satisfaction of what it believes are its legitimate 
aspirations. 

On this tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its neighbor. 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, II, 635-638, June 15, 1940. 
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APPENDIX Il 


AMERICAN OPINION ON QUESTIONS OF PEACE 
AND WAR 


(a2) Dicest oF GALLUP POLLs 


The following tabulations present a summary of popular ballots 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion under the 
direction of Dr. George Gallup. The polls are conducted under the 
so-called sampling method, by which the questions are submitted to 
groups of persons selected from different geographical sections and 
from varied economic and social groups. The accuracy of such polls 
taken in advance of political elections has been substantiated by the 
election results. 


WAR IN EUROPE 


Would you like to see the United States join in a movement to 
establish an international police force to maintain world peace? 


ANSWER 
January 28, 1940 
Db icavieedenudeaseeexs 53% 
Se csdcnceseusbannsiauenns 47 


About one voter in seven (14%) was unde- 
cided or had no opinion. 


Do you think now is the right time for the leading nations of the 
world to have a peace conference to try to settle Europe’s problems and 
end the war between Germany and England and France? 


ANSWER 
March 10, 1940 
Mi nccsbenrckesadacsasess 58% 
PS vrtavecnsavcugeinannes 42 


If such a conference is held, should the United States take part in it? 


ANSWER 


March 10, 1940 


| eC ee ere 55% 
Ps cKbs dc ekdinbeeenneren 45 
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Do you think the United States will go into the war in Europe or 
do you think we will stay out of the war? 


ANSWERS 
Will goin Wéill stay out 
October, 1939 (beginning of war)............. 46% 54% 
February, 1940 (war in ‘‘quiet’’ phase)......... 32 68 
May, 1940 (after battle of Norway)........ 51 49 
June, 1940 (after fall of France)............ 65 35 
September, 1940 (aerial Blitzkrieg on London)... 67 33 
NN ET Oe ree Tee e EC TET 59 41 


If you were asked today to vote on the question of the United States 
entering the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to 
go into the war, or to stay out of the war? 


ANSWERS 
Goin Stay out 

October, 1939 (beginning of war)............ 5% 95% 
June, 1940 (after battle of Flanders)....... 16 8a 
June, 1940 (after Italy’s entrance)......... 18 

July, 1940 (after collapse of France)....... 14 86 
October, 1940 (aerial Blitzkrieg on London)... 17 83 
December, 1940 (after British gains in Africa)... 12 88 


Suppose the United States does not go into the war, and Germany 
defeats England—do you think you personally would be affected by 
this German victory? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No Don't know 
ck cencnuniinesasinew ss 47% 35% 18% 
May (after invasion of Lowlands)..... 64 24 12 
June (after defeat of France).......... 58 27 15 
WS imate hee hidtndeneecnins wn's.00% 67 24 9 
Pe TS eee re eee 65 23 12 


Do you think the United States should declare war on Germany and 
send our army and navy abroad to fight? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
September, 1939............ 6% 94.0% 
See 5 95.0 
SPRUMEENOT, BOND.........00. ..8 96.5 
April, SN cccnccnnens 3-7 96.3 


May, See 7 93.0 
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If it appears that Germany is defeating England and France, should 
the United States declare war on Germany and send our army and 
navy to Europe to fight? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
September, 1939.........-- 447% 56% 
DeeeNeE, BORO». .0060650% 29 71 
February, 1940........... 23 77 


Do you think Germany was justified in marching into Denmark and 
Norway? 


ANSWER 
April 28, 1940 
Nis ta bckinviciswaleatiiecaarel aden 7% 
MN wktanrcs atk aieieica, otesceie 93 


Only one person in every fourteen (7%) had 
no opinion on the issue. 


Which side do you want to see win the present war—England and 
France or Germany? 


ANSWER 
March 31, 1940 
Want to see England and France win. . 84% 
Want to see Germany win............ I 
“Completely neutral,’’ no choice or no 
ere ee re Te Te Teer e 15 


Which side do you think will win the war? 


ANSWERS 
England Germany Undecided 
September, 1939 (beginning of war)..... 82% 7% 11% 
May, 1940 (France invaded)....... 55 17 28 
June, Ws kc kcnadcdsenvsenisases 32 33 35 
July, 1940 (after fall of France).... 32 35 33 
OE BAO oi cviewknteneuivbavess 43 17 40 
SN, PO svi ceeensaeseawcennwas 63 7 30 


If Germany should defeat England and France in the present war, 
do you think Germany would start a war against the United States? 
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ANSWERS 
Yes No 
February, 1939 (before war).......... 2% 38% 
September, 1939 (beginning of war).... 63 37 
June, Lie vigineessns senewd 65 35 


If Germany defeats the Allies, should the United States fight if 
necessary to keep Germany out of the British, French and Dutch pos- 
sessions located in the area of the Panama Canal? 


ANSWER 
June 7, 1940 
ehh ee wee ee Thnedicend bias vitals 84% 
SR Le ee 16 


If Germany defeats England, should the United States take immediate 
possession of the English, French and Dutch territories in the area of 
the Panama Canal? 


ANSWER 
July 20, 1940 
EERE RT ee eee ee 87% 
PL CARA a eh eRSe Wis edt NebASKOr Ew neees 13 


Do you think we are giving enough help to England, or do you 
think ways should be found to give England more help than we are at 
present, but short of going to war? 


ANSWER 
July 19, 1940 
Setar ainisadenenenas’s 53% 
We are giving enough now............. 41 
NS 6.6gnias ost ncenwieeneses 6 


Only one voter in ten (10%) expressed no opinion. 


If it appears that England will be defeated by Germany and Italy 
unless the United States supplies her with more food and war mate- 
rials, would you be in favor of giving more help to England? 


ANSWER 
November 17, 1940 
ee eee Te 9% 
ae ean ae nina wip 10 


Should the United States send more planes to England, even though 
this might delay our own national defense program? 
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ANSWER 
November 23, 1940 
5 cick bcinGbdinehguiienécw wilt 60% 
Pc dbuwpinabaiscaesenscrsisawes 40 


Which of these two things do you think is the more important for 
the United States to try to do—to keep out of the war ourselves, or to 
help England win, even at the risk of getting into the war? 


ANSWERS 
Help England Stay Out 
May, er 36% 64% 
——- 60S pa eneients 36 64 
eee 39 61 
August seninebinn 47 53 
September oveeeseewes 52 48 
November Seas eeeees 50 50 
= wudswenence 60 40 


If England and France are unable to pay cash for airplanes they buy 
in this country, do you think we should sell them planes on credit 
supplied by our government? 


ANSWER 
May 24, 1940 
Ra di Reine ahead aa om as ia wa 51% 
PE d:ictb cnr edsehinatnesiersad tacesewes 49 


If the Allies need more money for running the war, would you be 
in favor of the United States and other American republics buying the 
British, French and Dutch possessions in the area of the Panama Canal? 


ANSWER 
June 14, 1940 
Would favor purchase................. 81% 
Would oppose purchase................ 19 


Would you be willing to see the United States trade the war debts 
which the English owe us for some islands near the Panama Canal? 


ANSWER 
November, 1939 
MM cbs nvne ek ieldaede oaewaeent 66% 
A csRinvindsEAsennah resi Vanes erie 34 


If England offers to pay its World War debt to the United States by 
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giving us islands or land near the Panama Canal, would you approve 
our accepting this offer? 


ANSWER 
December 13, 1940 
De eee ca Gabi Ge wa ead 88% 
Pe cies cca SAG ease amos ads bis 12 


The Johnson Act prevents any country which has stopped paying 
interest on its debt of the last World War from borrowing money in 
the United States. Would you approve of changing this law so that 
England could borrow money from our government? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
May, ii usrewk ates ann we 35% 65% 
PG BEAD, ns sccceccnsescensee 55 45 


Only one voter in ten (9%) was undecided or without 
an opinion in tue latest survey. 


Do you think the United States should lend money to Greece for 
the purchase of arms, airplanes and other war materials? 


ANSWER 
November 29, 1940 
SR A iuiacbihsetmns vAdacen’s 60% 
sa ekekevecndscnnnees 40 


If there is starvation in France, Holland and Belgium this winter, 
should we try to send food to those countries in our ships? 


ANSWER 
September 1, 1940 
POE MO Sia cdcccscsncssves 38% 
Should not send food............... 62 


Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to enter the last 
World War? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No Undecided 


April, 1937 (20th anniversary of U.S. entrance) 64% 28% 8% 
November, 1939 (after new European war)........ 59 —so.28 13 
December, 1940 (after sixteen months of war)..... 39 42. 19 


Should the Neutrality law be changed so that American ships can 
carry war supplies to England? 
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ANSWERS 

September 15, 1939 December 7, 1940 
pe errr 16% 40% 
No, don’t change act..... 84 60 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Do you think the United States should increase the size of its army, 
navy and air forces? 


ANSWERS 
Army Navy Air forces 
Favor increase, November, 1935..... 70% 712% 84% 
After Munich (1938). . 82 86 go 
BM cncsciwees 86 88 gi 


Should the United States require every able-bodied man twenty years 
old to serve in the army, navy, or the air forces for one year? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
December, 1938 (after Munich)............... 37% 63% 
October, 1939 (after outbreak of war)....... 39 61 
June, 1940 (after battle of Flanders)...... 50 50 
June, 1940 (after surrender of France)..... 64 36 
July, ee ey ere Pree Tee 67 33 
I. . TD 65 5 sad csc enscasaens ceases 66 34 


Do you think that the CCC camps should give military training to 
every young man in the CCC? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
July,  cccietnlevh dawncd sien Kicies 77% 2% 
Se ee ree reer eee 75 25 
ME  Kkateeatysiapeverrtasarness 75 25 
June, RPE ee Perr eres 85 15 


Do you think the National Guard should be called out for one year 
of military training? 
ANSWER 


August 16, 1940 
Siciercenenwiddaldenusineedtinnenss 85% 


errr rr eee ee ee ee ee 1§ 
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Are you satisfied with the present rate of production of airplanes, 
tanks, warships and guns for our national defense program? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No Don't know 
ER, ca ssesiacesons 32% 40% 28% 
Seprember, 1940............... 40 41 19 


Should the government forbid strikes in industries manufacturing 
materials for our national defense, or should the workers in these 
industries continue to have the right to strike? 


ANSWER 
August 10, 1940 
IB oie kencdsvecsscsascsees 79% 
Should not forbid strikes.................... 211 


England needs destroyer ships to replace those which have been 
damaged or sunk. The United States has some destroyers which were 
built during the last World War and are now being put back in active 
service. Do you think we should sell some of these ships to England? 


ANSWER 
August 18, 1940 
Dl icdhrietnacs velceelhekienea bind Gamneien 61% 
OTESIASSIER, 2 Saye, Ec ted ana ee eee OS 39 


Do you think our government should forbid the sale of arms, air- 
planes, gasoline and other war materials to Japan? 


ANSWERS 
Favoring embargo Opposed 
IR i iw ksnLicnnwanee 82% 18% 
ID is siscivccaveiessces 75 25 
IE NN i sic wikis Sun cicvncien go 10 


Should the Constitution be changed to require a national vote before 
Congress could draft men for service overseas? 


ANSWERS 
Yes No 
PL Mi ce ihunktucnetanvne viens 61% 39% 
i evnkaththvindeseseauntee 51 49 
Mire cstccbbenberhcsnenswsecys 60 40 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
Which of the following do you consider more important for the 
Dies Committee to investigate—Communist activities in this country, 
or Nazi activities in this country? 
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ANSWER 
January 5, 1940 
Communist activities................ 70% 
BE CUI ii sariccncsesivccscnce 30 
Do you think the Dies Committee should be continued ? 
ANSWERS 
December, 1939 December, 1940 
Committee should continue................ 54% 65% 
Committee should not continue............ 18 7 
No opinion or never heard of committee... . 28 28 


Should all people who are not United States citizens be required 
to register with the government? 


ANSWER 
June 9, 1940 
IN oi od nicccisasinccnes:s 95% 
COIs 5 anc icnccecissyicsss 5 


Without mentioning names, do you think there are any fifth 
columnists in your community? 


ANSWER 
September 14, 1940 
insist siniiiaiindianina tiga aahnes 48% 
ARIES RR LACE eee ee 26 
Pe IIIT, 6 500.00 oscswaseesee ws 26 


(4) PASSAGES FROM DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS 
DEALING WITH FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Republican Platform, Adopted June 26, 1940 


Our national defense must be so strong that no unfriendly power 
shall ever set foot on American soil. 

Only a strong and sufficiently prepared America can speak words of 
reassurance and hope to the liberty-loving peoples of the world. 

The Republican party is firmly opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign war. 

We declare for the prompt, orderly, and realistic building of our 
national defense to the point at which we shall be able not only to 
defend the United States, its possessions, and essential outposts from 
foreign attack, but also efficiently to uphold in war the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Our sympathies have been profoundly stirred by the invasion of 
unoffending countries and by disaster to nations whose ideals most 
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closely resemble our own. We favor the extension to all peoples fight- 
ing for liberty, or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid as shall not 
be in violation of international law or inconsistent with the require- 
ments of our own national defense. 

The development of the treacherous so-called ‘‘fifth column,” as it 
has operated in war-stricken countries, should be a solemn warning to 
America. We pledge the Republican party to get rid of such borers 
from within. 


2. Democratic Platform, Adopted July 17, 1940 


The American people are determined that war, raging in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, shall not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
army, navy or air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. We favor and shall rigorously 
enforce and defend the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign policy has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the security and defense of our own land and the main- 
tenance of its peace. 

We must be so strong that no possible combination of powers would 
dare to attack us. We propose to provide America with an invincible 
air force, a navy strong enough to protect all our seacoasts and our 
national interests and a fully equipped and mechanized army. 

To insure that our armaments shall be implements of peace rather 
than war, we shall continue our traditional policies of the good neigh- 
bor, observe and advocate international respect for the rights of others 
and for treaty obligations, cultivate foreign trade through desirable 
trade agreements and foster economic collaboration with the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In self-defense and in good conscience, the world’s greatest democ- 
racy cannot afford heartlessly or in a spirit of appeasement to ignore the 
peace-loving and liberty-loving peoples wantonly attacked by ruthless 
aggressors. 

We pledge to extend to these peoples all the material aid at our 
command, consistent with law and not inconsistent with the interests 
of our own national self-defense, all to the end that peace and inter- 
national good faith may yet emerge triumphant. 

We denounce and will do all in our power to destroy the treasonable 
activities of disguised anti-democratic and un-American agencies which 
would sap our strength, paralyze our will to defend ourselves and 
destroy our unity by inciting race against race, class against class, 
religion against religion and the people against their free institutions. 


ee 
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APPENDIX III 
PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(2) ENEMIES WITHIN THE GATES 
1. The Dies Committee 


The investigation of so-called un-American or subversive activities 
by various groups and organizations in the United States, inaugurated 
in August, 1938, by a special committee of the House of Representa- 
tives under the chairmanship of Representative Martin Dies of Texas, 
was continued during 1940. As in preceding years, the tactics and 
methods of the committee were sometimes criticized on the ground that 
it “sacrificed scruple to publicity,” and was not “careful enough to sift 
fact from inference.’”’ On the whole, however, the work of the com- 
mittee met with more general approval than in the preceding years. 

At the beginning of the year the committee asked for two more years 
of life and an appropriation of at least $150,000 to continue its activi- 
ties.2 Its supporters in Congress urged that it be continued because 
“all Americans must awaken to the fact that within our midst under- 
cover organizations of undeterminable strength are threatening and 
attempting to harass and undermine our system of government.’’* On 
January 23 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 344 to 21, passed 
a resolution extending its life for another year.* 

Mr. Dies unsparingly criticized the Communist party in the United 
States, which he found “incontrovertibly subversive.’ He also con- 
demned the Nazi bunds and Italian Fascist groups, and called for a 
“revitalization of democracy to meet the challenges of the agents and 
the pagan religion of Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini.” He declared that 
the ‘‘fifth column” had already entrenched itself in certain positions of 
the federal government, in certain labor unions, in some schools and 
colleges and in the basic industries of the country, and emphasized that 
his committee, by exposing the “fifth column,” had “frustrated many 
of their treasonable plans.” After a series of explosions had occurred 
in short succession in industrial plants in various parts of the country 


1Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 356-358; 1939, 341-342. 
2 New York Times, January 4, 1940. 

8 Congressional Record, 117, 394, 448, 1278, January 4, 10, II, 30, 1940. 

4 Ibid., January 23, 1940. 
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producing war equipment, Mr. Dies was convinced that they were 
“acts of sabotage,” and pointed out that his committee had predicted 
such occurrences a year before, but that the government merely 
“laughed at us.’5 

In November the Dies committee prepared a White Paper setting 
forth the material developed in its investigation of foreign consular 
officials in the United States. This document, consisting of some 500 
printed pages and many photostatic exhibits, revealed the activities of 
German government agents in the fields of propaganda and military 
espionage, and also in penetrating the economic structure of the 
United States and the Latin American republics. One chapter dealt with 
the efforts of these agents to keep “‘ruffled’” the relations between the 
United States and Japan, in order to divert the attention of the former 
country to the Far East and insure its neutrality in the European war.® 
The White Paper seemed, however, to dwell chiefly on “‘little schemes” 
and the tactics of “little men.”7 

The committee soon followed with a Red Paper, a document of some 
1,000 pages setting forth Communist plans for sabotaging American 
industry in the event of war and presenting evidence that the Com- 
munist party was ‘‘a foreign conspiracy masked as a political party.’’§ 
Mr. Dies charged that there was “‘a deplorable weakness in our govern- 
ment’s dealing with ‘fifth columnists.’’’ He also urged President Roose- 
velt to co-ordinate the activities of the various departments investigating 
“fifth column” activities.° The President thereupon warned Mr. Dies 
that his methods in investigating subversive activities might defeat the 
ends of justice, since premature disclosure of the committee’s findings 
“might handicap, or even set at naught” the plans of the Executive 
departments’ agencies for breaking up subversive plots.!° 

At the end of the year the committee was urging the House of 
Representatives to extend its life for two years and give it an appro- 
priation of not less than $1,000,000 to continue its investigations. On 
December 3 the American Institute of Public Opinion reported that 
the number of voters who wished the investigations of the committee 
to continue had increased by 11 per cent over the preceding year. Of 
the persons canvassed, 65 per cent were in favor of a continuation of 
the investigation, against 54 per cent in December, 1939.14 


5 New York Times, May 26; September 18; October 19, 1940. 

8 Ibid., November 22, 1940. 

7 Ibid., November 23, 1940. 

8 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, November 28, 1940. 
® New York Herald Tribune, November 26, 1940. 

10 [bid., New York Times, November 28, 1940. 

11 Cf. Appendix II(a). 
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2. Nazi Activities 


During the year the attention of the authorities was called to various 
phases of Nazi pressure methods against German-Americans in the 
United States. Investigators for a New York civic organization pro- 
duced evidence showing that hundreds of small storekeepers in that 
city were terrorized into contributing money and supplies to Hitler’s 
war relief and military machine. The files of the commission revealed 
that Nazi agents had obtained detailed information concerning the 
bank accounts of prospective victims, and that not only the shop- 
owners, but their wives and children were threatened if contributions 
were not forthcoming. In most cases the victims were afraid to go to 
the police and lodge complaints.12 Other German-Americans were 
instructed not to deal with these recalcitrant ones. In some instances 
their relatives in Germany were virtually held as hostages or even sent 
to concentration camps until those in America had reformed and re- 
nounced their mistaken opinions.1% 

Of all these subversive activities, those of the German diplomatic 
and consular agents attracted the most attention. Attorney General 
Jackson pointed out early in August, at a conference of the federal 
and state law enforcement agencies on subversive activities, that the 
“greater menace” was the effort of foreign powers to “soften” the 
United States through “the promise of business orders and of profits 
if the war can be called off and business relations resumed as usual 
with the victor.” “In holding out the allure of business,” Mr. Jackson 
said, “this effort seeks to create a ‘fifth column’ among men of 
influence and respectability,” and added that “‘it is not illegal to dangle 
this bait before American businessmen even in our own press and in 
our markets; but it is well that our people recognize it when they 
see it.”’14 

The activities of Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick were a case in point. 
He was accredited at the Department of State as Commercial Counselor 
to the German embassy, but it soon became evident that his activities 
covered a wider range than the credentials indicated. In New York 
he set up headquarters at various hotels, once using the assumed name 
of “Dr. A. Webster.” Later he established himself in a nearby suburb, 
where he entertained a variety of guests, ranging from prominent 
industrial executives to humble employees of various factories. It was 
reported that his driveway “fairly buzzed with streams of automobile 
visitors until sometimes the place looked like a busy roadhouse.” To 


12 PM, September 22, 1940. 
18“"The War of Nerves: U. S. Front,” Fortune, XXII, 142, October, 1940. 
14 New York Times, August 6, 1940. 
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some of these visitors Dr. Westrick was said to have painted “glowing 
pictures of the great business that a friendly United States will get from 
Germany as soon as Great Britain is cleaned up.’”!® One important 
company went so far as to place a motor car at the disposal of Dr. 
Westrick soon after his arrival in New York, but after these disclosures 
the head of the company resigned because of the detrimental publicity 
given to his relations with Dr. Westrick.1¢ 

After conducting an unofficial survey of Nazi activities, the magazine 
Fortune asserted that “in key cities only a few instances were found 
where German commercial agents have made overt, specific offers of 
business advantages.” At the time of the investigation such agents 
were piping a different tune for United States ears, saying that “Eng- 
land is already doomed, therefore the United States should swallow its 
sentiment and play ball with the winner; that there would be many 
advantages, including territorial; that Germany had no unfriendly 
designs against the United States and that therefore there was no cause 
for the United States to rearm; that Germany wants to be a good and 
helpful friend, but will remember its enemies.’ 

Numerous other German diplomatic agents in the United States were 
suspected of “peddling” Nazism with somewhat more success than 
followed the efforts of Dr. Westrick. Of these agents probably the most 
important was Captain Fritz Wiedemann, consul general in San Fran- 
cisco, who was said to be a special representative and confidant of 
Chancellor Hitler and to have had a direct hand in the earlier making 
of the German American Bund. If the number of callers were an 
index, the German consulate in San Francisco did more business than 
all the others in that city put together. At midyear Captain Wiedemann 
received some unpleasant publicity when Herbert Hoehne, represent- 
ing a German drug firm, arrived in San Francisco on a Japanese liner 
with a group of German “‘businessmen and technicians,” and was 
arrested ten days later as he was about to take a plane to South America 
with consular dispatches to the Latin American legations in his pos- 
session. He was subsequently indicted for failure to register as an agent 
of a foreign government and failure to notify the Secretary of State of 
his presence. Federal officials, however, released Hoehne from custody 
“because the government believed no purpose would be served in trying 
the case.” It was stated in Washington that “had Dr. Hoehne been 
brought to trial, the government would have had to reveal many of 


18 New York Herald Tribune, August 1, 1940. 


8 New York Times, August 2, 3, 4, 13; New York Herald Tribune, August 2, 
5, 13, 1940. 


17The War of Nerves: U. S. Front,” Fortune, XXII, 144, 146, October, 1940. 
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its sources of information, which would have been damaging and use- 
less in the circumstances.’’18 

Complaints of propaganda activities were also made against Dr. 
Friedhelm Draeger, the German vice consul in New York City, and 
against Baron Edgar von Spiegel, German consul general at New 
Orleans. One of von Spiegel’s statements, that “Germany will not 
forget that when she was fighting for her very life, the United States 
gave every material aid to her enemies,” brought a protest from 
Governor Jones of Louisiana and a request to the Department of State 
that his activities be investigated. After an inquiry Secretary Hull 
notified the German embassy that diplomatic and consular officials must 
refrain from public discussions of United States policies and attitudes.1® 
Charging that Baron von Spiegel had flagrantly abused his consular 
status by attempts to coerce the pro-American editor of a German- 
language newspaper published in San Antonio, Texas, Secretary Hull 
disclosed that this German official was subject to continued investiga- 
tion and indicated that “stern action” might be taken. 


3. Fascist Activities 

Toward midyear the Federal Bureau of Investigation submitted to 
the police departments of various cities with large Italian populations 
a memorandum describing alleged instructions sent out from Rome 
with the aim of promoting Fascism in the United States by ideological 
propaganda in schools, newspapers, magazines and over the radio. The 
memorandum charged that propaganda activities were carried on with 
the approval of Italian consular officers working under the cloak of 
“diplomatic immunity.”2° The Italian Ambassador immediately pro- 
tested to Secretary Hull, characterizing this action as ‘an effort to 
foment anti-Italian feeling.’’21 

A study by Professor Gaetano Salvemini, published by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, developed the fact that “Italian consuls have 
managed to get control of nearly all Italian organizations and clubs 
and to form numerous new ones,” and that “Italian-speaking priests 
with rare exceptions are carriers of Fascist propaganda in the United | 
States.” Professor Salvemini declared that ‘5 per cent of the Italian- 
American residents are out-and-out Fascists, and around them cluster 
about 35 per cent of that group of people with a mentality which has 
not yet clearly become Fascist and anti-Democratic, but which might 
crystallize at the first emergency.” He also asserted that “xo per cent 


18 New York Times, July 11; September 11, 15, 1940. 

19 Ibid., June 15, 16; September 18; “Within the Gates,” The Nation, CLI, 
153, August 24, 1940. 

20 New York Times, June 14, 1940. 

21 Ibid., June 15, 1940. 
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of Italo-Americans are definitely anti-Fascist, while the other 50 per 
cent tend to be concerned only with their own affairs and to leave 
politics alone.” ‘Most American citizens of Italian origin,” he said, 
“have been completely assimilated by their American environment, and 
the majority of Italians of recent immigration are too busy earning 
their living to bother about politics either of the United States, Italy 
or any other country, and would not be dangerous to the democratic 
institutions of the United States if they were left alone.” Professor 
Salvemini warned that “a blind wave of indiscriminate anti-Italian 
persecution would strike not at the handful of really dangerous people 
but at the great mass of innocent men and women whose only guilt lies 
in bearing an Italian name.’’2? 

According to some estimates, there are about 500 Fascist organiza- 
tions in the United States. Many of them, however, have been char- 
acterized as “little rackets, which derive their dignity from the word 
‘America,’ which is always somewhere in the name.”” Only ten or twelve 
of these are mass organizations in any sense of the word, and these 
collect dues from some 400,000 men, women, and children.28 Other 
estimates indicated that there are more than fifty secret Italian-American 
societies in the United States, working “toward the same purpose of 
destroying democracy.” According to Fortune, “there is a tendency 
in the United States to draw a distinction between Fascism and Nazism 
even now when both are linked economically as well as ideologically, 
while the only important distinction between them is that Germany is 
a bigger and stronger nation than Italy.”?5 It also points out that 
“where the German-American newspapers tread carefully in their praise 
of Nazism, Fascism has its direct representatives, who are virtual cen- 
sors, on the staffs of the two leading Italian-language dailies; where 
German consular representatives steer clear of open proselytizing among 
German-Americans, Italian consuls do nearly everything but administer 
the Fascist oath to Italo-Americans.”** This survey sets the actual 
number of Fascist party members who have taken the blood oath to 
defend Fascism to the death at 25,000, and the number of fellow 
travelers who would act as enemy soldiers in the United States in case 
of war with the Axis powers at approximately 100,000. 

As in the case of the Nazis, the propaganda directed at Italo- 


22 New York Times, October 13, 1940. 

28 Harold Lavine, “Fifth Column Literature,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
September 14, 1940. 

*4 Article by Henry Paynter in PM, August 9, 1940. 


*°""The War of Nerves: Hitler's Helper,” Fortune, XXII, 85, November, 
1940. 
26 Thid. 
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Americans insinuates that democracy is decadent and should be re- 
placed with a system of American Fascism. American leaders and 
institutions are discredited, and anti-Semitism and similar subjects are 
preached in order to divide the nation and keep the United States out 
of the European war. Economic and commercial pressure is also said 
to be applied, as well as blackmail tactics by the much feared OVRA,?? 
the Italian equivalent of the Nazi Gestapo. Since many Italo-American 
businessmen depend on markets in the mother country for their goods, 
and all trade in Italy is under government control, the economic pres- 
sure is highly effective.28 Reports are in complete agreement that Hitler 
expects to have the active support of 5,000,000 Italo-Americans .and 
that Fascist activities in the United States are under the direct super- 
vision of Italian diplomatic and consular representatives.?® 


4. Communist Activities 


The annual report of the Dies committee explained at great length 
the scope of Communist penetration in the United States. It asserte: 
that the “‘party line” had been changed since early in 1935, when the 
Soviet government sought co-operation with the capitalistic democracies 
in order to build up “collective security” against the Fascist and .Nazi 
nations, and that this had brought about a change of Communist 
tactics in the United States. This policy of pretended co-operation with 
all the progressive and liberal forces had been pursued for almost four 
years, with the primary idea, so far as the United States was concerned, 
of influencing the government’s policy in accordance with Soviet inter- 
ests. After the signature of the Soviet-Nazi pact in August, 1939, how- 
ever, Communist tactics reverted to the earlier policy of revolutionary 
agitation.3° 

After the Soviet invasion of Finland the general condemnation of 
Communism in the United States was more pronounced than ever 
before. President Roosevelt called the Soviet Union “‘a dictatorship as 
absolute as any other dictatorship in the world,” and his words were 
heartily approved throughout the nation.3! Resentment increased still 
further when members of the American Youth Congress, to whom 
these words were addressed, replied with boos. This organization was 
also rude to Mrs. Roosevelt, who had always defended and helped it, 


27 Opera Volontaria Repressione Antifascista, or the Voluntary Bureau for the 
Suppression of anti-Fascism. 

28''The War of Nerves: Hitler's Helper,’ Fortune, XXII, 108, t10, 112, 
November; Congressional Record, 9624-25, May 17, 1940. 

29 Articles by Henry Paynter in PM, September 4, 22; Stanley High, “Alien 
Poison,” Saturday Evening Post, August 31, 1940. 

80 New York Times, January 4, 1940. 

81 [bid., February 11, 1940. 
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and its delegates booed the Congress of the United States from the 
galleries, when remarks were made on the floor which they did not 
approve.*2 

Numerous bills were introduced in Congress during the year, out- 
lawing the Communist party and authorizing the deportation of persons 
advocating Communism. Several measures were adopted, which aimed 
both at Communism and at other so-called subversive movements.*% 
Mr. Dies stated that his committee had evidence that the receipts of 
the party and of its controlled organizations in the United States 
amounted to $10,000,000 annually.§* He declared that “according to 
Earl Browder, the present head of the Communist party in the United 
States, there are nearly 2,000,000 Americans who go with the Com- 
munist party all the way . . . The Communist party has 5,000 branches 
in the United States, members in forty-two states, and district organiza- 
tions in thirty-six districts. In 1929 the party claimed 7,000 members; 
in 1935, 25,000; and from 1935 to 1939, the membership grew from 
25,000 to 100,000 members.’’*5 Another estimate of the membership 
agreed that “there are about 100,000 party members in the United 
States,” but it was pointed out that this seeming lack of numerical 
strength belies the devious and concentrated influence of the Com- 
munists, because the typical member is “‘a slippery customer on whom 
nothing can be proved, at times not even that he is a Communist.’’3¢ 

In many cases of labor trouble the Communists were suspected of 
being responsible. During the strike of employees of the Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation in November, with a tying-up of airplane production, 
United States Attorney General Jackson stated that the agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had identified the strike leaders either 
as members of the Communist party or as being affiliated with the 
Communists, and that Communist influence had caused and prolonged 
the strike.37 Sidney Hillman, vice president of the CIO (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) and labor member of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, warned against Communist infiltration in the 
labor movement and the use of labor disputes by Communists to 
advance their own interests.3* 

On October 17, 1940, President Roosevelt signed the Voorhis bill, 
requiting organizations subject to foreign control “which engage in 

82 [bid., February 12, 13; Archibald B. Roosevelt, Jr., “A Study in Effrontery,” 


New York Herald Tribune, February 15; Walter Lippmann, “Youth and Age,” 
Ibid., February 17, 1940. 

53 See below the sections on “Fifth Column” and “Supervision of Aliens.” 

*4 Congressional Record, 9623, May 17; New York Times, May 26, 1940. 

55 Congressional Record, 9619, May 17, 1940. 

86 “The Communist Party Column,” Fortune, XXII, 107, November, 1940. 

87 New York Times, November 24, 1940. 

88 Tbid., November 21, 1940. 
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political, military and other subversive activities, or whose purpose and 
aim is the establishment, control, conduct, seizure or overthrow of a 
government by the use of force, violence, military measures or threat 
thereof,” to register with the Department of State. The Communist 
party thereupon voted on November 16 to dissolve all its affiliations 
with the Communist International and all other foreign organizations, 
in order to remove itself from application of this act. The delegates, 
however, reaffirmed the “unshakable adherence of our party to the 
principles of proletarian internationalism’ championed by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin and offering “the only road to the future 
for suffering humanity.’’4° 


5. “Fifth Column” Activities 


How effectively Nazi ‘fifth column”’ tactics work was revealed during 
the invasion of Norway, the Low Countries and France. To get a clear 
picture of these methods, Secretary of the Navy Knox requested 
Colonel William J. Donovan and Mr. Edgar Mowrer to make a 
thorough investigation of the German methods used in weakening the 
resistance of possible enemies and of undermining the morale of the 
countries they propose to attack. Their findings were released by 
the Navy Department in a series of articles in the daily press as part 
of the national defense program. The answer to Germany’s success in 
propaganda work, according to these investigators, was that she was 
spending annually $200,000,000 on such activities abroad and that 
her agents were as many of the Germans at home and abroad as could 
be induced or compelled to serve the Fatherland.4! That the Germans 
abroad were usually ‘‘naturalized” into something else was no hindrance, 
since prewar imperial Germany sanctioned the “double nationality 
status,” and the Weimar Republic retained it. In fact, in August, 1937, 
at the Stuttgart meeting of “Germans Living Abroad,” Foreign 
Minister Konstantin von Neurath boldly proclaimed that “whoever 
lives abroad is a German first working primarily in the interest of the 
German Fatherland.’*? Premier Mussolini also said on several occa- 
sions, “My order is that an Italian citizen must remain an Italian 
citizen no matter in whatever land he lives, even to the seventh genera- 
tion.” Messrs. Donovan and Mowrer were convinced that “a very 
fair proportion of the non-refugee Germans who have become Amer- 
ican citizens since Herr Hitler came to power, did so with the secret 


89 Congressional Record, 20696, October 21, 1940. 

40 New York Times, November 17, 1940. 

“| Ibid., August 20, 21, 22, 23, 1940. 

42 Tbid., August 30, 1937. 

*8“The War of Nerves: Hitler's Helper,” Fortune, XXII, 85-86, November, 
1940. 
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intention of turning free and democratic America into ‘their,’ that is 
to say, Hitler’s America.” 

The center of the Nazi propaganda agencies is the Auslandsorgani- 
sation (Organization Abroad), which has nearly 4,000,000 members. 
Its headquarters are in Stuttgart, but it is directed from Berlin. Where 
the local branches of the organization dare not appear under their 
true colors, they take on fancy names: for instance, in Rumania, the 
Iron Guard; in Switzerland, True Confederates; in the United States, 
Amerika-Deutscher Volksbund, etc. Organized Germans abroad are 
publicly told to “obey the laws of their guest country,” but at the 
same time they are urged to “convince” every outsider of the necessity 
of a German victory.*# 

Besides these Nazi organizations abroad, there are seven other or- 
ganizations working for the Fatherland outside Germany: the political 
police or the Gestapo, the propaganda ministry of Dr. Goebbels, the 
German labor front, the Intelligence Services of the army, navy and 
air force, and finally the German Foreign Office with its embassies and 
consulates all over the world. All these combined services, with 
approximately 30,000 employees, spend roughly, according to the 
investigators, $200,000,000 annually on propaganda, espionage and 
sabotage; and Herr Hitler has publicly expressed his intention of keep- 
ing this service at full strength even if it means fewer infantry divisions 
in the army. Furthermore, German press attachés in the embassies see 
to it that the 1,700 German language newspapers outside Germany, 
with a total circulation of 3,000,000, are supplied with interesting 
material of all sorts at a price which no other agencies can meet. 
They also watch over German radio programs, seek to win Nazi friends 
on the local press and try to bring into disrepute the newspapers and 
periodicals which oppose Hitler. Next in importance are the Gestapo 
agents, of whom some 5,000 are said to be employed abroad. Their 
special task is to watch over German refugee emigrants, although they 
also keep an eye on Nazis in good standing.*® 

Germany's aims in the United States, as set forth in an article in 
Fortune, are as follows: (1) to create internal strife and dissension; 
(2) to discredit the idea of democracy; (3) to prevent the govern- 
ment from building up its military establishment; and (4) to prevent 
United States intervention in the war at all costs and to hamper 
material aid to Great Britain.4® The German Auslandsorganisation 
is said to have on file records of all foreign industries which show in 


** Article by Colonel Donovan and Edgar Mowrer in New York Times, August 
23, 1940. 
45 Ibid. 


46“The War of Nerves: U. S. Front,” Fortume, XXII, 50, October, 1940. 
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detail the number of workmen in the factories and classify each work- 
man politically, racially and by religion, state the nature of his present 
job and his capacity for other types of work, and analyze his interna- 
tional politics and his sympathy with Nazism, Communism or Democ- 
racy.47 

In this work in the United States Germany has the active aid of 
Italy, which is trying to induce Italo-Americans to work for the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, and of the Soviet Union, along with the American 
Communist party and the Communist International, all of which 
preach the overthrow of democracy. The policy pursued by the Com- 
munist “party line’ in the United States is that ‘‘there is no reason to 
choose between rival imperialisms in Europe, and that neutral nations, 
following the leadership of Moscow, should stand aside and keep out 
of the struggle.”’*® Attorney General Jackson, at a conference of the 
federal and state law enforcement agencies in Washington on subver- 
sive activities, called attention to the fact that ‘fifth column activities 
were not chiefly the dangers of disloyal citizens or workers sabotaging 
industrial plants as in the ‘Black Tom days’ of the World War . . . but 
that the chief threat to the nation now is in attempts of foreign influ- 
ences to ‘soften’ the nation as France was softened prior to Germany's 
victory.”"49 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has created a national defense 
investigation unit to inquire into alleged “fifth column” and similar 
activities prejudicial to national safety.5° After funds were provided 
by Congress 250 men were added to its regular force for the exclusive 
purpose of suppressing ‘‘fifth columns.” It was estimated that in all a 
force of some 2,000 to 2,500 federal agents from various departments 
had formed a ‘sixth column” to combat the activities of the “‘fifth.’’>! 
According to the report of the FBI for the fiscal year 1940, it had 
investigated, before 1938, an average of thirty-five such cases annually. 
In the fiscal year 1938, the number rose to 250, and in the fiscal year 
1939 to 1,651. Since the outbreak of hostilities in September, 1939, 
it had docketed a total of 16,885 cases, with 2,871 complaints in one 
day in May. At the request of the War and Navy Departments, the 
FBI initiated a program of surveying protective facilities for manufac- 
turers with large defense contracts. Starting with a priority list of 
800 factories, it had surveyed a total of 270 by June 30, and under 
the program some 12,000 manufacturing establishments would eventu- 


47 Tbid., 134. In this connection the article states that as the information came 
from a confidential source, no names can be given. 

48 Ibid., 50; Journal of Commerce, November 22, 1940. 

49 New York Times, August 6, 1940. 

5° Ibid., June 2, 1940. 

51 Article by Frank L. Kluckhohn in New York Times, June 2, 1940. 
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ally be surveyed. By November, 1940, the War and Navy Departments 
had requested surveys of 1,214 plants and surveys had been com- 
pleted on 1,032.52 

In the early part of the year there were few reports of sabotage 
activities in American plants, but the public became alarmed during 
the autumn, when a series of explosions occurred in short succession in 
various parts of the country. Of these explosions, the most devastating 
was the blast at the Hercules Powder Company's plant at Kenvil, N. J., 
resulting in the death of forty-seven persons, with nearly 200 injured, 
and property damage estimated at about $1,000,000. Following this 
catastrophe, other incidents occurred in quick succession, leading Secre- 
tary of War Stimson to say that their clocklike regularity “might 
suggest Teutonic efficiency.”®* Mr. Dies charged that the government 
had been “negligent and lax’’ in efforts to wipe out subversive activities 
and that many foreign agents were employed in key positions in plants 
working on war contracts. The FBI denied these charges, and Attorney 
General Jackson criticized the Dies publicity methods, charging in turn 
that they had hampered the work of the FBI. He asserted that for over 
two years the Department of Justice had been investigating the pene- 
tration of foreign influences into American industries and that indict- 
ments had already been obtained in several instances. “I am disclosing 
these facts,”” he said, “to reassure the American public as to the ability 
of the Department of Justice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to cope with any situation which may arise.’’54 Director Hoover of the 
FBI declared that the nation’s industries had been virtually “spy- 
proofed’ against the menace of foreign agents and warned against 
hasty conclusions, since ‘‘part of the foreign agent’s job is to circulate 
wild rumors and false reports to undermine morale whenever hysteria 
spreads as the result of an accident.’’55 


6. Supervision of Aliens 


The counter-moves adopted by the Administration to meet the “fifth 
column” menace included various measures for closer supervision of 
the non-citizen foreign element. In a special message to Congress 
President Roosevelt recommended the transfer of control over aliens 
from the Department of Labor to the Department of Justice to enable 
the government to “deal quickly with undesirable aliens engaged in 
activities in conflict with the public interest.” The President assured 
Congress that there would be no infringement of the legal status of 


52 New York Times, August 5, November 24, 1940. 

58 New York Herald Tribune, November 15, 1940. 

54 New York Times, November 24, 1940. 

55 New York Journal and American, November 18, 19; New York Times, 
August 7, 1940. 
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aliens, but he insisted that “the startling sequence of international 
events called for a review of measures required for the nation’s 
safety.’"56 Resolutions were promptly introduced in both houses of 
Congress to make the transfer effective by June 1. There was some 
opposition. Senator Norris was concerned lest the agitation about the 
“fifth column” might undermine civil liberties, involve the United 
States in war and make possible a government like Hitler's in the United 
States,57 and Senator Wheeler declared that “the hysteria which is 
sweeping the country has been partly aroused by speeches made by 
some of the officials in Washington . . . because they thought it was 
the popular thing to do at the moment.’’5® The bill was speeded to 
passage, however, and became a law on June 3.5% 

Congress also undertook to deal with the problem created by diplo- 
matic and consular officers who abused their special privileges by 
engaging in spying and propaganda work. An act approved July 1 
amended the Immigration Law by requiring aliens admitted to the 
United States as officials of foreign governments to maintain a bona 
fide diplomatic status or to leave the country when the Secretary of 
State found the facts warranted their withdrawal. 

A proposal by the Administration to set up a nationwide system for 
the registration and fingerprinting of aliens aroused considerable oppo- 
sition at first, in spite of the President's assertion that the government 
would show “proper respect for the civil rights of non-citizens.”®° The 
CIO condemned the measure as “repressive” and aimed primarily at 
labor organizations,*! and the Daily Worker, the Communist organ, 
charged that official circles in Washington, under the pretense of com- 
bating the “fifth column” were “feverishly preparing to take the 
United States into an across-the-seas war.’ Other critics pointed out 
that many governments abroad had used registration and fingerprinting 
as a lever for persecution and that one move in this direction might 
presage others. Such opposition was unavailing, and a measure known 
as the Alien Registration Act was signed by the President on June 28. 
On affixing his signature the President declared that the new legisla- 
tion would be interpreted and administered “‘not only for the protection 
of the country but also for the loyal aliens who are its guests,” but he 
added that ‘with those aliens who are disloyal and bent on harm to 
the country, the government can, and will, deal vigorously.”® The 

56 Congressional Record, 10044, May 22, 1940. 

57 Ibid., 10927, 10931, 11033, May 30, 31, 1940. 

58 [bid., 11048-49, May 31, 1940. 

59 Ibid., 10503-10505, 11062-63, 11493, May 27, 29; June 5, 1940. 

8° New York Times, May 24, 1940. 

$1 Ibid., June 4, 1940. 

®2 The Daily Worker, June 3, 1940. 

88 New York Times, June 30; Congressional Record, 13716, July 1, 1940. 
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registration started on August 27, and between this date and De- 
cember 26 4,924,140 aliens were registered. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year Army 
Pe eee re 339 
See 334 
ML Av Envgtchreeeae 289 
Pn ascii enexeascan 277 
 Gi5 kein eanees 255 
rr ee 341 
BD sveseesscnvesns 383 
ee erry 415 
BD ae rie dteag eeeinne 521 
Se ScKbiv nko ine 851 
SD Apnkcketeneeue’s 5 703 


Navy 
380.6 
358.3 
317.6 
308 .7 
284.7 
458.7 
526.5 
516.2 
597-5 
S*5 -3 

25546.5 


W. G. 


(5) APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 1931-1941 


Total 


719-7 
693.0 
607.1 
585-7 
540.2 
800.0 
909.6 
931-5 
1,119.4 
1,766.8! 
8,250.0! 


1 Excluding contractual authorizations and appropriations for civil agencies con- 
tributing to the enforcement of neutrality and the national defense program. 


Sources: Congressional Record, 9403, May 15; 20724, October 24, 1940; 
House Report 1912, Senate Report 1654, Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Session. 
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APPENDIX IV 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE WAR 


(a) SECRETARY HULL ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND EUROPEAN 
POSSESSIONS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, JULY 5, 1940 


The American Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin has communicated to the 
Department the text of a note dated July 1, which he has received from 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The note in question refers to the note delivered by the American 
Chargé d’ Affaires under instructions of the Government of the United 
States on June 18, in which this Government informed the Government 
of the German Reich that it would not recognize any transfer of a 
geographical region of the Western Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power, and that it would not acquiesce 
in any attempt to undertake such transfer. 

The German Minister of Foreign Affairs states that the Government 
of the German Reich is unable to perceive for what reason the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has addressed this communica- 
tion to the Reich Government. He states that in contrast with other 
countries, especially in contrast with England and France, Germany has 
no territorial possessions in the American Continent, and has given 
no occasion whatever for the assumption that it intends to acquire such 
possessions, and he asserts that thus insofar as Germany is concerned, 
the communication addressed to the Reich Government is without 
object. 

The German Minister of Foreign Affairs continues by remarking 
that in this case the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine implicit 
in the communication of the Government of the United States would 
amount to conferring upon some European countries the right to pos- 
sess territories in the Western Hemisphere and not to other European 
countries. He states that it is obvious that such an interpretation would 
be untenable. He concludes by remarking that apart from this, the 
Reich Government would like to point out again on this occasion that 
the nonintervention in the affairs of the American Continent by Euro- 
pean nations which is demanded by the Monroe Doctrine can in 
principle be legally valid only on condition that the American nations 
for their part do not interfere in the affairs of the European Continent. 

The foregoing is the substance of the German note. 
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I feel that no useful purpose will be served at this time for this 
Government to undertake to make any further communication to the 
Government of the German Reich on the subject matter of the com- 
munication above quoted. 

The fundamental questions involved are entirely clear to all of the 
peoples of the American Republics, and undoubtedly as well to the 
majority of the governments and peoples in the rest of the world. 

The Monroe Doctrine is solely a policy of self-defense, which is 
intended to preserve the independence and integrity of the Americas. 
It was, and is, designed to prevent aggression in this hemisphere on 
the part of any non-American power, and likewise to make impossible 
any further extension to this hemisphere of any non-American system 
of government imposed from without. It contains within it not the 
slightest vestige of any implication, much less assumption, of hegemony 
on the part of the United States. It never has resembled, and it does not 
today resemble, policies which appear to be arising in other geographi- 
cal areas of the world, which are alleged to be similar to the Monroe 
Doctrine, but which, instead of resting on the sole policies of self- 
defense and of respect for existing sovereignties, as does the Monroe 
Doctrine, would in reality seem to be only the pretext for the carrying 
out of conquest by the sword, of military occupation, and of complete 
economic and political domination by certain powers of other free and 
independent peoples. 

The Monroe Doctrine has, of course, not the remotest connection 
with the fact that certain European nations exercise sovereignty overt 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere and that certain other European 
nations do not. This situation existed before the Monroe Doctrine was 
proclaimed. The Doctrine did not undertake to interfere with the exist- 
ing situation, but did announce that further incursions would not be 
tolerated. 

It made clear that the future transfer of existing possessions to 
another non-American state would be regarded as inimical to the inter- 
ests of this hemisphere. This has become a basic policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. As already stated in the communication 
addressed to the German Government by this Government under date 
of June 18, the Government of the United States will neither recognize 
nor acquiesce in the transfer to a non-American power of geographical 
regions in this hemisphere now possessed by some other non-American 

wer. 

P The Government of the United States pursues a policy of non- 
participation and of noninvolvement in the purely political affairs of 
Europe. It will, however, continue to codperate, as it has codperated 
in the past, with all other nations, whenever the policies of such nations 
make it possible, and whenever it believes that such efforts are prac- 
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ticable and in its own best interests, for the purpose of promoting 
economic, commercial and social rehabilitation, and of advancing the 
cause of international law and order, of which the entire world stands 
so tragically in need today. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, III, 3-4, July 6, 1940. 


(4) Act oF HAVANA ADOPTED AT THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
JULY 30, 1940 

WHEREAS: 


1. The status of regions in this Continent belonging to European 
powers is a subject of deep concern to all of the Governments of the 
American Republics ; 

2. As a result of the present European war there may be attempts at 
conquest, which has been repudiated in the international relations of 
the American Republics, thus placing in danger the essence and pattern 
of the institutions of America; 

3. The doctrine of inter-American solidarity agreed upon at the 
meetings of Lima and at Panama requires the adoption of a policy of 
vigilance and defense so that systems or régimes in conflict with their 
institutions shall not upset the peaceful life of the American Republics, 
the normal functioning of their institutions, or the rule of law and 
order; 

4. The course of military events in Europe and the changes resulting 
from them may create the grave danger that European territorial pos- 
sessions in America may be converted into strategic centers of aggres- 
sion against the nations of the American Continent; 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics 


Declares: 


That when islands or regions in the Americas now under the pos- 
session of non-American nations are in danger of becoming the subject 
of barter of territory or change of sovereignty, the American nations, 
taking into account the imperative need of continental security and the 
desires of the inhabitants of the said islands or regions, may set up a 
régime of provisional administration under the following conditions: 

(a) That as soon as the reasons requiring this measure shall cease 
to exist, and in the event that it would not be prejudicial to the safety 
of the American Republics, such territories shall, in accordance with 
the principle reaffirmed by this declaration that peoples of this Conti- 
nent have the right freely to determine their own destinies, be organized 
as autonomous states if it shall appear that they are able to constitute 
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and maintain themselves in such condition, or be restored to their 
previous status, whichever of these alternatives shall appear the more 
practicable and just; 

(b) That the regions to which this declaration refers shall be placed 
temporarily under the provisional administration of the American Re- 
publics and this administration shall be exercised with the twofold 
purpose of contributing to the security and defense of the Continent, 
and to the economic, political and social progress of such regions and, 


Resolves: 


To create an emergency committee, composed of one representative 
of each of the American Republics, which committee shall be deemed 
constituted as soon as two-thirds of its members shall have been 
appointed. Such appointments shall be made by the American Republics 
as soon as possible. 

The committee shall meet on the request of any signatory of this 
resolution. 

If it becomes necessary as an imperative emergency measure before 
the coming into effect of the convention approved by this Consultative 
Meeting, to apply its provisions in order to safeguard the peace of the 
Continent, taking into account also the desires of the inhabitants of 
any of the above mentioned regions, the committee shall assume the 
administration of the region attacked or threatened, acting in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the said convention. As soon as the 
convention comes into effect, the authority and functions exercised by 
the committee shall be transferred to the Inter-American Commission 
for Territorial Administration. 

Should the need for emergency action be so urgent that action by 
the committee cannot be awaited, any of the American Republics, indi- 
vidually or jointly with others, shall have the right to act in the manner 
which its own defense or that of the Continent requires. Should this 
situation arise, the American Republic or Republics taking action shall 
place the matter before the committee immediately, in order that it 
may consider the action taken and adopt appropriate measures. 

None of the provisions contained in the present Act refers to terri- 
tories or possessions which are the subject of dispute or claims between 
European powers and one or more of the Republics of the Americas. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, Ill, 138-139, August 24, 1940. 
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APPENDIX V 
AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


(2) THE NAVAL BASE AND DESTROYER DEAL, SEPTEMBER 2, 1940 
1. Note from Lord Lothian to Secretary Hull 


British Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 
September 2, 1940 
Sir: 

I have the honour under instructions from His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that in view of 
the friendly and sympathetic interest of His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom in the national security of the United States and 
their desire to strengthen the ability of the United States to codperate 
effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere, His Majesty’s Government will secure the grant 
to the Government of the United States, freely and without considera- 
tion, of the lease for immediate establishment and use of naval and air 
bases and facilities for entrance thereto and the operation and protection 
thereof, on the Avalon Peninsula and on the southern coast of New- 
foundland, and on the east coast and on the Great Bay of Bermuda. 

Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of the desire of the 
United States to acquire additional air and naval bases in the Caribbean 
and in British Guiana, and without endeavouring to place a monetary 
or commercial value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and 
properties involved, His Majesty’s Government will make available to 
the United States for immediate establishment and use naval and air 
bases and facilities for entrance thereto and the operation and protection 
thereof, on the eastern side of the Bahamas, the southern coast of 
Jamaica, the western coast of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad in 
the Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua and in British Guiana within 
fifty miles of Georgetown, in exchange for naval and military equip- 
ment and material which the United States Government will transfer 
to His Majesty’s Government. 

All the bases and facilities referred to in the preceding paragraphs 
will be leased to the United States for a period of ninety-nine years, 
free from all rent and charges other than such compensation to be 
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mutually agreed on to be paid by the United States in order to com- 
pensate the owners of private property for loss by expropriation or 
damage arising out of the establishment of the bases and facilities in 
question. 

His Majesty's Government, in the leases to be agreed upon, will 
grant to the United States for the period of the leases all the rights, 
power and authority within the bases leased, and within the limits of 
the territorial waters and air spaces adjacent to or in the vicinity of 
such bases, necessary to provide access to and defence of such bases, 
and appropriate provisions for their control. 

Without prejudice to the above-mentioned rights of the United States 
authorities and their jurisdiction within the leased areas, the adjustment 
and reconciliation between the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
United States within these areas and the jurisdiction of the authorities 
of the territories in which these areas are situated, shall be determined 
by common agreement. 

The exact location and bounds of the aforesaid bases, the necessary 
seaward, coast and anti-aircraft defences, the location of sufficient mili- 
tary garrisons, stores and other necessary auxiliary facilities shall be 
determined by common agreement. 

His Majesty's Government are prepared to designate immediately 
experts to meet with experts of the United States for these purposes. 
Should these experts be unable to agree in any particular situation, 
except in the case of Newfoundland and Bermuda, the matter shall be 
settled by the Secretary of State of the United States and His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

I have [etc.} 

LOTHIAN 
The Honourable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


2. The Reply of Secretary Hull 


Department of State, 
Washington, September 2, 1940 
Excellency: 
I have received your note of September 2, 1940, of which the text 
is as follows: 
[Here follows text of the note printed above. } 
I am directed by the President to reply to your note as follows: 
The Government of the United States appreciates the declarations 
and the generous action of His Majesty’s Government as contained in 
your communication which are destined to enhance the national security 
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of the United States and greatly to strengthen its ability to codperate 
effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. It therefore gladly accepts the proposals. 

The Government of the United States will immediately designate 
experts to meet with experts designated by His Majesty's Government 
to determine upon the exact location of the naval and air bases men- 
tioned in your communication under acknowledgment. 

In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the Government 
of the United States will immediately transfer to His Majesty's Govern- 


ment fifty United States Navy destroyers generally referred to as the 
twelve hundred-ton type. 


Accept [etc.]} 
CORDELL HULL 
His Excellency 
The Right Honorable 
The Marquess of Lothian, C.H., 
British Ambassador 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, III, 199-201, September 7, 1940. 


(5) VALUE OF ARMS, AMMUNITION AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


1940 Canada France Great Britain All countries 
January $ 535,383.82 $11,689,772.00 $ 4,063,198.90 $ 23,558,733.08 
February 950,830.28  7,181,588.00 3,552,087.00  19,540,859.76 
March 163,685.70 11,883,054.00 $94,958.00 17,481,990.68 
April 410,§9§-22 12,721,667.00 2,722,2§8.00 17,§70,213.97 
May 517,959-5§  10,263,087.50 2,346,454.25  21,258,556.54 
June 819,582.75 27,293,018.21  16,770,078.10  49,929,5§19.47 
July 4,564,796.72 =. 20s 24,145,025.0f 31,0§6,177.19 


August 4,112,006.93 
September 1,574,373.63 
October 2.,963,114.40 
November 631,576.43 
December  2,783,586.44 


eeeee 


31,735 ,664.16 
16,173 ,213.§7 
20,892, 413.64 
18,069,804.82 
23,5290,470.70 


38,837,513 .86 
20,886,022.40 
27,883,401.74 
22,745,483 .30 
3257§25470.42 











Total $22,663,217.64 $71,010,321.03! $176,391,212.20! $328,883 ,814.95 


1 The totals here reported are not summations of the monthly data but the final 
figures after adjustments have been made for diverted shipments following the with- 
drawal of France from the war. 


Source: Monthly Reports of National Munitions Control Board, published in 
Department of State Bulletin. 
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APPENDIX VI 
RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST 


(a) SECRETARY HULL ON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE STATUS Quo 
IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES, APRIL 17, 1940 


I have noted with interest the statement by the Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs expressing concern on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the status quo of the Netherlands Indies. 

Any change in the status of the Netherlands Indies would directly 
affect the interests of many countries. 

The Netherlands Indies are very important in the international rela- 
tionships of the whole Pacific Ocean. The islands themselves extend for 
a distance of approximately 3,200 miles east and west astride of the 
Equator, from the Indian Ocean on the west far into the Pacific Ocean 
on the east. They are also an important factor in the commerce of the 
whole world. They produce considerable portions of the world’s sup- 
plies of important essential commodities such as rubber, tin, quinine, 
copra, et cetera. Many countries, including the United States, depend 
substantially upon them for some of these commodities. 

Intervention in the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any 
alteration of their status quo by other than peaceful processes would 
be prejudicial to the cause of stability, peace, and security not only in 
the region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire Pacific area. 

This conclusion, based on a doctrine which has universal application 
and for which the United States unequivocally stands, is embodied in 
notes exchanged on November 30, 1908, between the United States 
and Japan in which each of the two Governments stated that its policy 
was directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the region 
of the Pacific Ocean. It is reaffirmed in the notes which the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan—as parties to the treaty 
signed at Washington on December 13, 1921, relating to their insular 
possessions and their insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean—sent to the Netherlands Government on February 4, 1922, in 
which each of those Governments declared that “‘it is firmly resolved 
to respect the rights of the Netherlands in relation to their insular pos- 
sessions in the region of the Pacific Ocean.” 

All peaceful nations have during recent years been earnestly urging 
that policies of force be abandoned and that peace be maintained on 
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the basis of fundamental principles, among which are respect by every 
nation for the rights of other nations and nonintervention in their 
domestic affairs, the according of equality of fair and just treatment, 
and the faithful observance of treaty pledges, with modification thereof, 
when needful, by orderly processes. 

It is the constant hope of the Government of the United States— 
as it is no doubt that of all peacefully inclined governments—that the 
attitudes and policies of all governments will be based upon these 
principles and that these principles will be applied not only in every 
part of the Pacific area, but also in every part of the world. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, II, 411, April 20, 1940. 


(6) Text OF GERMAN-ITALIAN-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1940 


The governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, considering it as a 
condition precedent of any lasting peace that all nations of the world 
be given each its own proper place, have decided to stand by and 
codperate with one another in regard to their efforts in Greater East 
Asia and regions of Europe respectively wherein it is their prime 
purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to 
promote the mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples concerned. 

Furthermore, it is the desire of the three governments to extend 
codperation to such nations in other spheres of the world as may be 
inclined to put forth endeavors along lines similar to their own, in 
order that their ultimate aspirations for world peace may thus be 
realized. 

Accordingly, the governments of Germany, Italy and Japan have 
agreed as follows: 


Article One 
Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy 
in the establishment of a new order in Europe. 
Article Two 
Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of Japan in 
the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 


Article Three 


Germany, Italy and Japan agree to codperate in their efforts on 
aforesaid lines. They further undertake to assist one another with all 
political, economic and military means when one of the three contract- 
ing powers is attacked by a power at present not involved in the Euro- 
pean war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 
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Article Four 


With the view to implementing the present pact, joint technical 
commissions, members of which are to be appointed by the respective 
governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, will meet without delay. 


Article Five 


Germany, Italy and Japan affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in 
any way affect the political status which exists at present as between 
each of the three contracting parties and Soviet Russia. 


Article Six 


The present pact shall come into effect immediately upon signature 
and shall remain in force ten years from the date of its coming into 
force. At the proper time, before expiration of said term, the high 
contracting parties shall at the request of any of them enter into negoti- 
ations for its renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by their respective 
governments, have signed this pact and have affixed hereto their 
signatures. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27th day of September, 1940, in the 
eighteenth year of the Fascist era, corresponding to the 27th day of the 
ninth month of the fifteenth year of Showa [the reign of Emperor 
Hirohito}. 


Source: New York Times, September 28, 1940. 


(c) SECRETARY HULL ON THE GERMAN-ITALIAN-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1940 


The reported agreement of alliance does not, in the view of the 
Government of the United States, substantially alter a situation which 
has existed for several years. Announcement of the alliance merely 
makes clear to all a relationship which has long existed in effect and 
to which this Government has repeatedly called attention. That such 
an agreement has been in process of conclusion has been well known 
for some time, and that fact has been fully taken into account by the 
Government of the United States in the determining of this country’s 
policies. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, III, 251, September 28, 1940. 


— 
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APPENDIX VII 


CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AFFECTING 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1940 


THE GREAT WAR 


FRANCE 
March: 


20. Premier Daladier resigns because of criticism of the government's conduct 
of the war. Former Finance Minister Reynaud forms a new Cabinet on the 21st. 


April: 
19. Premier Reynaud reiterates France's willingness to seek a just settlement 
with Italy on all issues dividing them. 


22. Many Communists are arrested in various parts of the country on charges 
of conducting subversive activities in factories. 


May: 

10. Premier Reynaud announces the formation of a government of national 
union representing all political parties. 

16. Premier Reynaud tells the nation that a serious situation has been created 
because of the German break-through at Sedan, north of the Maginot Line 
defenses; he denies that the government intends to leave Paris, although the 
capital will be placed under military rule. 

18. Premier Reynaud reorganizes his Cabinet and assumes the office of 
Minister of War. Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain is appointed Vice Premier 
and technical adviser on military operations. 


19. General Maxime Weygand succeeds General Gamelin as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied forces. 


June: 


3. German planes bomb Paris heavily for the first time during the war. 

5. Germany launches a new offensive along the Somme and Aisne Rivers, 
beginning the Battle of France. 

5. Premiér Reynaud removes former Premier Daladier as Foreign Minister 
and assumes the post himself. 

10. The Premier makes a personal appeal to President Roosevelt for material 
support to the Allies short of an expeditionary force. 

11. The government moves to Tours because of French defeats; on the 14th, 
under pressure of the German advance beyond Paris, it moves to Bordeaux. 

13. To avoid the destruction of Paris, the Military Governor declares it an 
“open city.” German troops march in on the 14th, 

13. Premier Reynaud sends a “‘final desperate appeal” for help to President 
Roosevelt, in which he declares that if France is to survive, she must have 
“clouds of warplanes from across the Atlantic.” 
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13. German forces begin a drive to encircle the Maginot Line, which the 
French forces abandon on the 17th. 

16. Premier Reynaud and his Cabinet resign. A new Cabinet, headed by 
eighty-four year old Marshal Pétain, is installed on the 17th. 

17. Marshal Pétain asks Germany for a peace “with honor.” 

17. President Roosevelt signs an order “‘freezing’’ all French assets in the 
United States. 

22. The government signs an armistice with Germany in the railway car at 
Compiégne where the Germans had signed the armistice on November 11, 1918. 
A separate armistice with Italy is signed on the 24th. 

22. German government pegs the franc in occupied France at the rate of 
20 to the mark, or approximately 46 francs to the dollar. A special currency is 
set up for the unoccupied area. 

23. Pierre Laval is appointed Minister of State and Vice President of the 
Council. 

30. The government of unoccupied France is established at Vichy. 


July: 

10. The National Assembly (both Chambers sitting together) approves by a 
vote of 569 to 80 the new Constitution abolishing parliamentary government 
and granting dictatorial powers to Marshal Pétain. The new Constitution is to be 
submitted to the people for a national referendum. 

11. Marshal Pétain assumes dictatorial powers under the title of Chief of 
State. 

12. Marshal Pétain appoints a Cabinet of twelve; one of the new decrees 
bars Jews from government positions. 

23. In a move designed to establish responsibility for the defeat of France, 
the government orders a judicial investigation of the activities of former French 
leaders concerned in the conduct of the war. 

24. The government revokes the citizenship and confiscates the property of 
former French leaders who between May 10 and June 30 left French territory 
without official missions or valid reasons. 


August: 


8. War guilt trials of former French leaders open at Riom. 

20. Marshal Pétain tells United States correspondents that the French govern- 
ment is not free and that “the Germans hold the rope and twist it whenever they 
consider that the accord is not being carried out.” 


September: 


6. Marshal Pétain reorganizes his Cabinet, eliminating all former French 
Parliamentarians, with the exception of Pierre Laval, who remains Vice President 
of the Council of Ministers. General Weygand is sent to French Africa to 
“codrdinate and direct’’ the French local administrations in that region. 

7. MM. Daladier and Reynaud, former Premiers, and General Gamelin, 
former Allied Commander-in-Chief, are placed under “preventive arrest,” 
pending trials for war guilt responsibility. 

12. Revealed in Vichy that Germany is requiring France to pay 20,000,000 
marks daily ($8,000,000 at the official rate of exchange) for the upkeep of the 
German army of occupation. This amounts to 400,000,000 francs a day, or 
almost half of the daily cost of the war when France was still fighting. 

15. Ex-Premier Blum is arrested on charges of having weakened the defense 
work while he headed the ‘Front Populaire” government. 
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24. New decree designates Pierre Laval as Marshal Pétain’s successor, should 
circumstances make the change necessary. 


October: 


2. Nazi authorities in occupied France order the registration of all Jews by 
October 20 and impose other drastic restrictions on the activities of Jews in the 
occupied zone. 

3. The Vichy régime announces the indictment on war guilt charges by the 
Riom Supreme Court of five ex-leaders—former Premiers Daladier and Reynaud, 
General Gamelin and former Air Ministers Pierre Cot and Guy La Chambre. 

25. The Vichy régime announces that a widespread Communist plot to seize 
power has been frustrated by the arrest of some 600 Communists in the Paris 
area and 400 elsewhere in France. 


November: 

13. Reported from Vichy that French-speaking citizens in Lorraine have been 
given the choice, on a few hours’ notice, of a transfer to Poland or to parts of 
unoccupied France, and that since the 11th their evacuation has been proceeding 
at the rate of five to seven trainloads daily. 

14. The government makes strong representations to Germany against the 
evacuation of the French-speaking citizens from Lorraine, declaring that the 
expulsion is contrary to the terms of the armistice. On the 20th Vichy reports 
that the evacuation has been temporarily suspended. 

18. Reported from Berlin that the University of Paris has been closed in- 
definitely because of “lively demonstrations” by French students on Armistice 
Day. 

22. Announced in Washington that President Roosevelt has designated Rear 
Admiral Leahy, retired, Governor of Puerto Rico and former Chief of Naval 
Operations, as the new Ambassador to France. 


December: 

14. Marshal Pétain announces the dismissal and arrest of Vice Premier 
Laval, designated as his constitutional successor, and the appointment of former 
Premier Pierre Etienne Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

16-17. Otto Abetz, the German High Commissioner in occupied France, 
visits Vichy and forces the release of M. Laval. 


FREE FRANCE 
June: 


18. General Charles de Gaulle, military adviser to former Premier Reynaud, 
in a broadcast from London, appeals to all Frenchmen in Great Britain and 
elsewhere to carry on the fight against Germany. 

23. The Vichy régime announces that General de Gaulle has been deprived 
of his rank for inciting the French people to keep the country in the war. 

23. General de Gaulle announces the formation in London, in agreement 
with the British government, of a French National Committee to continue the 
war against Germany. 

28. British government recognizes General de Gaulle as leader of all free 
Frenchmen. (The word “free” is used to distinguish them from “Frenchmen 
in bondage to Hitler.’’) 


August: 
7. British government signs an agreement with General de Gaulle, effective 
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July 1x, under which the free French forces pledge themselves to continue the 
struggle against Germany to the end, but never to take up arms against France. 
9. General de Gaulle announces that the New Hebrides have pledged allegiance 
in the fight for a free France. 
27. General de Gaulle announces that the strategic Chad territory has pledged 
allegiance to the standard of the free French forces. On the 29th the Cameroons 
and French Equatorial Africa join the de Gaulle forces. 


September: 


3. In a plebiscite held in Tahiti and other islands in French Oceania, 5,251 
votes are cast in favor of the free French forces against 18 votes for the Vichy 
régime. 

9. Governor of Pondichéry announces the adherence of French India to the 
free French forces. 


November: 


8. The free French forces capture Lambaréne in the South Gabon sector of 
French Equatorial Africa. On the roth, after severe fighting, they capture Libre- 
ville, thereby gaining complete control of the West African colony of Gabon. 


FRANCE—COLONIES 
See also Far Eastern Affairs—Indo-China 
July: 

3. British navy takes control of all units of the French fleet in British ports; 
it also opens fire on French warships in the harbor of Oran (Algeria), when 
they refuse to yield, doing severe damage to several vessels. 

4. Prime Minister Churchill expresses his “sincere sorrow’ that the British 
navy had been compelled to turn its guns on the ships of a former ally and says 
that such action was necessary to prevent the French fleet from falling into Axis 
hands. 

5. French government breaks off diplomatic relations with Great Britain over 
the attack on French warships in Algeria. 

11. Announced in Washington that French naval authorities at Martinique 
have rejected an American proposal to have the French warships there interned 
at a United States port. 


August: 


31. Vichy government admits that revolts have broken out in French colonies 
in West Africa and in Indo-China. 


September: 


14. Announced from Bangkok, Thailand, that negotiations have been opened 
with France for the return of territory along the Mekong River area in French 
Indo-China ceded to France over a generation ago. On the 17th the French 
Foreign Office in Vichy announces rejection of the Thai demands. Thailand 
renews the demands on the 28th and border clashes between French and Thai 
troops follow in short succession. 

23-26. The attempted landing of a Franco-British expeditionary force at Dakar, 
French West Africa, is repulsed. 

24-25. About 100 airplanes, believed to be French, operating from Morocco, 
bomb Gibraltar in reprisal for the attack on Dakar. 

30. Vichy government announces that it intends to maintain full military and 
civil control over all French colonies and protectorates and also announces plans 
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for the strengthening of its colonial military defenses, including the island of 
Martinique in the Caribbean. 


October: 


1. President Roosevelt confers with French Ambassador in Washington on 
reported plans to fortify the island of Martinique in the Caribbean. It is inti- 
mated that the United States disapproves such a plan. On the 7th French 
Ambassador gives assurances that no fortifications are being erected and that no 
French war material will ever be used against the Western Hemisphere. 

11. After reported Thai troop concentrations on the French Indo-China 
border, the Department of State reveals that the United States Minister to Thai- 
land has reminded that country of the United States’ interest in the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Far East and respect for international obligations. 

16. Vichy government rejects Thailand's territorial claims in Cambodia and 
Laos, but expresses willingness to arbitrate the claims in the Mekong River area. 

23. On instructions from Vichy anti-Jewish laws are promulgated in Syria. 

26. Secretary Hull reveals that the Vichy régime has been warned that close 
military collaboration between France and the Axis powers will lead to the 
occupation of French possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 

31. French Ambassador in Washington gives assurances that no agreements 
have been made or will be made with Germany regarding privileges in French 
colonial possessions, including those in the Western Hemisphere. 


November: 


4. In a message to the United States Marshal Pétain reiterates that France does 
not intend to re-enter the war on Germany's side against Great Britain or to 
surrender her fleet to Germany, nor does she intend to grant Germany any naval 
or air bases in French colonies; he points out, however, that the disposition of 
the American-made planes at Martinique is a matter for the German-French 
Armistice Commission to decide. 

13. French colonial authorities at Martinique announce a “consolidation of 
good relations with the United States” after a visit by Rear Admiral Greenslade. 

18. Heavy fighting between French and Thai forces in Indo-China is again 
reported. On the 30th Thailand is said to have occupied three border districts. 


GERMANY 
January: 
4. Field Marshal Goering assumes supreme control of German war industries 
and appoints a planning and co-ordinating council to execute his decisions. 


30. Chancellor Hitler stresses that the first phase of the war is now over and 
that a more active phase is about to begin. 


February: 


14. A Foreign Office spokesman declares that all neutral ships, including 
American vessels, proceeding voluntarily or involuntarily, to British contraband 
control stations, lose their neutral character and entitle Germany to sink them 
on sight. Secretary Hull indicates that the United States will contest such action. 


May: 

10. Chancellor Hitler tells his troops that “the fight which now begins will 
decide the fate of the German nation for the next thousand years.” 

26. The government again warns neutral ships not to sail in Allied convoys. 


It asserts that the new warning is issued because previous similar warnings have 
had ‘‘no extensive effect.” 
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June: 


4. The government warns the United States that it has ‘‘reliable information” 
that British agents have been sent to South America, particularly to Mexico and 
Panama, to bring about incidents in order to arouse anti-German sentiment in 
the United States. 

18. Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mussolini meet in Munich to discuss the 
armistice terms to be imposed on France. 

28. The government issues its fifth White Book, comprising documents said 
to have been seized during the invasion of the Low Countries and now published 
as justifying the German invasion. 


July: 

19. Chancellor Hitler in “final appeal to reason” tells Great Britain to cease 
fighting or face annihilation. He makes it clear, however, that the peace terms 
will be fixed by Germany and predicts that if not accepted, the alternative will be 
“the destruction of a great empire, an empire it was never my intention to destroy 
or even harm.” 

25. Dr. Walther Funk, the Minister of Economics and President of the 
Reichsbank, warns the United States that after the war she will have to trade 
on Germany's terms or will be barred from a Europe entirely adapted to the 
Nazi economic system. 


August: 


17. The government advises neutrals of a total blockade of Great Britain in 
reprisal for her “violation of all the international rules of sea warfare,” and 
warns them to keep their ships from the war zone. 


September: 


4. Chancellor Hitler accuses R.A.F. pilots of bombing non-military objectives 
and threatens to raze British cities in retaliation. 

27. Germany, Italy and Japan sign a mutual assistance pact recognizing the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in Europe and of Japan in East Asia. The pact 
also provides that all three powers will make common cause if any one of them 
is attacked by “a power not at present involved in the European war.” 


October: 


28. The Berlin press publishes additional documents allegedly proving that 
the United States intended to participate in any European war on the side of 
Great Britain and France. 


November: 


8. Eleven minutes after Chancellor Hitler's speech in Munich, the R.A.F. 
bombs the building where he spoke, killing seven persons and injuring sixty-three. 

12. Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotoff confers with Chancellor Hitler in 
Berlin on “all questions of importance that are of interest to Germany and the 
Soviet Union.” 

30. Berlin announces the incorporation of the French province of Lorraine 
into the German Reich; this province, combined with the Saar district, will hence- 
forth be known as the Westmark. 


December: 


20. Berlin announces agreement on the establishment of military and economic 
commissions to implement the German-Italian-Japanese alliance. The press warns 
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the United States against friction with Japan in the Pacific area and any policy 
likely to result in a war on two fronts. 

21. A government spokesman warns that Germany will consider it an “un- 
friendly act” if the United States requisitions foreign-owned vessels in her ports 
and sells them to Great Britain. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
January: 

5. In a shake-up of the Cabinet War Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha resigns and 
is replaced by Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

20. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, urges European neutrals 
to join the Allies against Germany and thereby hasten the return of peace and 
security. 

31. Prime Minister Chamberlain appeals to neutral nations to be tolerant 
toward British blockade measures and declares that Great Britain will return to 
freer trade after the war is over. 


February: 


17. The forcible removal of British prisoners from the German steamer 
Alitmark inside Norwegian territorial waters causes a sharp controversy between 
Great Britain and Norway. 


March: 


12. The War Secretary discloses that the British Expeditionary Force has been 
doubled during the past five months and that at present there are approximately 
316,000 British soldiers in France. 

28. At a meeting of Allied Supreme War Council in London Great Britain 
and France agree not to make a separate peace and to continue their codperation 
“in all spheres” after the war. 


April: 

2. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces a further intensification of the 
blockade against Germany by means of trade pacts limiting exports to Germany 
by neutrals and by a program of buying up products needed by Germany. 

5. The government warns Norway and Sweden against allowing a Russo- 
German domination of Scandinavia, and insists that iron ore shipments to 
Germany through Norwegian territorial waters be stopped. 

23. The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduces the budget for the current 
fiscal year, estimating the war costs at £2,000,000,000 and ordinary costs at 
£667,000,000. 


May: 

7-8. Prime Minister Chamberlain is sharply criticized during a debate on the 
Norwegian campaign. At the close of the debate 281 members support the 
government, 200 vote against it, and 132 abstain from voting. Labor leaders 
decline to serve in a coalition Cabinet under Mr. Chamberlain. 

10. Prime Minister Chamberlain resigns and is succeeded by Winston 
Churchill, who forms a government of national unity, including a war cabinet 
of five members. 

10. British troops occupy Iceland to insure its security against a German 
invasion. 

22. Parliament gives the government full power over industry, property and 
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labor to insure the maximum war effort and votes an excess profits tax of 100 
per cent. 


June: 


4. Prime Minister Churchill vows that the British fleet will never surrender 
and pledges that even if the British Isles are conquered, the Empire and the fleet 
will carry on the struggle to the bitter end, “alone, if necessary.” 

4. Mr. Churchill reports to Parliament on the Flanders débacle and says that, 
despite the rescue of 335,000 men, the defeat was a “‘colossal military disaster.” 

13. Great Britain reduces her home defenses and plans to rush all available 
men and weapons to France. 

16. Great Britain offers France a complete Anglo-French union, but the offer 
is rejected and the French Cabinet votes for an armistice with Germany. 

17. On the day of the fall of France, Mr. Churchill pledges that Great Britain 
will continue to fight against Germany “until the curse of Hitler is lifted from 
the brows of men.” 

25. Prime Minister Churchill bitterly denounces France for violation of her 
pledge to send the French fleet to British ports for safekeeping during the 
armistice negotiations with Germany and declares that Great Britain will do her 
utmost to seize all French warships whose commanders do not turn them over 
voluntarily to the British. 


July: 

1. The Foreign Office announces that despite the French surrender Great 
Britain will not permit any hostile power to occupy Syria or Lebanon and use 
them as “‘a base for attacks upon those countries in the Middle East which the 
British are pledged to defend.” 

3. British navy takes control of a number of French warships. See France— 
Colonies 

10. The government extends the blockade to France and her North African 
colonies. 

12. The government recognizes Haile Selassie as Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
promises to free the country from Italian domination if the war is won. 

23. A supplementary war budget for the current fiscal year is introduced in 
the House of Commons totaling £3,467,000,000—the largest in the history of 
Great Britain and representing more than 50 per cent of the national income. 
The basic income tax in the budget is raised to 421/2 per cent. 

31. The government extends the naval blockade to the entire continent of 
Europe. 


September: 


3. An agreement is concluded with the United States for the establishment of 
naval and air bases in British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. See 
United States 

7. In the greatest bombing attack of the war, waves of German planes attack 
London, beginning daily raids on the British capital. 


October: 


8. The British Air Secretary announces the formation of the first American 
pilot squadron, which will be known as the Eagle Squadron. 

15. The House of Commons approves a supplementary credit of £1,000,000,000 
to meet war expenditures estimated at £9,000,000 daily, of which £7,500,000 
goes to the fighting services. 
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November: 


5. Prime Minister Churchill declares that inability to use Irish ports as naval 
and air bases constitutes a ‘‘grievous load” upon the British navy in its struggle 
against the German submarine campaign and reveals that several British requests 
for the use of these ports have been rejected. 

13. Mr. Churchill tells the House of Commons that the crippling of the 
Italian battle fleet at Taranto will decisively alter the balance of naval power in 
the Mediterranean. 

14. Coventry is devastated in a ten-and-a-half hour raid which causes at least 
1,000 casualties, including 250 killed. 

23. Lord Lothian, British Ambassador to the United States, declares that 
Great Britain is near the end of her financial resources and will require assistance 
in 1941. 

25. The Chancellor of the Exchequer indicates that Great Britain’s daily war 
expenditures in the second year of the war average £9,100,000 ($36,400,000) 
against £5,300,000 ($21,200,000) during the first year of the war. 

26. The Minister of Shipping admits that British tonnage is slightly below 
what it was at the outbreak of hostilities and that British production cannot make 
up for the losses incurred. 


December: 


16. The Secret Service discovers a widespread Communist plot to spread 
discontent in defense plants, in air raid shelters, etc., and reports that the Com- 
munists are also trying to lay the groundwork for a German peace offensive. 

20. The Minister of Shipping tells American correspondents that only the 
United States can supply sufficient merchant tonnage to keep Great Britain's 
war effort at full speed and states that he looks “with a covetous eye” on every 
ton of idle shipping in American ports. 

23. The government announces the appointment of Lord Halifax as Ambas- 
sador to the United States, to succeed Lord Lothian, who died in Washington 
on the 12th. Mr. Anthony Eden succeeds Lord Halifax as Foreign Secretary. 


British DOMINIONS 
January: 
25. Canadian Parliament is dissolved because of criticism over its conduct of 
the war. New elections are set for March 26. 
27. South African Assembly defeats, by a vote of 81 to 59, a motion by 
former Premier Hertzog to make a separate peace with Germany. 


March: 

26. Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada and his Liberal administration 
are returned to power by a larger majority than in the previous Parliament. 
June: 


5. Canadian government outlaws over a dozen political organizations, includ- 
ing the Communist party, the Canadian Labor Defense League, the League for 
Peace and Democracy and the Young Communist League. 

10. Canadian Parliament declares that a state of war exists with Italy. The 
other British Dominions take similar action, 


August: 


18. A defense agreement is signed between the United States and Canada. 
See United States 
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19-21. National registration for compulsory military training and war service 
takes place throughout Canada. 


October: 


8. Canada places an embargo on the exportation of copper. This completes the 
embargo on all Canadian metals to Japan. (An embargo on the export of zinc 
and nickel was imposed in February, on aluminum in April and on cobalt in 
August.) 


December: 


2. In a move designed to conserve American dollar exchange, Canadian 
government announces the suspension of the importation of all luxuries. The 
embargo chiefly affects American goods. 


GREECE 
August: 


11. Violent Italian press campaign against Greece for the alleged inhuman 
treatment of Albanians causes apprehension in the Balkans. 

13. Revealed in Athens that the Greek government has rejected an Italian 
“suggestion” to renounce the British guarantee of Greek independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

15. The Greek light cruiser Helle is torpedoed by an unidentified submarine 
while at anchor off the island of Tinos. On the 16th two Greek destroyers and 
a cargo vessel are bombed in the same region. Italy denies that the submarine is 
of Italian origin. 

23. Great Britain reaffirms her intention to “‘stand by her guarantee to Greece 
up to the hilt.” 


September: 


23. Strong warnings are voiced in the German press to Greece and Egypt to 
renounce their ties with Great Britain. 


October: 


18. Greek diplomats in Cairo report that demands have been made on Greece 
for territorial concessions to Albania and Bulgaria, severance of ties with Great 
Britain, and the formation of a pro-Axis government, including the abdication 
of King George II and the resignation of Premier Metaxas. 

19. Nazi spokesman in Berlin denies that any demands have been served on 
Greece, but warns that Greece and Turkey will have to suffer the consequences 
if they cannot make up their minds to co-operate with the Axis powers. 

26. Rome reports an incident between Albanian soldiers and “armed Greek 
bands.” 

28. Italian government submits an ultimatum to Greece at 3 a.m., demanding 
compliance within three hours. At 6 a.m. the Greek government announces a 
state of war between Greece and Italy. 

29. United States and British citizens in Athens form an International Brigade 
to aid the Greeks. 


November: 


3. British government confirms that it has landed troops in Greece to carry 
out its pledge of aid. 

6. British government announces the extension of a £5,000,000 loan to 
Greece. 
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19. Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles announces that the Greek govern- 
ment has appealed to the United States for planes and other war material and 
that the “most sympathetic consideration” is being given to the appeal. 

22. Greek troops capture Koritza, Italy's most important military base in 
eastern Albania. Athens also announces that the last of Italian troops have now 
been driven from Greek soil. 


December: 


7. In reply to an appeal from King George II, President Roosevelt assures 
him that the United States will extend aid in accordance with its “settled policy” 
of assisting countries “who defend themselves against aggression.” 


ITALY 
June: 


3. The government's postponement of the Universal Exposition, which was 
to be held in Rome in 1942, is regarded as a sign of Italy's imminent entry into 
the war. 

10. Premier Mussolini announces that Italy is at war with Great Britain and 
France. 


20. The government announces that it has received a request from France for 
an armistice. 


September: 

27. The government signs a military alliance with Germany and Japan. See 
Germany 

28. Italian press, commenting on the new military alliance with Germany 


and Japan, frankly admits that it is aimed at the United States and constitutes a 
“last warning.” 


October: 


4. Premier Mussolini and Chancellor Hitler again meet at the Brenner Pass 
to discuss the military and political campaigns that the Axis powers propose to 
pursue during the coming winter. 

9. Italian spokesman declares that the United States might expect to be 
awarded Canada, Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica and even 
Australia and New Zealand, in return for her neutrality in the European war 
and the establishment of a “new order” in Europe and Asia. 


November: 


12. British planes raid the Italian naval base at Taranto and inflict severe 
damage on a number of warships. 

18. In his first public speech since Italy entered the war Premier Mussolini 
accuses Great Britain of being responsible for the conflict, and declares that the 
war with Greece arose because of her co-operation with Great Britain in viola- 
tion of her neutrality. 


December: 


6. Marshal Pietro Badoglio resigns, “at his own request,” as Chief of the 
Italian General Staff, and is succeeded by General Ugo Cavallero. On the 7th 
the Governor of the Dodecanese Islands resigns ‘at his own request,” and on 
the 8th Admiral Domenico Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval Staff, also resigns 
“at his own request.” 
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20. Rome admits that German transport planes and dive bombers are 
co-operating with the Italian forces in Albania. 

20. Ships of the British Mediterranean fleet sail through the Straits of 
Otranto into the Adriatic in search of the Italian navy, but report that no 
Italian plane or vessel was sighted. 

23. Prime Minister Churchill broadcasts an appeal to the Italian people, 
urging an uprising against Premier Mussolini as being alone responsible for 
having brought Italy into the war on the side of the “ferocious pagan bar- 
barians.” 


AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
June: 


12. Egypt severs diplomatic relations with Italy. 
13. Egypt places all communication systems, air and naval bases and ports at 
the disposal of Great Britain. 


August: 


5. Italian forces, advancing in three columns, launch a drive into British 
Somaliland and Kenya Colony. 


September: 


12. Solum and Sidi Barrani in Egypt are occupied in short succession by 
Italian troops. 


December: 


9. British troops, aided by free French forces, launch a surprise offensive, 
subsequently capturing Sidi Barrani in western Egypt, Fort Capuzzo, inside the 
Libyan border, and Solum, last Italian stronghold in Egypt. 

22. Marshal Graziani, Commander in Chief of Italy's African forces, in a 
report to Premier Mussolini, bluntly declares that the defeats in Africa are due 
to the lack of motorized and other equipment from Italy. 


Low CouNTRIES 
See also Far Eastern Affairs—Netherlands East Indies 
January: 
14. Belgium and the Netherlands order “almost complete mobilization” after 


receipt by Belgium of an alleged warning from unnamed Italian sources of an 
imminent invasion by Germany. 


May: 

7. For the third time since the beginning of the European war the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands cancels all military leaves and takes other precautionary 
measures to forestall a possible invasion. 

8. German officials in Berlin link the tension in the Netherlands with Allied 
invasion plans and give emphatic assurances to neutral press correspondents that 
Germany has no aggressive intentions. 

10. German armed forces invade Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands 
by land and air. Belgian and Netherland appeals to the Allies bring prompt 
help. German government justifies the invasion as an act of “‘self-defense’”’ to 
forestall a similar move by Great Britain and France. 

10. President Roosevelt condemns Germany's invasion of Belgium, Luxemburg 
and the Netherlands. 

10. President Roosevelt orders the “freezing” of assets in the United States 
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belonging to nationals of the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, to forestall 
their seizure by Germany. 

10. West and East Indian possessions of the Netherlands proclaim a state of 
war with Germany and seize all German vessels in their ports. British and 
French troops land at Curacao and Aruba, in the Netherlands West Indies, to 
prevent possible sabotage of the oil refineries by German residents. 

11. Pope Pius condemns the German invasion of the Low Countries. Copies 
of the Vatican’s Osservatore Romano publishing the message are seized by Fascist 
groups and burned. 

11. In reply to a message from King Leopold asking for the moral support 
of the United States, President Roosevelt expresses the sympathy of Americans 
and the hope that “‘the policies which seek to dominate peaceful and independent 
peoples through force and military aggression may be arrested.” 

14. After German troops have overrun most of the country, the Netherlands 
High Command orders the army to surrender. The royal family and cabinet 
have already fled to England and established the seat of government in London. 

18. The twenty-one American republics, including the United States, issue a 
joint declaration of protest against the German invasion of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

21. German army drives a spearhead to the English Channel, cutting off 
Allied troops in Belgium from the main body of the French army. On the 29th 
the Allies begin evacuation of the trapped troops from Dunkirk under heavy 
German fire. 

28. King Leopold orders the unconditional surrender of his army. His 
Cabinet, in Paris, denounces his action as “illegal and unconstitutional,” and 
decides to exercise the King’s constitutional powers on behalf of the Belgian 


nation. : 
June: 


4. The capture of Dunkirk by Germany, after the last of the Allied troops 
were successfully evacuated during the night, brings to a close the Battle of 


Flanders. 
August: 

6. Ambassador Cudahy, until recently representing the United States in 
Belgium, says that King Leopold’s decision to surrender will be applauded 
when all the facts are known. 

October: 


3. The first anti-Jewish restrictions are introduced in German-occupied 
Netherlands, barring all Jews and half-Jews from public employment. A 
number of private enterprises also dismiss their Jewish employees. 


November: 


8. German authorities in Belgium and northern France decree that Jews who 
fled from Belgium and northern France during the invasion will not be per- 
mitted to return. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
February: 


24. Denmark, Norway and Sweden agree on a joint policy to defend their 
neutrality and to support one another in all negotiations with belligerents. 
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March: 


18. Swedish Foreign Office announces that the Soviet Union has given assur- 
ances that it has no further territorial demands in northwestern Europe and desires 
the re-establishment of friendly relations with the Scandinavian countries as soon 
as possible. 


April: 

6. Norwegian Foreign Minister reaffirms his country’s neutrality and empha- 
sizes that a one-sided interference by the Allies with the freedom of shipping 
in Norwegian waters would immediately involve Norway in the war. 

8. Allied governments inform Norway that they have laid mine fields at three 
points off the Norwegian coast in order to divert German sea traffic. Norway 
protests and demands that the mines be removed. 

9. Germany submits identical memoranda to the Danish and Norwegian 
governments requesting that they accept German “protection” against Allied 
encroachments on their neutrality. Denmark submits under protest; Norway 
rejects the German terms. 

9. German troops invade Norway and occupy the capital and other strategic 
ports. 

9. Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian Nazi leader, proclaims himself head of 
the Norwegian government and sets up a pro-Nazi régime in Oslo. On the 15th 
this régime is superseded by a German-controlled administrative council. 

9. Swedish government reveals that it has been requested by Germany to 
maintain “strict neutrality,” and that it will comply with the request, but 
reserves freedom of action. 

9. The Italian and Soviet press approve Germany's invasion of Denmark and 
Norway as “entirely legitimate” in view of Allied violation of Scandinavian 
neutrality. 

9. British Foreign Office announces that the Allied governments will extend 
full naval and military aid to Norway. 

10. President Roosevelt orders the “freezing’’ of all Danish and Norwegian 
assets in the United States to prevent their falling into German hands. 

10. In view of the German occupation of Denmark, to which Iceland is 
linked by the Danish crown, the Icelandic Parliament adopts a resolution 
declaring that henceforth it will assume all Icelandic powers formerly held by 
the King of Denmark. 

11. Winston Churchill announces that the Danish Faroe Islands are being 
occupied by British forces for the duration of the war to forestall a German 
occupation. 

13. President Roosevelt condemns the German invasion of Denmark and 
Norway and declares that if civilization is to survive “powerful neighbors” must 
respect the independence of small nations. 

15. London announces that British and French troops have been landed at 
several points in Norway. 

15. Reports from Norway indicate that the German invasion was facilitated 
through “fifth column’’ tactics. 

24. Fifteen days after the invasion a state ef war with Norway is proclaimed 
by Germany. 


May: 
2. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces the withdrawal of Allied troops 


from southern and central Norway because local German air superiority makes 
it impossible to land the necessary tanks and artillery. 
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3. Despite the surrender of its army in central Norway, the Norwegian 
government announces that it will continue the war against Germany. 

29. British War Office announces that Allied forces have captured Narvik, 
Norway's large iron ore port, after a seven weeks’ siege. 


June: 


9. The fighting in Norway ceases with the capitulation of the Norwegian 
army and the withdrawal of the Allied forces from Narvik. King Haakon and 
his government flee to London. 


July: 

3. King Haakon rejects a petition from members of the German-dominated 
Norwegian Parliament and declines to abdicate. 

5. Sweden permits German troops and armaments to cross the country to 
Norway. Great Britain protests against the decision on the 7th. Swedish Foreign 
Minister denies that compliance with German demands constitutes an infringe- 
ment upon Sweden’s neutrality. Great Britain and Norway protest again on 


the 16th and characterize the Swedish decision as ‘‘a serious breach of 
neutrality.” 


September: 


25. Oslo announces that all political parties have been dissolved; that a 
Council of Fifteen, headed by Major Quisling, has been established and that 
King Haakon has been removed as Chief of State. 


October: 


9. London announces the formation of a Danish National Council, which will 
co-operate with Great Britain in efforts to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 


RUMANIA 
February: 


22. Rumania calls up further reservists, bringing the total of men under 
arms to 1,600,000, and forbids the export of various raw materials “necessary 
for the national defense.” 

28. Bucharest reports that Germany has proposed to guarantee Rumania’s 
borders in exchange for large increases in raw material shipments. 


June: 


27. King Carol yields to Russian ultimatum demanding the return of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina and naval bases in Black Sea ports. Berlin 
and Rome had advised him to accept the demands. 


July: 

1. The government renounces the Anglo-French guarantee of Rumania’s 
independence, extended by Great Britain and France in April, 1939, and 
announces its intention to follow henceforth “the new orientation of Europe.” 

4. The government, headed by M. Tatarescu, resigns. It is succeeded by a 
Cabinet under M. Gigurtu, pro-German and anti-Semitic, and includes members 
of the former Iron Guard. 

9. The government excludes Jews from official functions. Various other anti- 
Jewish measures are adopted in the course of the month. 

24. The government seizes the Astra Romana and the Steaua Romana oil 
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companies, controlled respectively by Anglo-Dutch and Anglo-French interests, 
and ships their oil to Germany. 


August: 

7. The government prohibits Jews from owning farms or other rural lands 
and bars them from public office. 

16. Rumanian and Hungarian delegates discuss the cession of Transylvania 
to Hungary. The negotiations come to a standstill on the 20th, and Hungary 
refers the dispute to Germany. 

30. Germany and Italy dictate the terms of a settlement of the Rumanian- 
Hungarian territorial dispute, awarding to Hungary northern Transylvania and 


three Szekler provinces and guaranteeing henceforth the integrity of Rumanian 
territory. 


September: 


4. After an unsuccessful attempt by members of the Iron Guard to seize 
control of the government, King Carol dissolves Parliament, suspends the Con- 
stitution and sets up a military dictatorship under General Ion Antonescu. 

6. King Carol abdicates in favor of his son Michael. 

7. Yielding to pressure from Germany and Italy, the government signs an 
agreement with Bulgaria covering the cession of a large strip of Southern 
Dobruja. 

9. The government decrees that all synagogues, hospitals and schools in 
Jewish communities must be vacated immediately, unless they can establish a 
membership of 400 in cities and 200 in rural areas. 


October: 


7. Large contingents of German troops enter Rumania to “guard the oil 
fields” against an alleged British plot to blow them up. 

10. President Roosevelt orders the ‘‘freezing’’ of all Rumanian assets in 
American banks. 

12. Berlin announces that the German troops in Rumania were sent there 
under the terms of the Axis guarantee to Rumania and will be recalled after 
the completion of their task. 


November: 


27. Members of the Iron Guard execute sixty-four former officials imprisoned 
on charges of complicity in the execution of members of the Iron Guard in 
November, 1938, and in September, 1939. German troops later move into the 
capital to maintain order. 


December: 


4. The government expropriates all oil pipe lines and accessories, including 
those of American concerns. 

25. On rumors of tension between Russia and Germany over the Balkan 
situation, large detachments of fully equipped German troops are reported to 
have entered Rumania across Hungary. 


OTHER BALKAN COUNTRIES 
January: 


8. Great Britain and France extend credits totaling £43,500,000 to Turkey, 
of which £25,000,000 is to be spent for war materials. 
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June: 

12. Turkish government announces its intention to remain a non-belligerent 
in the European war and breaks off commercial relations with Italy. 
September: 

20. First anti-Jewish regulations are decreed in Yugoslavia. 


October: 

8. Bulgaria limits the civil rights of Jews. 

14. Yugoslavia reveals that Germany has demanded that the country submit 
to an Axis-dictated réle in the ‘new European order.” 

19. Tension in the Balkans increases when Turkish, Russian and German 
troops take up strategic positions on the Balkan frontiers. 


November: 


1. Turkish government reaffirms its ties with Great Britain and announces 
a policy of non-belligerency in the Italo-Greek war. Yugoslavia also announces 
her intention to remain neutral. 


20. Hungary joins the German-Italian-Japanese alliance. Rumania and Slo- 
vakia follow on the 23rd and the 24th. 

26. Revealed in London that Great Britain has offered to respect Bulgaria's 
territorial integrity in postwar peace negotiations for a pledge to remain neutral 


in the war. 
December: 

12. Yugoslavia and Hungary sign a treaty of “constant and perpetual 
friendship.” 

POLAND 
January: 

22. Vatican radio broadcast condemns “inexcusable excesses” committed upon 
a helpless and homeless people by Germans and Russians in Poland. 

February: 

19. New German decree calls for the confiscation of agricultural land, 
factories and other property not owned by German nationals on September 1, 
1939. 

April: 

12. Great Britain grants passage through her blockade to American Red 

Cross supplies destined for the relief of Polish civilians. 
June: 
18. The government-in-exile is transferred from Paris to London. 


October: 


21. London reports that the German authorities in Warsaw have divided the 
former Polish capital into three separate quarters for Germans, Poles and Jews 
respectively, 


REFUGEES 
January: 
30. The Dominican Republic signs a contract with the Resettlement Associa- 


tion permitting the immediate entrance of 500 families from persecuted Euro- 
pean minorities. 
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February: 
29. Former President Hoover declares that between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 will be needed to feed destitute persons in occupied Poland and in 


Finland and that at least $20,000,000 of this amount should be provided by the 
United States. 


March: 


16. Brazil announces that she will admit 100,000 Finnish immigrants and 
that the unfilled quotas for all nationalities for five years are to be given to 
the Finns. 


May: 

24. British Ambassador in Washington submits an appeal from the British, 
French and Belgian governments for United States aid for the millions of 
refugees who have fled from their homes before the advancing German armies. 


June: 


5. United States Department of State issues regulations under which new 
immigrants will be admitted only if legitimate purpose or reasonable need is 
shown. 

6. The Department of State orders that as of July 1, 1940, Canadians, 
Mexicans and Cubans, as well as all other aliens, will be required to have 
passports and visas when visiting the United States. 

13. In response to a request from President Roosevelt Congress amends the 
relief bill by including a special appropriation of $50,000,000, to be placed at 
the disposal of the American Red Cross to aid European refugees. 


August: 


29. The Vichy régime and Mexico sign an agreement whereby all Spanish 
refugees in France since the termination of the Spanish Civil War, numbering 
approximately 250,000, may migrate to Mexico. 


December: 


31. The American Red Cross announces that during 1940 it has distributed 
$16,690,000 in cash and supplies to war victims and refugees in nine countries. 


SPAIN 
May: 


12. The government reaffirms its intention to remain neutral in the European 
war. 


June: 


4. Demonstrations for the return of Gibraltar start in various Spanish cities. 

12. The government announces that as a result of Italy’s entry into the war 
it will adopt an attitude of “‘non-belligerency.” 

14. Spanish troops take control of Tangier allegedly to maintain neutrality 
and order in the International Zone. 


July: 
17. General Franco declares that Spain’s mission is the recapture of Gibraltar 
and expansion in Africa. 





| 
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August: 
4. The government reveals that it owes 5,000,000,000 lire ($250,000,000) to 
Italy for aid extended during the civil war and that amortization of the debt 


will take twenty-five years, beginning in 1942. The amount owed to Germany 
is not disclosed. 


November: 

4. The government takes complete control of the International Zone at 
Tangier. On the 7th Great Britain protests and asks for clarification of Spain's 
intentions. 

15. The Department of State in Washington announces that representations 
have been made to Spain with a view to protecting American rights in the 
International Zone at Tangier. 

23. The government incorporates the Tangier zone in the Morocco protec- 


torate. 
December: 
18. Great Britain reveals that Spain has agreed not to fortify the Tangier zone. 


THE VATICAN 
February: 


27. Mr. Myron C. Taylor is presented to Pope Pius XII as the personal 
representative of President Roosevelt. 


May: 

1. The Italian press urges that measures be taken to restrain the Osservatore 
Romano, the official newspaper of Vatican City, from supporting the Allies and 
pursuing a policy which is “an outrage to our faith and our policy.” 

16. All political news is permanently banned from the Osservatore Romano to 
avoid complications with the Italian government. 


June: 


12. Because of differences with the Italian government, the Osservatore 
Romano fails to appear for the first time since 1870. Publication of the paper is 
subsequently resumed, but war news is omitted. 


November: 


24. Pope Pius renews his plea for “a more just and harmonious peace,” but 
makes no direct offer of mediation. He again condemns aggression and the 
aerial bombardment of civilians. 


December: 


3. In a letter to his Bishops Pope Pius appeals for a Christmas truce and 
grants permission to all Catholic congregations in nations affected by the war 
to celebrate the usual midnight mass in the afternoon. 

24. In a Christmas Eve message Pope Pius appeals for the establishment after 
the war of a new world order based on Christian principles. 


BALTIC STATES 


June: 


14. Soviet government submits an ultimatum to Lithuania demanding free 
passage of its troops and formation of a government friendly to the Soviet 
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Union. Lithuania accepts the demands on the 15th. Similar demands are sub- 
mitted to Estonia and Latvia on the 16th and are accepted on the 17th. 


July: 

13. President Roosevelt orders the “freezing” of the assets of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania in the United States. 

21. The newly elected Parliaments in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania adopt 
resolutions proclaiming the three countries Soviet republics and asking for incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union. 

23. United States Under Secretary of State Welles denounces the tactics used 
by the Soviet Union in “deliberately annihilating’ the independence of the three 
Baltic states and declares that the United States will not recognize their absorp- 
tion by Russia. 


August: 

14. The consuls of the three Baltic states in New York City decline to turn 
over their records and consular functions to the Soviet Union on the ground 
that the United States still recognizes the Ministers of their respective countries. 

UNION oF SovieT SocIAListT REPuBLics (U.S.S.R.) 
February: 

5. International Labor Office at Geneva votes to expel the Soviet Union from 
membership. 
March: 

29. Premier Molotoff accuses the Allies of trying to spread the war to Russia 
and reiterates the intention of the Soviet Union to remain neutral. 
April: 

2. Secretary Hull advises the Soviet Ambassador that the “moral embargo” 
against the Soviet Union on the export of airplanes and patented processes for 
producing aviation gasoline will not be lifted notwithstanding the termination 
of the war with Finland. He also states that relations with Russia can hardly 
be improved as long as she remains a potential menace to her smaller neighbors 


and attempts to buy war materials from the United States for transshipment to 
Germany. 


June: 


10. An agreement is signed with Germany for the settlement of conflicts and 
incidents on the frontiers. 


August: 


1-7. The Supreme Soviet meets to approve the addition of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to the Soviet Union. 


November: 


22. Moscow announces that the Soviet government has authorized the United 
States to open a consulate in Vladivostok. 


Russo-FINNISH WAR 


January: 


2-3. Nazi spokesmen warn Scandinavian countries that passage of Allied 
military aid through their territories to Finland is inconsistent with their neu- 
trality and will lead to an expansion of the conflict. 
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5. Soviet Russia protests to Sweden and Norway against aid extended to 
Finland, charging that it is a violation of their neutrality. 

8. Berlin announces that the government has definitely prohibited the transit 
through Germany of Italian airplanes and other war material destined for 
Finland. 

16. As a means of aiding Finland, President Roosevelt recommends expansion 
of the capital of the Export-Import Bank of Washington ‘‘to enable it to finance 
exports of agricultural surpluses and manufactured products, not including 
implements of war.’ A measure to that effect is signed by the President on 
March 2. 

17. President Kallio of Finland appeals to the United States for airplanes to 
defend civilians from Russian air attacks. 

17. Finnish Commander-in-Chief warns the Allies that Finland cannot hold 
out indefinitely in her struggle with the Soviet Union and that immediate help 
is needed. 

26. President Roosevelt makes public a ruling by the Attorney General that 
Americans fighting for Finland or any other foreign nation will not lose their 
citizenship unless they swear allegiance to the foreign power. 


February: 


2. The American Federation of Labor urges that all possible aid be extended 
to Finland in her struggle against Soviet aggression. 

5. Allied Supreme War Council equips an expeditionary force to aid Finland 
and advises the Finnish government that if it appeals for help troops totaling 
approximately 100,000 men will be dispatched. 

6. Berlin announces that “Russia has never asked Germany for support of any 
kind against Finland,” nor has Germany given any kind of “military support to 
Russia in the Russo-Finnish conflict.” 

8. Moscow announces that the Red Army has broken through the Mannerheim 
Line and has captured thirteen forts in the Finnish defense system. 

10. President Roosevelt denounces the Soviet Union as a dictatorship and an 
aggressor nation. 

16. Swedish government rejects Finnish appeal to permit the transit of the 
forces of other nations seeking to aid Finland. 


March: 


6. Sweden agrees to act as intermediary in the Russo-Finnish war and submits 
the Soviet terms to Finland. 

11. British government discloses that it was approached by the Soviet govern- 
ment on February 22 with peace proposals for Finland, but had declined to act 
as intermediary because the terms were too harsh. 

11. Prime Minister Chamberlain again offers to give immediate aid to Finland, 
provided the Finnish government requests it. The offer is fully endorsed by 
France. 

13. Moscow announces that a peace treaty with Finland has been signed at 
2:30 a.m. (Moscow time) and that hostilities are to cease at noon. 

13. Field Marshal Mannerheim estimates the cost in human lives as 15,000 
on the Finnish side and 200,000 on the Russian side. Foreign military observers 
place the dead and wounded as follows: Russians, 250,000 dead, 250,000 
wounded; Finns, 30,000 dead, 35,000 wounded. 

13. Allied inaction in the Russo-Finnish war is sharply criticized in Great 
Britain and France; the Moscow press hails the settlement as a defeat of the 
Anglo-French ‘‘war incendiaries,” while the Berlin press asserts that the Allies 
have lost the first great battle. 
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14. Norwegian Foreign Minister declares that Great Britain and France asked 
Norway to permit passage of Allied troops through her territory only when 
Russo-Finnish peace negotiations were already under way, and that the permis- 
sion had been refused when it was learned that Germany was opposed to help 
to Finland. 

29. Answering Finland's appeal, the League Council promises to extend “all 
possible assistance” in the reconstruction of that country. 


UNITED STATES 
January: 
5. Department of State publishes note warning Great Britain that she will be 
held responsible for damages resulting from losses and injuries if American 
ships are forced into British control ports. 


22. Department of State publishes text of a new protest to Great Britain 
against Allied blockade measures. 


February: 


17. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, departs for official visits to 
Italy, France, Germany and Great Britain, to gather information about “present 
conditions in Europe.” 

26. Mr. Welles confers with Premier Mussolini in Rome. 


March: 


1. Mr. Welles arrives for a three-day visit in Berlin and confers with Chan- 
cellor Hitler and other German leaders. 

8. In Paris Mr. Welles confers with Premier Daladier and other French 
leaders. 

11. Mr. Welles confers with Prime Minister Chamberlain and other British 
leaders in London. 

19. Upon departure from Europe Mr. Welles tells the American correspondents 
in Rome that he has neither received nor conveyed any peace plans from any 
belligerent or any other government and is not bringing back any such proposals 
to President Roosevelt. 

29. After conferring with Mr. Welles, President Roosevelt states that impor- 
tant contacts have been made and information gathered which will be “of the 
greatest value when the time comes for the establishment of any just, stable and 
lasting peace in Europe.” 


April: 


10. President Roosevelt extends the provisions of the Neutrality Act to the 
Scandinavian area. 


May: 

7. President Roosevelt signs the bill clarifying his authority to “freeze” the 
assets held by belligerents in the United States. 

11. President Roosevelt extends the provisions of the Neutrality Act to 
Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands. 

15. The Department of State warns Americans in Western and Southern 
European countries to leave before the war spreads. 

15. President Roosevelt appeals to Premier Mussolini to avoid extension of 
the European conflict by taking Italy into the war. 

29. Secretary Hull authorizes American nationals to travel in belligerent air- 
craft to ports of three Canadian provinces. This modification of the procedure 
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under the Neutrality Act permits a speedier delivery of American airplanes to 
the Allies. 


June: 


10. President Roosevelt characterizes Italy's entry into the war as a “stab in 
the back,”’ and promises to extend the material resources of the United States to 
the opponents of force. 

11. President Roosevelt proclaims the Mediterranean Sea a combat zone, from 
which American ships, airplanes and citizens are barred; the north and west 
coasts of Spain and the coasts of Portugal are exempted. 

15. In response to an appeal from Premier Reynaud of France, President 
Roosevelt promises to redouble efforts to supply the Allies with war materials, 
but makes it plain that the promise does not carry an implication of military com- 
mitments, since ‘only the Congress can make such commitments.” 

26. President Roosevelt signs the bill permitting unarmed vessels carrying 
Red Cross supplies and personnel to enter unblockaded ports in war zones. 


28. Wendell L. Willkie is nominated as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. 


July: 

2. President Roosevelt announces a list of war materials subject to military 
control and places them under a licensing system. On the 26th he extends the 
licensing system to aviation gasoline and iron and steel scrap. A further order on 
the 31st places aviation gasoline on the embargo list. 


18. Democratic convention at Chicago nominates President Roosevelt for a 
third term. 


August: 


16. President Roosevelt announces that the United States is negotiating with 
Great Britain for the acquisition of naval and air bases for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, especially the Panama Canal. 

18. President Roosevelt announces the conclusion of a defense agreement with 
Canada and the establishment of a Permanent Joint Board of Defense, consisting 
of five members each from Canada and the United States. 


September: 


3. President Roosevelt announces completion of an agreement with Great 
Britain whereby the United States has acquired the right to lease naval and air 
bases in Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Antigua and British Guiana. Two of the bases are given without compensation, 
and for the others the United States agrees to transfer fifty over-age destroyers 
to Great Britain. 

13. President Roosevelt extends the licensing system to all specifications, plans, 
and other information pertaining to the design or construction of American 
planes and aircraft engines. 

26. President Roosevelt orders a complete embargo, effective October 16, on 
the export of all types of scrap steel and iron, except to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere and to Great Britain. 

27. Commenting on the new German-Italian-Japanese alliance Secretary Hull 


declares that it merely publicly confirms “‘a situation which has existed for several 
years.” 


October: 


11. The Department of State extends the passport restrictions on travel in 
Europe to all areas except the Western Hemisphere. 
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November: 


15. President Roosevelt extends the area of the application of the Neutrality 
Act as a result of the war between Italy and Greece. 


December: 


16. Washington reveals that the British government has asked the United 
States for financial assistance to carry on its war purchases in the United States. 

17. President Roosevelt suggests plans for the financing of the production of 
armaments and munitions in the United States and the lending or selling of these 
supplies to Great Britain on a mortgage basis. 

29. In a “‘fireside chat’’ on national security President Roosevelt outlines a 
program of greater aid to Great Britain, bars all suggestions of a negotiated 
peace at present and proposes that the United States be turned into an “‘arsenal 
for democracy.” 

30. President Roosevelt extends the licensing system to iron ore, pig iron, 
steel manufactures and semi-manufactures and various other items. 


DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAS 


PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 
January: 
4. The budget for the 1941 fiscal year carries an estimate of $1,840,000,000 
for national defense purposes. 
23. President Roosevelt establishes an interdepartmental committee to deal 
with foreign purchases of war materials and to assure that such purchases do not 
interfere with the plans of the army and navy. 


May: 

1. Admiral Harold B. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, testifies before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee that the navy feels ‘reasonably certain’ that 
Japan has four and perhaps eight battleships of 40,000 tons or over under 
construction. 

16. In an emergency defense message to Congress President Roosevelt requests 
immediate appropriations and authorizations amounting to $1,182,000,000, for 
national defense purposes. 

28. Acting under the National Defense Act of 1916, President Roosevelt 
names a National Defense Advisory Commission of seven to co-ordinate the 
activities of industry, transportation, finance and labor in the government's pro- 
gram to speed up national defense. 

31. In a second defense message, President Roosevelt asks for supplemental 
appropriations and contract authorizations totaling $1,281,000,000. He also asks 
for authority to call the National Guard and the Army Reserves to active duty, 
if necessary. 


June: 


1. The Federal Bureau of Investigation announces the creation of a national 
defense investigation unit, to deal with “fifth column” and similar activities 
considered prejudicial to the national defense program. 

4. The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions pledge their full support to the national defense program. 

11. President Roosevelt signs the Naval Supply Bill, carrying total appro- 
priations of $1,308,171,138 and contract authorizations of $182,741,612 for 1941. 
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13. President Roosevelt signs the Military Supply Bill, carrying appropriations 
of $1,499,323,322 and contract authorizations of $323,229,636 for 1941. 

14. President Roosevelt signs the Naval Expansion Bill, authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $654,902,270 for a further increase of 11 per cent in naval tonnage and 
the expansion of the naval air force to 4,500 planes. 

25. President Roosevelt signs a bill increasing personal and corporate income 
taxes and raising the national debt limit from $45,000,000,000 to $49,- 
000,000,000 to help finance national defense. 

26. President Roosevelt signs the First Supplemental Defense Appropriation 
Bill carrying $1,479,777,147 in direct appropriations and $282,736,761 in con- 
tract authorizations, or a total of $1,762,513,908. 


July: 

10. In a third defense message, President Roosevelt asks for further appro- 
priations and authorizations of $4,848,171,957. 

19. President Roosevelt signs a bill providing for a two-ocean navy, by a 
further increase of about 70 per cent in tonnage. The total cost is estimated at 
over four billion dollars. 

29. In a special message to Congress President Roosevelt asks for authority to 
call the National Guard into active service for one year. 


August: 
27. President Roosevelt signs a bill authorizing him to mobilize the National 


Guard for one year’s training and for service in American possessions or in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


September: 


9. President Roosevelt signs the Second Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Bill carrying total appropriations of $2,497,016,392 and contract 
authorizations of $2,754,476,000, or a total of $5,251,486,392. 

16. President Roosevelt signs the Selective Service Bill providing for the 
registration of all men between 21 and 35 for one year's military training. 


October: 


8. President Roosevelt signs the Second Revenue Bill increasing normal cor- - 
poration taxes and also levying excess profits taxes on corporations, to help 
finance the expansion of national defense. 

8. President Roosevelt signs the Third Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Bill carrying appropriations of $1,324,193,636 and contract authori- 
zations of $158,500,000, or a total of $1,482,693,636. 

10. President Roosevelt signs the bill authorizing him to requisition machine 
tools and war equipment on order for foreign nations, if such materials are 
needed in the interest of national defense. 

16. All men between the ages of 21 and 35 register for selective service 
training. 

19. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation announces that one of its sub- 
sidiaries, the Metal Reserves Company, has concluded an agreement with Bolivian 
tin producers calling for the purchase of tin ore to be smelted in the United States. 

22. President Roosevelt orders the setting up of a Defense Priority Board 
with powers to request manufacturing priority for all defense orders. 


22. The government requisitions 110 planes built or under construction for 
the Swedish government. 
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November: 


8. President Roosevelt announces that henceforth airplanes and other imple- 
ments of war produced in the United States will be divided on a fifty-fifty 
basis between the United States and Great Britain. 


December: 


20. In a reorganization of the National Defense Advisory Commission Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appoints a four-man council, to be known as Office of Production 
Management for Defense, which will include William S. Knudsen as director 
and representative of management; Sidney Hillman, as associate director and 
labor representative, and the Secretaries of War and the Navy as members. 


HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 
January: 

15. Permanent Inter-American Neutrality Committee begins its sessions in 
Rio de Janeiro to discuss means for enforcing the “safety zone’ provisions in 
the Americas. 

15. In reply to the joint protest of the American republics regarding alleged 
violation of the “safety zone’ in the Western Hemisphere, Great Britain insists 
that she cannot forego her legitimate belligerent rights unless she obtains 
assurances that the zone will not become “‘a vast sanctuary’ for German ships. 


France makes a similar reply on the 23rd. Germany rejects the protest on 
February 14. 


February: 


15. Brazil charges that the pursuit of the German steamer Wakama off the 
coast of Brazil by a British cruiser was a violation of the 300-mile “safety zone” 
and asks the other American republics to make a joint protest to Great Britain. 
United States Department of State announces on March 16 that such a protest 
has been made. 


March: 


3. President Roosevelt reveals upon his return from a Caribbean cruise that 
he personally obtained assurances from three countries near the Panama Canal 
that they would allow American military planes to use their air fields whenever 
necessary for wartime defense of the Atlantic-Pacific waterway. 

8. German freighter Hannover is scuttled by her crew near Puerto Rico 
within the American neutrality zone, to escape capture by a British cruiser. 


June: 


15. President Roosevelt signs a bill permitting the sale by the government of 
warships, munitions and other materials of war to Latin American countries. 


September: 


5. President Calderon of Costa Rica reveals that he has offered to lease to 
the United States Cocos Island for the establishment of naval and air bases to 
guard the western approaches to the Panama Canal. 

7. The United States advises all Latin American republics that the naval and 
air bases leased from Great Britain will be available for their use ‘on the fullest 


coéperative basis” in the interests of common defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


October: 
3. Reported from diplomatic quarters in Buenos Aires that the United States 
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government is conducting negotiations with the Latin American republics for the 
establishment of local naval, land and air bases to be used by the armed forces 
of all the Americas. 


November: 


9. Uruguay reaches an understanding with the United States for the establish- 
ment of naval and air bases on the Uruguayan coast. 

13. The legation in Montevideo and United States Under Secretary of State 
Welles deny that the United States intends to acquire military bases from any 
Latin American country, but indicate that she might accept an invitation to 
share the use of such bases built by the Latin American countries. 

14. Uruguayan Council of Ministers approves the negotiations with the United 
States for the construction of naval and air bases. 

16. Four German merchantmen attempt to put to sea from Tampico, but upon 
sighting what they believe to be enemy warships, one merchantman is scuttled 
by her crew, while the others return to port. 

29. President Cardenas indicates that part of a “general settlement on all pend- 
ing questions” with the United States will be the establishment of naval and air 
bases in Mexico, but that these bases will be established by Mexico herself and 
directed by “national elements.” 


December: 


1. The halting of a Brazilian ship by a British cruiser outside territorial 
waters but within the American neutrality zone, and the removal of twenty-two 
German nationals, raises an issue between the Brazilian and British governments. 

6. British Admiralty announces that a long-range battle took place on the sth 
in the South Atlantic between a British auxiliary cruiser and a German raider and 
that the cruiser was granted permission to enter Montevideo harbor to repair the 
damages sustained in the battle. 

8. Reports to Washington indicate that the German freighter Idarwald, after 
leaving Tampico and attempting to evade British ships, was intercepted in the 
Caribbean by a British cruiser and scuttled by her crew. The action took place 
well within the American neutrality zone. 

11. The German freighter Rhein is captured in the Caribbean by a Netherland 
cruiser operating with the British forces. 

12. Secretary Hull and the Ambassador from Ecuador sign an agreement under 
which the United States will send a naval and military aviation commission to 
advise concerning the defense of Ecuador. 

14. Argentina and Uruguay sign an agreement for the joint defense of the 
River Plate zone against non-American aggression. 


HAVANA CONFERENCE 
June: 


19. United States government announces that the American republics have 
been invited to participate in a meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs to discuss 
hemisphere defense measures and economic problems. The meeting is to be in 
Havana, and the date is later fixed for July 21. 


July: 

10. It is reported from several Latin American countries that Germany is 
warning them not to join in any neutrality or other measures ‘aimed directly or 
indirectly against Germany” at the forthcoming meeting at Havana. 

19. Virginio Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, warns the American nations 
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against “interference” in European affairs, and advises them to reach an agree- 
ment at Havana for a mutual assistance pact to dispel their fears of a possible 
invasion from Europe. 

19. Secretary Hull declares that the American nations are meeting at Havana 
solely to develop common interests “divorced from any thought of aggrandize- 
ment or domination of other people.” He points out that co-operation with the 
American governments is open to all other nations on ‘‘exactly the same terms,” 
provided that they are willing to meet the American republics on the same 
ground. 

20. French and German diplomats in Havana give private assurances to the 
delegates of the American nations that no attempts will be made to change the 
political sovereignty of Martinique and other French possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

22. At opening of Havana meeting Secretary Hull proposes a system of 
“collective trusteeship’’ by the twenty-one American republics of European pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere “should the occasion arise.” 

29. Representatives of the twenty-one American republics approve plans for 
the joint trusteeship of disputed European possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for economic collaboration and for means to combat “fifth column” 
activities in the Americas, subject to ratification by the various governments. 


A declaration, called the “Act of Havana,” embodying this program, is signed on 
the 30th. 


September: 


27. United States Senate unanimously ratifies the “convention on the provi- 
sional administration of the European colonies and possessions in the Americas,” 
recently formulated at Havana. 


AID TO THE ALLIES 
January: 


23. Great Britain and France announce that their war supplies purchasing 
commissions in the United States will henceforth act as a single unit. 


March: 


10. United States War Department lifts the export ban on the Curtiss P-40, a 
400-mile-an-hour pursuit ship, one of its most recent and fastest models, and 
releases it for sale to the Allies. 

25. United States War Department relaxes restrictions on the sale of other 
types of latest models of airplanes to the Allies. 


May: 
16. President Roosevelt urges Congress not to take any action which will in 


any way hamper or delay the delivery of American planes to foreign nations 
which have ordered them or seek to purchase them. 


June: 


3. A ruling by the United States Attorney General authorizes the army to sell 
World War rifles, field guns, and other equipment, technically obsolescent, but 
still in good condition, to private buyers, for immediate resale to the Allies. 

17. After the collapse of France the British purchasing commission in the 
United States announces that all orders for France will be taken over by Great 
Britain. 

17. United States Department of State modifies regulations issued under the 
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Neutrality Act 90 that all planes ordered by the Allies in the United States may 
be flown across the border. 


October: 


31. Revealed in Washington that the British government has placed large 
orders with American shipbuilders for a standardized type of freighter to offset 
losses incurred through German submarine activities. 


November: 


8. The Priority Board of the National Defense Advisory Commission approves 
British application to place orders for another 12,000 planes in addition to the 
14,300 already ordered from American manufacturers. 


December: 


5. Announced in Washington that Great Britain plans to build her own ship 
assembly yards in the United States and to construct pre-fabricated freighters on 
a mass production basis from parts made in factories throughout the United 
States. 

19. An American shipbuilding firm reports that it has signed a contract with 
the British purchasing commission for the construction of sixty new merchant 
vessels at an approximate cost of $100,000,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 
January: 


10. Export-Import Bank of Washington extends a loan of $10,000,000 to 
Norway for the purchase of “‘agricultural products, manufactured and other 
domestic supplies” in the United States, 


February: 


15. Denmark applies to the United States for an export credit through the 
intermediary of the Export-Import Bank. 


March: 


2. President Roosevelt signs the bill increasing the revolving fund of the 
Export-Import Bank from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 and limiting loans to 
foreign countries to $20,000,000 for non-military supplies. 

2. Export-Import Bank extends credits of $20,000,000 to Finland, $15,000,000 
to Sweden, and $10,000,000 to Norway. 

7. Export-Import Bank extends loans of $20,000,000 to China, $10,000,000 
to Denmark and $1,000,000 to Iceland. 

8. Great Britain announces new exchange control restrictions, effective March 
25, requiring South American countries to pay in United States dollars for 
certain imports from Great Britain and her colonies. 

15. Argentina and Japan sign a reciprocal trade agreement under the terms of 
which both countries agree to buy goods from each other to the value of 
approximately thirty million yen during the remainder of the current year. 


April: 


12. President Roosevelt signs the bill extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years. 


May: 


9. Export-Import Bank extends additional credits of $5,000,000 to Colombia 
and $7,000,000 to Chile. 
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June: 


26. Export-Import Bank extends a credit of $20,000,000 to the government and 
Central Bank of Argentina. 


August: 


6. United States and Soviet Russia renew their trade agreement for the fourth 
consecutive year, under the terms of which Russia agrees to buy $40,000,000 
worth of American goods. 


September: 

24. Export-Import Bank extends a credit of $4,600,000 to Costa Rica for the 
construction of a section of the Pan American Highway. 

25. Export-Import Bank extends another loan of $25,000,000 to China to 
assist her in meeting foreign exchange needs. It also announces an agreement 
to buy $30,000,000 worth of tungsten from China. 

26. President Roosevelt signs the bill increasing the lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank by $500,000,000. The bill removes the previous restriction 
of $20,000,000 in loans to any one country. 

26. Export-Import Bank extends a loan of $20,000,000 to Brazil to facilitate 
the construction of a new steel mill. 


October: 

6. Argentina and Brazil sign a new trade agreement for financing the exchange 
of surplus products. 

30. Export-Import Bank extends a credit of $25,000,000 to the Bank of Brazil 
to cover purchases in the United States. The credit will be in the form of a 
revolving fund not exceeding $5,000,000 monthly. 


November: 


30. Export-Import Bank extends a loan of $50,000,000 to the Chinese govern- 
ment, which is to be repaid through deliveries of important raw materials. 


December: 


2. United States Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau makes available to 
the Chinese government a credit of $50,000,000 for currency stabilization. 

10. Great Britain extends a loan of £10,000,000 ($40,000,000) to the Chinese 
government. 

11. Export-Import Bank extends credits of $60,000,000 to Argentina and 
$7,500,000 to Uruguay. Earlier credits of $20,000,000 and $4,000,000, granted 
to Argentina and Uruguay respectively, but not used, are included in the new 
loan arrangement. 

18. Export-Import Bank extends a loan of $10,000,000 to Peru to facilitate 
essential purchases in the United States. 

27. United States Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau makes available to 
Argentina a loan of $50,000,000 for currency stabilization. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 
March: 
8. President Vargas signs a decree providing for resumption of interest and 


amortization payments on Brazil's foreign indebtedness over a four-year period 
beginning April 1. 
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May: 
31. Announced in New York that Germany has renewed the “‘standstill agree- 
ment’’ with American banks along the line of previous agreements. 


June: 


14. United States Congress passes a resolution authorizing postponement of 
the payment of Finland’s semi-annual installment on her war debt to the United 
States. 

14. Hungarian government makes another payment of $9,828.16 on its debt 
to the United States. 


November: 


20. Hungary announces the suspension of payments on foreign debts because 
of lack of foreign exchange. 

30. Department of State reveals that Finland will postpone the payment on 
her December 15 installment to the United States, but will not repudiate the debt. 


December: 


14. Washington announces that a permanent agreement has been reached be- 
tween the government of Colombia and the Bondholders Protective Council of 
New York for the payment within ten to twenty years of $45,000,000 worth of 
dollar bonds owed to United States bondholders by Colombia. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


See also Defense of the Americas—Havana Conference 
GENERAL 
February: 


7. At a meeting in Washington the Inter-American Economic and Financial 
Advisory Committee, created at the Panama meeting of American Foreign Min- 
isters, approves plan for the establishment of an Inter-American Bank to implement 
economic co-operation in the Western Hemisphere. 


May: 
10. United States signs the convention establishing the Inter-American Bank. 
By the end of the month eight other countries—Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua and Paraguay—have also 
signed. 


31. United States Navy Department announces that the cruiser Quincy has 
been sent to South America on a “good will’ cruise. On June 7 the cruiser 
Wichita is sent on a similar mission. 


June: 


17. President Roosevelt announces plans for a $2,000,000,000 inter-American 
trade cartel to control the marketing of exportable surpluses of the American 
republics. The plan is subsequently abandoned, and a lending program is 
substituted. 

17. United States government advises the five European powers directly con- 
cerned that it will not recognize any transfer of any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power to another. Germany replies on July 1 that 
the communication was “without object,” since she has given no reason for any 
assumption that she intends to acquire any American territory. 


ET 
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17-18. The Senate and House of Representatives pass a joint resolution de- 
claring that the United States will not recognize the transfer of any geographic 
region in the Western Hemisphere from one non-American power to another, 
and providing for consultation with the other American republics in the event 
that such a transfer should appear likely. 

26. United States Navy Department announces that the cruiser Phoenix is 
being sent on a “good will” cruise to Chile and other South American ports. 

26. Announced from various Latin American countries that German salesmen 
are offering goods at attractive prices for September delivery, an indication that 
the Germans expect the war to end by that date. 


July: 

22. In a special message to Congress President Roosevelt proposes an increase 
of $500,000,000 in the capital and lending power of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, with a view to aiding the American republics in financing 
export surpluses. The enabling act becomes effective on September 26. 


November: 


7. A Council of Hispanicism, headed by Foreign Minister Serrano Sufier, is 
formed in Spain, to work for closer relations between Hispanic America and 
the mother country. 


December: 


6. German press warns Latin American countries against closer ties with the 
United States. 


ARGENTINA 
June: 


11. President Ortiz signs a decree prohibiting the publication of “opinionated 
articles” and the subsidization of newspapers or magazines except with the 
government's permission. 

28. Congress approves a law to control all foreign activities, to suspend 
naturalization of persons from belligerent countries and to withdraw citizenship 
from naturalized Argentinians who violate this law. 


July: 
3. President Ortiz temporarily relinquishes his duties because of ill health. 


August: 


11. In connection with an investigation of Nazi and ‘‘fifth column” activities, 
twenty-five Nazi leaders and several Argentine citizens are arrested, and large 
stocks of machine guns, rifles and ammunition are discovered. 

22. President Ortiz resigns because of a land purchase scandal, in which 
several ministries are implicated. He withdraws his resignation on the 26th, after 
a joint Legislative Assembly rejects it by a vote of 170 to 1 and expresses full 
confidence in him. 


BRAZIL 


June: 


11. President Vargas attacks “sterile demagogy of political democracy” and 
declares that “vigorous people fit for life must follow the route of their aspira- 
tions.” The government later denies that the speech signifies a change in Brazil's 
international policy. 
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July: 

4. President Vargas decrees that merchant ships of belligerent nations will not 
be permitted to depart, except by special license, if they take refuge from attack 
or remain unduly long in Brazilian ports. 


September: 


23. President Vargas orders the annulment of a contract between the state of 
Para and the Condor syndicate, a Brazilian subsidiary of the Lufthansa aviation 
corporation, alleging that the run in that area is unprofitable. 

30. The National Press Council imposes a five-day suspension on the pro- 
German paper Meio Dia “because of the publication of articles and comment 
disturbing the interests of continental peace.” 


October: 


29. The Department of Education announces that seventy-eight Japanese 
schools in the state of Sio Paulo were closed during the year for disobeying 
governmental laws regarding education in foreign schools. 


MExIco 
January: 

30. The government rejects suggestions that the oil expropriation dispute 
with the foreign companies be referred for arbitration to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague. 

31. President Cardenas reiterates Mexico’s intention to pay to the expro- 
priated oil companies the value of their properties in accordance with evaluations 
by Mexican courts. 


February: 


29. President Cardenas admits that the oil industry in Mexico is experiencing 
“serious difficulties” and offers a plan to effect economies, including pay cuts 
and large-scale dismissals of workers. The Petroleum Workers Union rejects the 
plan on March 1, but dismissals and pay cuts begin on March 10. 


April: 

2. Mexican Petroleum Administration and the Japanese-controlled Laguna Oil 
Company sign a contract, calling for purchase of petroleum products at prices 
averaging 30 cents below the world market price, to compensate for the cost of 
transportation through the Panama Canal to Japan. 

3. Secretary Hull proposes international arbitration of all questions involving 
the oil controversy and grant of authority to an impartial tribunal to determine 
adequate compensation to be paid to American nationals for their expropriated 
oil properties. The Mexican press refers to the proposal as a “Yankee assault” 
and “imperialist aggression.” Protest parades are held all over Mexico. 

8. Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration orders the foreign oil com- 
panies whose properties have been expropriated to give their former workers 
117,500,000 pesos ($19,387,500) im severance pay. 


May: 

1. The government contends that the oil controversy is a domestic question and 
rejects Secretary Hull's proposal to submit it to arbitration. 

8. The government announces that it has settled for $8,500,000 the expropria- 
tion claims of the Consolidated Oil Corporation, a member of the Sinclair group. 
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27. President Cardenas instructs the government oil administration to reor- 
ganize its entire set-up in order to effect economies to enable the government to 
pay “just” indemnities to the foreign oil companies. 


June: 


13. The government advises Dr. Arthur Dietrich, press attaché of the German 
legation, that he is persona non grata to the Mexican government, because the 
propaganda interests he has headed are prejudicial to the country’s international 
relations. 

18. President Cardenas recommends legislation for the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service. The Senate approves the conscription bill on August 14. 


July: 

7. About fifty persons are reported killed and 400 wounded in the Presidential 
and Congressional elections throughout the country. An official count on the 
11th proclaims that the Avila Camacho ticket has carried all of Mexico’s 172 
election districts; General Avila Camacho received 2,136,625 votes against 
128,574 cast for General Almazin. The Almazan supporters dispute the govern- 
ment figures. 

25. President Cardenas again calls for reorganization of the petroleum industry, 
entailing reduction of salaries and personnel and a general cutting of expenses. 


An agreement to this effect is signed by the management and the workers on 
August 7. 


August: 


20. Experts appointed by the Mexican courts submit their final report on the 
evaluation of the expropriated foreign oil properties. 

23. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey announces that the appraisers ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government to evaluate the expropriated foreign oil 
properties speak for the Mexican government only and do not represent the 
interests of the foreign companies and are in no way authorized to speak for them. 


September: 


12. Mexican Congress proclaims General Avila Camacho the President-elect. 
21. The government cancels Japanese fishing concessions on the Mexican west 
coast and gives a monopoly to groups financed in the United States. 


October: 


5. Department of State indicates that the United States government will extend 
recognition to General Avila Camacho as the duly elected president of Mexico. 


November: 


11. Government experts appointed to investigate conditions in the oil industry 
report that only a drastic revision of current methods can avert a complete break- 
down of the industry. They outline plans to cope with the situation. 

12. President Roosevelt designates Vice President-elect, Henry A. Wallace, to 
represent him at General Avila Camacho’s inauguration on December 1. 


26. General Almazin returns to Mexico and renounces all claims to the 
Presidency. 


December: 


3. The new government expresses willingness to restore diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain. On the 20th the press reports that preliminary conversations 
with British officials are under way. 
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URUGUAY 


May: 

16. The government sets up a committee to investigate Nazi activities because 
of widespread publicity given to reports by a leading publicist. 

29. The President recommends legislation denying the right of assembly to 
anti-democratic groups with foreign connections. Legislation to that effect is 
approved by the Congress on June 17. 

31. The investigation of Nazi activities reveals that a branch of the Nazi party 
has been established in Uruguay. Further evidence submitted on June 5 indicates 
a plot to take over the country, and it is also asserted that the organization has 
been aided by the German legation in Montevideo. 


June: 


12. German Minister advises the government that the Nazi party and the 
German labor front in Uruguay have been dissolved, their leaders removed from 
office, membership cards recalled, and organization property turned over to the 
German legation. 

23. At a luncheon in Montevideo for the officers of the United States cruiser 
Quincy on a “good will’ cruise to South America, the United States Minister to 
Uruguay announces that his country is ready to co-operate with the other American 
republics in suppressing dangerous and anti-American activities within their 
territories. 


August: 


13. The government admits that early in June there existed a grave danger of 
a Nazi-inspired uprising and reveals that it had purchased munitions from Brazil 
to cope with the threat and that assurances of aid had been received from the 
Brazilian government. 


September: 


21. A libel suit by one of the Nazi agents named by the publicist who disclosed 
the extent of Nazi activities, leads to the arrest of eight other Nazis. 

22. The Attorney General charges that Nazi activities were directed by the 
press attaché of the German legation and that “no legal action can be taken 
against him at this time because of his diplomatic status.” 

25. Adolf Fiihrmann, one of the Nazi agents on trial, assumes full responsi- 
bility for the plot to seize Uruguay, but insists that it was intended as a joke 
upon fellow Germans in Argentina. 


December: 


19. Announced in Montevideo that the United States and Uruguay have agreed 
to raise their legations to the status of embassies. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
February: 


17. Paraguayan Congress passes a bill providing for the convening of a Con- 
stituent Assembly within one year to rewrite the 1870 Constitution. President 
Estigarribia assumes dictatorial powers in the interim. 


March: 


26. Bolivian government successfully suppresses a revolt. Martial law is de- 
clared throughout the country. The state of siege is lifted on May 6. 
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April: 
15. With the inauguration of General Enrique Pefiaranda del Castillo as 
President, Bolivia restores constitutional rule to the country. 


May: 
15. Government of Colombia takes over the German-Colombian Air Trans- 


port Company because of apprehensions over reported Nazi “fifth column” 
activities in the country. 


June: 

3. The President of Chile issues a manifesto to counteract the effects of war; 
it includes measures to combat potential “fifth columnists.” 

5. Government of Colombia announces that investigation of Nazi ‘‘fifth 
column’”’ activities in the Choco district, near the Panama Canal Zone, has dis- 
closed a small but well organized Nazi group among the German settlers in this 
region. On the 11th it decrees strict control of the activities of foreigners. 

8. Cuban Constituent Assembly completes the new Constitution, which will go 
into effect on September 15. 

11. Avianca (the new national air line created by the merger of the Scadta and 
Saco lines in Colombia) dismisses all German employees. 


July: 

10. President Estigarribia of Paraguay signs the new Constitution. It is ap- 
proved by a plebiscite on August 4. 

14. Colonel Fulgencio Batista is elected President of Cuba by a large majority. 

15. Government of Chile announces the discovery of a subversive movement, 
directed by the Nacionalista party, to overthrow the government. On September 9 
prison sentences are imposed on twenty leaders of the party. 


September: 


7. President Estigarribia of Paraguay is killed in an airplane accident. General 
Morinigo, the War Minister, succeeds him as Provisional President. 

24. United States signs a convention with the Dominican Republic relinquish- 
ing control of Dominican customs as a guarantee of payment of her external 
debt. The agreement guarantees the servicing of Dominican bonds by a lien on 
general government revenues of that country. 


October: 


2. Government of Chile bars all foreigners from civil aviation organizations or 
from training as pilots; it also announces that henceforth all aeronautical clubs 
and organizations in the country will be placed under government control. 

12. Chile protests to Germany against the activities of the German consul at 
Valparaiso and demands his withdrawal. 

26. The Supreme Court of Colombia, in a ruling against the Shell Company, 
a British concern, declares that 80 per cent of oil lands previously considered as 
private property are to be returned to the government. 


November: 


6. Government of Chile claims all Antarctic territory between 53 and 90 
degrees west longitude, which includes the site of the eastern base established by 
the present Antarctic expedition of Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 

30. President Morinigo of Paraguay assumes full powers over the army and 
the government and sets up a totalitarian rule. 
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December: 


24. President of Panama decrees that the new Constitution, approved by a 
plebiscite on the 15th, is to become effective on January 2, 1941. 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
CHINA 
See Sino-Japanese Dispute, Indo-China 
JAPAN 


See also Sino-Japanese Dispute, Indo-China, Netherlands East Indies 

January: 

14. General Abe resigns as Premier and is succeeded by Admiral Mitsumasa 
Yonai, who forms a Cabinet on the 15th. Mr. Arita becomes Foreign Minister. 

21. The removal of twenty-one German seamen from the Japanese liner Asama 
Maru by a British cruiser off the Japanese coast intensifies the issue between 
Great Britain and Japan. 

26. The commercial agreement between Japan and the United States expires 
and trade relations thereafter continue on a day-to-day basis. 

31. Foreign Office spokesman announces that negotiations with the Soviet 
Union for the delimitation of the Manchukuo-Soviet-Mongolian border have 
broken down and that the mixed border commissions have been dissolved. 


February: 


12. The government denounces the 1933 arbitration and conciliation treaty 
with the Netherlands, and it will cease to be effective on August 11. 


June: 


9. Moscow announces the settlement of the long-standing border dispute be- 
tween Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. An agreement is signed on August 26. 

29. Foreign Minister Arita outlines Japan’s policy toward the European war, 
its consequence in the Far East and the South Sea, and reiterates the idea of a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia, emphasizing that Japan will resist all outside 
interference in that area. 


July: 
16. The army forces the resignation of the Yonai government. A new Cabinet, 


headed by Prince Konoye as Premier, and including Yosuke Matsuoka as 
Foreign Minister, takes office on the 22nd. 


August: 


1. The Konoye Cabinet announces its decision to establish a totalitarian régime 
in Japan and affirms the government's intention to set up a new order in Greater 
East Asia, instead of East Asia as formerly proclaimed. 

22. The government recalls forty Japanese diplomats, including the Ambassador 
to the United States, in a move toward “renovation of diplomacy.” 

28. Premier Konoye announces plans for the basic principles of a new govern- 
mental structure. 


September: 

27. Japan signs a military alliance with Germany and Italy. See Germany 
October: 
4. Premier Konoye declares that Japan will recognize the leadership of the 
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United States in the Western Hemisphere if the United States will recognize the 
leadership of Japan in Asia. He warns that war will result if the United States 
“deliberately refuses to understand the real intentions of Japan, Germany and 
Italy” and persists in challenging those powers. 

7. Foreign Minister Matsuoka declares that the German-Italian-Japanese alli- 
ance is entirely defensive in character and is designed to prevent the European 
war from developing into a world conflagration. 

8. United States Department of State advises all American citizens in Japan 
and Japanese-controlled parts of China to return home as soon as possible. 

22. All British citizens in Japan and Japanese-occupied parts of China are 
advised to leave unless they have urgent reasons which compel them to remain. 

23. The Foreign Office notifies the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union of Japan’s intention to abrogate, effective within a year, the 1911 
agreement pertaining to fur-bearing seals in the Pacific. 


November: 


5. The government outlines a ten-year self-sufficiency program, including eco- 
nomic assistance to Manchukuo and China. 

26. Tokyo designates Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura as Ambassador to the 
United States, to succeed Kensuke Horinouchi. 


December: 


9. Foreign Minister Matsuoka makes another appeal for better relations with 
the United States, but repeats that Japan will abide by the pledge to her allies 
and fight if the United States enters the war on the side of Great Britain. At the 
same time United States Ambassador Grew states that “what counts in inter- 
national relationships is the concrete evidence of facts and actions regardless of 
the persuasive garb in which they may be dressed.” 


SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 
March: 


30. Wang Ching-wei, former Chinese Premier, is inaugurated at Nanking as 
the head of a new “Central Government of China.” Japan is the only foreign 
power represented. 

30. Secretary Hull condemns the setting up of a new puppet régime at 
Nanking as ‘a further step in a program of one country by armed force to 
impose its will upon a neighboring country and to block off a large area of the 
world from normal political and economic relationship with the rest of the 
world.” 


May: 
27. In an effort to speed the conclusion of the war with China, Japanese forces 


resume large-scale daily raids over Chungking and other cities in the west and 
southwest. 


June: 


13. Japanese government warns that it will take drastic measures to prevent 
foreign powers from increasing shipments of war supplies to the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime. It is subsequently revealed that Japan has demanded the use of northern 
Indo-China as a base for operations against the Chinese and that France has 
rejected the demand. 

19. Great Britain, France and Japan settle the controversy over the ownership 
of large quantities of silver in Tientsin. 
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19. Great Britain and Japan sign an agreement on questions in dispute con- 
cerning the British Concession at Tientsin. The blockade of the Concession is 
lifted on the 2oth. 

24. French authorities in Shanghai, without consulting or notifying either 
Great Britain or the United States, turn over to the Japanese and to representatives 
of the Wang Ching-wei puppet régime a part of the defense sector of the 
International Settlement and the French Concession. 

24. Japanese Foreign Office requests the British government to take steps to 
stop the traffic of arms to the Chiang Kai-shek régime by way of the Burma 
Road and Hong Kong. To hasten British compliance with the request, Japanese 
troops in July virtually encircle the borders of Hong Kong to cut off all land 
communications to the British crown colony. 


July: 

8. Great Britain declines to close the Burma Road because the rights of other 
friendly nations are involved. The Japanese government asks the British govern- 
ment to reconsider its reply. On the 12th an agreement is reached to close the 
road for three months, beginning July 18. 

16. Secretary Hull criticizes the closing of the Burma Road; linking it with 
the recent French closing of the Indo-China trade routes, he characterizes both 
as ‘‘unwarranted interpositions of obstacles to world trade.” 


August: 


9. Great Britain announces the withdrawal of all British forces from the 
International Settlement at Shanghai and areas in northern China “for service 
elsewhere.’ United States Department of State announces that it does not con- 
template withdrawing American troops for the present. 

16. Announced in Shanghai that an agreement has been reached to divide 
the former British defense sectors between the Japanese and the American forces. 
The Japanese government opposed the decision and reserved the right to submit 
an alternative plan. On September 5 Japanese troops occupy the sector of 
Shanghai formerly held by the British troops. 


October: 


6. Japanese press warns that if Great Britain, in co-operation with the United 
States, attempts to reopen the Burma Road, the European war will be extended 
to the Pacific area. 

8. British Ambassador in Tokyo notifies the Japanese government that the 
Burma Road will be reopened upon expiration of the Japanese-British agreement 
on the 18th. Prime Minister Churchill tells the House of Commons that Great 
Britain is more concerned with helping China maintain her independence than 
appeasing a Japan aligned with Britain's enemies. 

28. Announced in Chungking that Chinese forces have recaptured Nanning, 
the former capital of Kwangsi province. 


November: 
30. Japan extends recognition to the Wang Ching-wei puppet régime as the 


“National government of China.” 


INDO-CHINA 
January: 


12. Japan rejects the protest of the French government regarding the bombing 
of the French-owned Haiphong-Yunnan railroad, alleging that the bombings were 
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a military necessity and will continue until munitions shipments to China over 
this railroad cease. 


June: 

17. Japanese authorities threaten action against French Indo-China if military 
supplies to the Chiang Kai-shek régime are not stopped immediately. 

19. Japanese Foreign Minister Arita reveals that Japan has informed Germany 
and Italy that she expects to be consulted regarding the future status of French 
Indo-China. Japanese Nationalists urge an immediate “protective” occupation of 
the French colony to safeguard Japan's interests. 

20. France signs an agreement with Japan prohibiting the transit of goods 
from French Indo-China into territory controlled by the Chiang Kai-shek régime. 

25. Japanese naval authorities announce that part of the fleet has been sent to 
French Indo-China to observe the movement of vessels suspected of carrying 
goods to the Chiang Kai-shek régime. 


September: 

2. Receipt of an ultimatum from Japan demanding the closing of the port of 
Haiphong and the right for the passage of troops and the establishment of a 
military base is reported from French Indo-China. 

4. Secretary Hull warns that aggressive moves against French Indo-China or 
the Netherlands East Indies, designed to upset the status quo in the Pacific, will 
have an “unfortunate effect’ on American public opinion. On the 5th the 
British government makes similar representations to Japan. 

19. French government announces receipt of new demands from Japan for 
permission to move troops and supplies through Indo-China. French Foreign 
Minister Baudoin asserts that France is compelled to give a realistic answer 
because in her present weakened position she cannot alone resist, and the 
United States cannot promise more than a verbal protest if Indo-China is 
attacked. 

22. French officials and Japanese negotiators sign an agreement at Hanoi 
conceding to Japan the right to establish air bases in Indo-China and to land 
a “limited” number of troops to garrison them. In spite of these concessions, 
Japanese troops invade Indo-China on the 23rd and are opposed by French 
troops, both sides suffering heavy casualties. 

26. Upon instructions from Vichy, the French Indo-China authorities permit 
the unmolested entry of Japanese troops at Haiphong and Langson. 


NETHERLANDS East INDIES 
April: 

15. Japanese Foreign Minister declares that because of the importance which 
Japan attaches to the réle of the Netherlands East Indies in Pacific affairs, she 
will oppose any action tending to change the status quo of the islands, and advises 
the government of the Netherlands to this effect. 

17. Secretary Hull stresses the importance of the Netherlands East Indies to the 
United States as a source of essential raw materials and insists that all parties 
concerned observe the status quo of the islands according to the pledges they 
have given in international agreements and understandings. 

18. The government of the Netherlands advises Japan that it is not seeking 
the assistance of any country for the protection of its East Indies colonies and 
is fully prepared to defend its own independence as well as that of its colonial 
possessions. 
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May: 

11. The Japanese government notifies the belligerents and the United States 
and Italy that it is deeply concerned about the possible spread of the war to the 
Netherlands East Indies. On the same day Secretary Hull restates the intention 
of the United States “to respect the rights of the Netherlands in relation to their 
insular possessions in the Pacific.” 

12. Japan objects to the landing of Allied forces in the Netherland posses- 
sions in the West Indies and expresses fears that this may establish a precedent 
for disturbing the status quo in the Pacific. On the 13th Great Britain and the 
Netherlands assure Japan that the landing of Allied troops is of no significance 
for the Netherlands East Indies and that there will be no change in the sover- 
eignty or control of these islands. 

22. German Ambassador in Tokyo advises the Japanese Foreign Minister that 
Germany is not interested in the Netherlands East Indies problem. On the 24th 
the Japanese Foreign Office spokesman challenges Secretary Hull's contention 
that the status quo of the Netherland possessions is based upon the Four Power 
Treaty. 


June: 


3. Japanese Foreign Minister re-emphasizes the economic importance of the 
Netherlands East Indies to Japan and declares that Japan cannot remain “uncon- 
cerned at any developments” which might change their status quo. 

28. Japanese government demands larger supplies of essential raw materials 
from the Netherlands East Indies, freedom of entry for its nationals and increased 
opportunities for economic penetration by Japanese enterprises. 
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Germany against Great Britain, 218, 
219, 346 

Bloom, Representative Sol, opposes 
transfer of territory in the Americas, 
122, 124, 125, 342 

Blum, Léon, 16 

Bolivia, 228, 365, 371, 375, 376 

Bondholders’ Protective Council, 371 

Bonnet, Georges, 16 

Brauer, Dr. Kurt, 50-51 

Brazil, 133, 140, 358, 366, 367, 370, 
371, 375; reaction to Vargas speech, 
135-136, 372; relations with the 
United States, 136-137; proposals at 
Havana meeting, 141; trade and ex- 
change difficulties of, 225-226; 
United States purchases from, 228; 
United States credits to, 231, 370; 
chronology, 372-373 

Brenner Pass, meetings of Hitler and 
Mussolini at, 16-18, 19, 22, 346, 


351 

British Columbia, 206 

British Dominions, contribution of, to 
war effort, 187-212; chronology of 
events in, 349-350 

British Guiana, naval base in, 262, 335, 
363 

British Honduras, 146 

British Purchasing Commission, 272, 
368 

British War Relief Society, 272 

Browder, Earl, 324 

Brown, Senator Prentiss M., 25, 31 

Buenos Aires Conference, 125, 141 

Bulgaria, 253, 350, 356, 357 

Bullitt, William C., 21, 243 

Burke, Senator Edward R., backs mili- 
tary conscription, 106-107 

Burma Road, 167, 169; closed by Brit- 
ish, 172, 379; closure criticized, 173- 
174, 379; reopened, 184 

Buttrick, Rev. Dr. George A., 8 

Byrd, Admiral Richard E., 376 
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Calderon Guardia, Rafael Angel, 366 

Canada, 5, 133, 230, 233, 238, 272, 
351; early war efforts, 4, 187-190; 
apprehensions concerning Green- 
land and Iceland, 59; delivery of 
military planes to, 93, 242-243, 362- 
363, 368-369; effect of events in 
Europe and in the Far East on, 
187; voluntary enlistments in, 189- 
190; intensifies war efforts, 190- 
I91; conscription plans, 192-193, 
350; mobilizes national resources, 
191-194; increases army, navy and 
shipbuilding facilities, 193, 196; 
Roosevelt pledge to, in 1938, 195, 
196, 197; importance of, to United 
States security, 195-197; agreement 
with the United States for joint de- 
fensive action, 197-205, 264, 349, 
363; plans for co-ordinating defense 
efforts, 205-207; St. Lawrence power 
project, 207-212; exchange difficul- 
ties, 222-225; investments of, in 
United States, 223; value of muni- 
tions shipments to, 337; chronology, 
349-350 

Canadian Forum, quoted, 201 

Capper, Senator Arthur, 36 

Cardenas, Lazaro, 367, 373, 374 

Carol II, King of Rumania, 355, 356 

“‘Cash-and-carry” system, revived by the 
United States, 237-238; results in 
discrimination against Great Britain, 
269 

Cavagnari, Admiral Domenico, 351 

Cavallero, General Ugo, 351 

Cayenne, 133 

Chamberlain, Neville, 16, 67, 354, 362; 
on aid to Finland, 40-42, 361; op- 
timism of, on war prospects, 48, 197; 
resigns as Prime Minister, 58, 347 

Chautemps, Camille, 16 

Chiang Kai-shek, General, 152, 153, 
160, 161, 378, 379, 380 

Children’s Overseas Reception Board, 
273 

Chile, 140; Axis propaganda in, 137, 
376; interest of, in Antarctica, 146, 
376; United States purchases from, 
228; United States loan to, 369 

China, 1, 28, 32, 156, 158, 169, 170, 
172, 175, 182, 276, 286, 378, 379, 
380; war with Japan, 149-153, 164, 


184-185, 239; Japanese policy to- 
ward, 150-151; plans to float large 
loans, 153; United States credits to, 
160, 179, 184, 232-233, 251-252, 
369, 370; British credits to, 184, 
370; protests against closing of 
Burma Road, 172, 173; estimates of 
foreign trade, 232-233. See also Sino- 
Japanese dispute 

Christie, Loring, 198 

Churchill, Winston, 16, 22, 198, 258, 
278, 282, 344, 352, 354; urges in- 
tensification of blockade, 47; on Nor- 
wegian campaign, 57; appointed 
Prime Minister, 58, 347; on Dun- 
kirk evacuation, 73, 348; promises 
all possible aid to France, 78; offers 
complete Anglo-French union, 80- 
81; pledges to continue the struggle 
against Germany, 80, 261, 348; 
on closing of Burma Road, 172-174, 
183-184, 379; on naval base—de- 
stroyer deal with the United States, 
265-266; on evacuation of British 
children, 273 

Ciano, Count Galeazzo, 17, 19 

City of Benares, sinking of, 274 

Civilians, bombing of, 26-27, 177, 190, 
193, 272, 278, 282, 303, 348, 349, 


359 

Clark, Senator Bennett C., 246 : 

Clark, Senator D. Worth, quoted, 246 

Collective Security, Convention for, 
125 

Colombia, 121, 371, 376; Axis propa- 
ganda in, 139-140; trade difficulties 
of, 225; United States loan to, 369 

Combat zone, 218, 363; defined under 
Neutrality Act, 52-53, 83, 215, 362, 
363, 364 

Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, 275, 285 

Communist activities. See Un-Ameri- 
can activities 

Communist International, 325, 327 

Conant, James Bryant, 285 

Condor Syndicate, 373 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), 324, 329, 364 

Conscription, 313-314; proposals for, 
in peacetime, 96, 105-109; program 
adopted, 107, 111-113, 365; appro- 
priations for, 113, 365; countries 
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resorting to, 106; proposals for con- 
scripting wealth, 109-111; in Canada, 
192-193, 350 

Consolidated Oil Corporation, 373 

Continental Solidarity, principle of, 
among the Americas, 125, 231 

Convoy system, 215, 256, 257, 273, 
286, 345, 362 

Cossack (British destroyer), 46 

Costa Rica, 366; warned by Germany, 
139; exchange difficulties of, 226”; 
United States loan to, 370 

Cot, Pierre, 343 

Craigie, Sir Robert, on British-Japanese 
telations, 162-163, 169 

Critica, quoted, 135-136 

Cross, Ronald H., on British shipping 
losses, 255, 267, 268, 349 

Cuba, 376; proposals at Havana meet- 
ing, 141 

Cudahy, John J., 61-62, 353 

Currency stabilization, 342, 370; af- 
fected by trade restrictions, 222-223, 
225-226 

Czecho-Slovakia, 1, 19, 40, 129, 163 


Daily Worker, cited, 30, 329 

Dakar, United States establishes con- 
sulate at, 133; Nazi infiltration at, 
133-134; attack on, 277, 344 

Daladier, Edouard, 15, 20, 67, 341, 
342, 362; on aid to Finland, 40, 


42 

Danish National Council, 355 

Davis, Norman, 11 

Democratic party, 97; nomination of 
candidate, 248-251, 363; excerpts 
from platform, 316 

Denmark, 48, 68, 70, 82, 129, 133, 
142, 218, 353; occupied by Ger- 
many, 51-52, 54-55, 58, 277, 309, 
354; President Roosevelt denounces 
the invasion, 53, 303-304, 354; 
colonial possessions after German 
occupation, $8-60; effects of occu- 
pation on, 220-221; United States 
“freezes” assets of, 53, 354; food 
shortage in, 219 

Dies, Representative Martin, 317, 318, 
328. See also Un-American activities 

Dietrich, Dr. Arthur, 374 

Dingell, John D., 25-26 


Diplomatische Politische Korvrespond- 
enz, quoted, 6 

Disarmament, 100, 305; conference at 
Geneva, 85 

Dominican Republic, 357, 371, 376 

Donovan, Colonel William J., 325 

Douglas, Lewis, 285 

Draeger, Dr. Friedhelm, 321 

Dunkirk, evacuation of, 72-73, 92, 122, 
190, 242, 348, 353 


Early, Stephen T., 129-131 

Economist (London), quoted, 6; on 
British appeasement of Japan, 173- 
174; on British refusal to relax 
blockade for food shipments, 220 

Ecuador, 367, 371 

Eden, Anthony, 78, 349 

Egypt, 277, 281, 350; Italian troops 
invade, 253, 352 

Embargoes, proposals for, against 
Japan, 157-159, 227, 233-234; act 
authorizing, on shipment of war 
materials, 176, 365; imposed on 
various war materials, 176-177, 179- 
180, 183, 184, 254, 314, 363, 364 

Emergency Banking Act of 1933, 53, 
64, 82 

Espionage, 326, 329; in Latin America, 
4-5, 137-140; in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, 56-57; in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, 68-70; in France, 75- 
77; in the United States, 318, 327- 
328. See also Un-American activities 

Estigarribia, José Felix, 375, 376 

Estonia, Soviet aggression in, 253, 360; 
United States “freezes” assets of, 
360 

Ethiopia, 1, 348 

Europe, 248, 252, 254, 327; Monroe 
Doctrine for, 127-130, 331-333; Hit- 
ler's triumphs in, 187-191; trade re- 
strictions in, because of war, 216- 
221, 348; food shortage in, 218, 
358; ‘new order” in, 139, 220- 
221, 278, 280, 339, 346, 351, 357 

European War, 150, 158, 181, 307-313, 
316, 318, 333, 346, 351, 357, 358; 
lull in, 1-22; American attitude to- 
ward, 54, 59, 64-66, 81-83, 213, 
stages of, 7-9, 17-18, 20-22; change 
in sentiment in the United States to- 
ward, 54, 59, 64-66, 81-83, 213, 
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239-275; Japanese attitude toward, Foreign loans, 38, 311, 312, 376; ban 


165, 377, 378, 379; conflicting 
opinions in the United States con- 
cerning, 277-287; chronology of, 
341-364. See also individual coun- 
tries 

Exchange controls, hamper expansion 
of world trade, 216, 222-223, 225- 
226, 235; imposed by Germany in 


on credits for the purchase of war 
materials, 29-39, 369; loans to Fin- 
land, 30, 37-39, 229, 361; to China, 
160, 179, 184, 231-233, 369, 370; 
to Latin America, 229-231, 369, 
370; problems of credits to Great 
Britain, 269-272; chronology, 369- 
371. See also Export-Import Bank 


occupied territories, 221, 342 Foreign trade, 252, 305, 316, 346, 347, 


Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
32; aid to Finland, 25, 29, 31, 34, 
37-38, 229, 361; capital of, im 
creased by Congress, 37, 229-231, 
369, 370; loans to China, 160, 179, 
184, 232, 369, 370; loans to Latin 
American countries, 230-231, 369- 
379 


Falkland Islands, Argentina’s inter- 
est in, 143, 146 
Far East, 257, 318, 338; tension in the 


378, 379; expansion of, in United 
States, 4, 213-216, 221; liberaliza- 
tion of, advocated at Havana meeting, 
146-148; British, German and Japa- 
nese campaigns to improve, in Latin 
America, 156, 226-227, 372; em- 
bargoes, 157-159, 232; economic 
weapons of belligerents, 216-226; 
United States credits to Latin Amer- 
ica 229-231; trade with China, 231- 
233; gold flow to United States, 
235-238; chronology, 369-370 


Pacific, 149-185; map of area of Fort-de-France, 133 
conflict in, 171; United States citi- Fortume, 320, 322, 326; polls con- 


zens instructed to withdraw from, 


ducted by, 197”, 200 


183; United States new credit policy Four Power Treaty, 166-168, 381 
to improve trade with, 231-233; France, 2, 21, 30, 84, 89, 129, 143, 


chronology of events in, 377-381. 
See also China, Indo-China, Japan, 
Netherlands East Indies, Sino-Japa- 
nese dispute 

Fascist activities. See Un-American 
activities 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 8 

Fifth Column. See Un-American activ- 
ities 

Finland, 11, 20, 303, 358; war with 
Russia, 2, 3, 20, 236, 239, 277, 
323; early military successes, 23- 
24; United States aid, 27, 29-34, 
36-39, 229, 369, 370; aid by other 
countries, 28-29, 35-36, 40-44, 361; 
appeals to Sweden to permit passage 
of Allied troops, 35, 361; peace 
agreement with Russia, 39, 53, 361; 
trade difficulties, because of war, 
215; chronology, 360-362 

Fish, Representative Hamilton, on 
conscription, 108; on United States- 
Japanese relations, 156 

Flandin, Pierre Etienne, 343 


164, 166, 187, 225, 236, 252, 257, 
258, 305, 307-313, 325, 327, 338, 
355, 356, 358, 363, 366; denounces 
peace rumors, 9, 18; Welles’s visit 
to, 15, 16, 362; munitions purchases, 
20, 214, 242, 254, 337; agrees with 
Great Britain not to make a separate 
peace, 22, 78, 347; aid to Finland, 
28, 35-36, 41, 360-362; overthrow 
of Cabinet, 20, 40, 42-44, 341; 
complains to Norway over German 
use of territorial waters, 46-49, 353; 
aids Norway after German invasion, 
54-57, 354-355; aids Low Countries, 
68, 70, 352; invaded by Germany, 
71-72, 75-80, 90, 186, 277, 341; asks 
release from pledge not to negotiate 
a separate peace, 80; rejects British 
offer of complete union, 81, 348; 
surrenders to Germany, 77, 81, 101, 
122, 125, 131, 190, 192, 194, 273, 
282, 342, 348; United States 
“freezes” assets, 82, 342; status of 
colonial possessions after surrender 
to Germany, 82, 120, 122, 126, 141, 
144, 331-333, 368; controversy with 
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Great Britain over airplanes at Mar- 
tinique, 131-134, 344; Japanese 
threat to Pacific possessions of, 149, 
152, 165, 167, 378, 380; efforts to 
appease Japan, 169-170, 380; food 
shortage in, 218-219; release of 
American war materials to, 240-248, 
368, 369; friction with Great Brit- 
ain over fleet, 277, 344, 348; chro- 
nology, 341-345 

Franco, General Francisco, 139, 358 

Frankfurter Zeitung, quoted, 134, 220 

Fihrmann, Adolf, 375 

Funk, Dr. Walther, 346 


Gallup polls. See American Institute 
of Public Opinion 

Gamelin, General Marie Gustave, 341, 
342 

Garner, John N., 29 

Gaulle, General Charles de, 343, 344 

Gayda, Virginio, 128, 367; on peace 
rumors, 18, 19 

George II, King of Greece, 350, 351 

George, Senator Walter F., 30 

German American Bund, 320, 326 

German-Colombian Air Transport 
Company, 376 

Germany, 3, 4, 103, 143, 144, 172, 
190, 215, 233, 252, 257, 274, 284, 
286, 307-310, 325-326, 352, 359, 
366, 367, 381; expands armament, 
2, 278; activities of agents in Latin 
America, 4-5, 135-140, 371, 372, 
373, 374, 375, 376; reaction to 
Roosevelt's pledge of aid to Allies, 
6; peace propaganda, 9, 18-19; 
Welles’s visit to, 14-15, 362; accuses 
United States of warmongering, 21- 
22; opposes aid to Finland, 35, 41- 
42, 45, 360-362; friction with Nor- 
way, 46-49; invades Norway, 49, 54- 
57, 239, 277, 303-304, 353-355; 
gains in Scandinavia, 57-58, 220- 
221; invades Low Countries, 62-64, 
66-73, 164-165, 168, 239, 242, 277, 
352-353; troops occupy Paris, 75, 
341, 348; attitude toward Monroe 
Doctrine, 82, 121, 122, 126-127, 130, 
168, 278, 279, 280, 331-333; atti- 
tude toward Havana meeting of 
American nations, 139, 141-142, 367, 
368, 371; similarity of interests with 


Japan, 178-179; exerts pressure on 
France regarding Indo-China, 180, 
380; military alliance with Japan, 
180-181, 204, 280, 339-340, 346- 
347, 357, 377, 378; views on 
United States-Canadian _ relations, 
203; proclaims total blockade of 
Great Britain, 218-219, 346; eco- 
nomic weapons, 220-221, 342, 345; 
efforts to improve trade with Latin 
America, 226-227, 372; reaction to 
Roosevelt's re-election, 251; reaction 
to United States-British naval base—- 
destroyer deal, 265; resents United 
States plans to seize foreign ships, 
268, 347; propaganda activities in 
United States, 318-321, 326-327; ag- 
gression in the Balkans, 254, 355- 
357; chronology, 345-346 

Gigurtu, Ion, 355 

Giornale d'Italia, quoted, 19, 367 

Goebbels, Paul Joseph, 326 

Goering, Hermann Wilhelm, 9, 345 

Gold, United States “freezes” assets 
of invaded countries, 53, 64, 82, 
342, 352, 354, 356, 360; Franco- 
British controversy over shipments to 
Martinique, 131-134; production of, 
by Soviet Union, 233-234; flow of, 
into the United States, 235-238 

Good Neighbor policy, 316 

Gordon, George, 62 

Graziani, General Rodolfo, 352 

Great Britain, 2, 21, 30, 84, 143, 166, 
176, 212, 237, 285, 305, 307-310, 
320, 326, 343, 346, 351, 362, 374, 
375, 377; reaction toward Roosevelt's 
pledge of aid, 6; Welles’s visit to, 
15-16, 362; denounces peace rumors, 
18; munitions purchases from 
United States, 20, 214, 242, 254, 
255, 266-268, 337; agrees with 
France not to make a separate peace, 
22, 78, 347; aid to Finland, 20, 28, 
35-36, 40-44, 360-362; friction with 
Norway over German use of terri- 
torial waters, 47-49, 347; aids Nor- 
way against Germany, 54-58, 354- 
355; Cabinet crisis, 58, 347; aids 
Low Countries, 68-70, 352; army 
trapped when Belgium surrenders, 
72, 353; proposes union with 
France, 80-81, 348; status of Carib- 
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bean possessions after defeat of 
France, 82, 120, 122, 126, 331- 
333, 371; troops occupy Dutch 
West Indian possessions, 121, 338- 
339, 352; controversy with France 
over gold and airplanes at Mar- 
tinique, 131-134, 344; vessels of, 
involved in incidents in the Ameri- 
can safety zones, 132, 366, 367; 
position of, in the Pacific, 149-150; 
policy toward Japan, 163-164, 169- 
170, 173, 174, 379, 381; closes 
Burma Road temporarily, 172-173, 
184, 379; Axis alliance spurs United 
States aid to, 181-183, 251-255, 366, 
368, 369; extends credits to China, 
184, 370; attitude toward Canada’s 
réle in the war, 187-190; Germany's 
bombing of, 190, 193, 278, 282, 
308, 348, 349, 363, 366; naval 
base—-destroyer deal with United 
States, 193, 256-266, 278, 314, 335- 
337, 348, 363; measures of economic 
warfare, 213, 215-221, 256-257, 273, 
286, 345, 347, 348, 362; trade with 
United States, 214, 216; exchange 
difficulties, 221-226; efforts to im- 
prove trade with Latin America, 
226-227; suspicious of large Rus- 
sian purchases in United States, 233- 
235; declines to relax blockade for 
food shipments, 219-220; shipping 
losses, 218, 252, 255-256, 267, 282, 
349, 369; release of American war 
materials to, 240-248, 368, 369; 
ship purchases in United States, 244, 
267-268, 369; plans to establish 
shipbuilding facilities in the United 
States, 267-268, 281, 283, 369; re- 
action to Roosevelt re-election, 251; 
need of financial assistance, 269-272, 
281, 282, 286, 311, 312, 349, 3643 
private American aid to, 272-276, 
279; scheme for evacuation of chil- 
dren, 272-274, 278; African cam- 
paign, 253-254, 277-278, 281, 352; 
friction with France, 277, 344, 348; 
aid to Greece, 350; relations with 
Balkans, 355-357; chronology, 347- 
349 

Greece, 286, 312; war with Italy, 
253-254, 277, 278, 281, 364; chro- 
nology, 350-351 


Greenslade, Rear Admiral John W., 
345 

Greenwood, Arthur, 16 

Grew, Joseph Clark, on United States- 
Japanese relations, 154, 162, 378 

Guatemala, 146 

Giinther, Christian, 23, 46 

Gustav V, King of Sweden, 28 


Haakon VII, King of Norway, 51, 355 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
348 

Hainan, occupied by Japan, 149 

Halifax, Viscount, 16, 349 

Hannover, sinking of, 366 

Harriman, Mrs. J. Borden, 52 

Harrison, Senator Pat, 32 

Havana meeting of American nations, 
129, 134, 140, 194, 202, 227; Axis 
efforts to discredit, 138-139, 203, 
367-368; proposals regarding Carib- 
bean possessions of European pow- 
ers; 141-143; agreement on United 
States proposals, 144-146; agreement 
on other proposals, 146-148; text of 
Havana declaration, 333-334; chro- 
nology, 367-368 

Hawkesbury, Lord, 123 

Helle (Greek cruiser), 350 

Hepburn, Premier Mitchell F., on St. 
Lawrence power project, 210 

Hepburn, Rear Admiral Arthur J., 
206 

Hercules Powder Company, 328 

Herriot, Edouard, 16 

Hertzog, General James B., 349 

Hillman, Sidney, 324, 366 

Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, 180, 340 

Hitler, Adolf, 5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 27, 48, 
85, 101, 159, 164, 175, 176, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 189, 190, I9I, 204, 
213, 218, 225, 235, 264, 265, 269, 
278, 283, 284, 317, 362; warns of 
Blitzkrieg, 2, 4, 345; confers with 
Mussolini, 16-18, 22, 346, 351; at- 
titude toward Russo-Finnish War, 
39-44; seizes Norway and Denmark, 
49, 51, 53-54, 57-58, 84, 354-355; 
attacks Low Countries, 61-62, 65- 
67, 352-353; plans for ‘‘new order” 
in Europe, 127, 129; disavows 
aspirations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 128, 279; plans for a “new 
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order” in the Balkans, 253-254, 277; 
and German propaganda in the 
United States, 320-326 

Hochi, quoted, on United States-Japa- 
nese relations, 168 

Hoehne, Herbert, 320 

Holma, Harri, 36 

Honduras, 2262 

Hoover, Herbert, 11, 158, 207, 358; 
on aid to Finland, 34; advocates 
food shipments to German-occupied 
countries, 219-220 

Hoover, John Edgar, quoted, on sub- 
versive activities, 328 

Hore-Belisha, Leslie, 347; on aid to 
Finland, 40 

Horinouchi, Kensuke, 177, 378 

House, Colonel Edward, 11 

Hull, Cordell, 16, 159, 227, 360, 367, 
373; on Welles’s European mission, 
10; denounces German White Book, 
21; reports on United States-Russian 
relations, 33-34; Criticizes invasion 
of Low Countries, 61; speeds up de- 
livery of planes to Canada, 93, 362- 
363; opposes transfer of territory in 
the Americas to non-American 
power, 82, 122, 126, 345; interprets 
Monroe Doctrine, 127, 129, 130, 
331-333; criticizes German intimida- 
tion of Latin American countries, 
139, 368; at Havana meeting, 140- 
148, 368; reaffirms United States 
position regarding Pacific posses- 
sions of European powers, 149, 166- 
168, 179, 338-339; denounces in- 
auguration of new Chinese puppet 
régime, 162-163, 378; disapproves 
Franco-British concessions to Japan, 
173, 380, 381; on Axis alliance, 
183, 340, 363; on St. Lawrence 
power project, 208; urges relaxation 
of trade barriers, 216-217; on naval 
base—destroyer deal, 261, 335-337; 
on Axis propaganda in United States, 
320, 321 

Hungary, 253, 356, 357, 371 


Iceland, 133, 205, 354; status after 
German occupation of Denmark, 58- 
60; Canadian troops sent to defend, 
194, 347; United States loan to, 
369 


Idarwald (German freighter), 367 

Indo-China (French), 130, 172, 175; 
Japanese threat to, 149, 152, 165, 
167, 178-179, 380; submits to Japa- 
nese demands, 169-170, 173; war- 
fare with Japan, 180; accepts Japa- 
nese ultimatum, 180; resists further 
Japanese demands, 185, 378, 380; 
warfare with Thailand, 344-345; 
chronology, 379-380 

Inner Mongolia, 153 

Inter-American Bank, 371 

Inter-American Commission for Terri- 
torial Administration, 145-146, 334 

Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, 147, 228, 371 

Inter-American Neutrality Committee, 
366 

International Labor Office, 360 

Ireland, 215, 257, 349 

Iron and steel scrap. See War materials 

Italy, 2, 58, 103, 144, 275, 286, 308- 
310, 341, 349, 354, 356, 358, 359, 
380; Welles’s visit to, 14, 16-18, 
362; aid to Finland, 29, 361; de- 
clares war against Great Britain and 
France, 76, 351; war with France, 
80, 239, 255, 304-306, 342, 363, 
364; attitude toward Monroe Doc- 
trine, 82, 122, 126, 127-128, 130; 
military alliance with Japan, 181, 
204, 279-280, 339-340, 346, 351, 
357, 377, 378; reaction to United 
States-Canadian defense agreement, 
203; reaction to election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 251; war with 
Greece, 253-254, 277, 281, 350, 351, 
357, 364; reaction to United States- 
British naval base-destroyer deal, 
265; African campaign, 253-254, 
277-278, 281, 352; propaganda ac- 
tivities in United States, 321-323, 
327; chronology, 351-352 


Jackson, Robert H., on sales of military 
equipment, 245-247; on naval base— 
destroyer deal, 259-261; quoted, on 
subversive activities, 319, 324, 327, 
328 

Jamaica, 351; naval base in, 262, 335, 
363 
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Japan, 205, 232, 233, 239, 257, 269, 
276, 286, 318, 350, 369, 373, 3743 
United States “moral embargo” 
against, 26-27, 177; naval program, 
103-104, 364; aims at “new order” 
in East Asia, 127, 129, 130, I5I- 
152, 155-156, 161, 175, 180, 186; 
concerned over Pacific possessions 
of European powers, 149, 165-166, 
168, 338-339, 377, 380, 381; fric- 
tion with Russia, 149; resignation 
of Abe Cabinet, 150, 377; eco- 
nomic depression in, 150-152; com- 
mercial treaty with the United 
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176, 377; protests against United 
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I8I, 204, 279-280, 339-340, 346, 
347, 351, 357, 377; anxiety con- 
cerning Russian attitude, 185-186; 
cost of war with China, 184-185; 
press comment on United States- 
Canadian defense agreement, 203- 
204; decline of trade with United 
States, 232; reaction to President 
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United States plan to seize foreign 
ships, 268; chronology, 377-378 
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stacles due to the war, 224-226; 
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207 ff. 
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Peru, United States loan to, 370 
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57, 70, 129, 343, 358; chronology, 
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of Monroe Doctrine principle, 129- 
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Refugees, chronology, 357-358 
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paign, 97, 129; nomination of can- 
didate, 248-251, 363; excerpts from 
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Premier, 20, 341; on French mili- 
tary blunders, 71; appeals to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for aid, 75, 77-79, 
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Ribbentrop, Joachim von, visits Rome, 
16-18; defends invasion of Low 
Countries, 69; on United States in- 
terpretation of Monroe Doctrine, 
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Rome-Berlin Axis. See Italy, Germany 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 239, 318, 324, 
344, 350, 358, 366, 371, 372, 373; 
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cial representatives abroad, 8-22, 
359, 362; on peace rumors, 18-21; 
denounces Soviet aggression, 11, 30, 
303, 323; on aid to Finland, 26, 29, 
31, 36, 44, 361, 369, 370; de- 
clares Scandinavian waters a com- 
bat area, 52-53, 354; declares Medi- 
terranean and Red Sea a combat 
area, 83, 362, 363, 364; orders 
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tries, 53, 64, 82, 342, 352, 354, 356, 
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Scandinavia, 53-54, 303-304, 354; 
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gression, 76, 280, 286, 363, 364; 
condemns Italy's entry into the war, 
76-77, 135-136, 304-306, 363; an- 
swers French appeals for aid, 75, 77- 
80, 341, 363; urges expansion of na- 
tional defense program, 74, 83, 86- 
95, 364-365; signs supplemental ap- 
propriation bills, 93, 365; asks for 
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into active service, 83, 96, 364, 365; 
on conscription, 96, 106-111, 113, 
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102, 365; on conscription of wealth, 
110; signs special tax bills, 114-115, 
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visory Commission, 116, 364, 366; 
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view of Monroe Doctrine, 129; on 
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act authorizing embargoes, 176, 363, 
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project, 207-212; on trade agree- 
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Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
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32 
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neutral losses, 252, 255-256, 257, 
267, 282-283, 349, 369 

Siberia, 205 

Simon, Sir John, 16 

Singapore, British defense of, 257 

Sino-Japanese dispute, 167, 172, 178, 
181, 339; stalemate in fighting, 149- 
153, 164, 184-185; withdrawal of 
Japanese forces from Kwangsi prov- 
ince, 152, 185, 339; puppet régime 
set up at Nanking, 160-164, 378; 
map of area of conflict, 171; puppet 
régime recognized by Japan, 184, 
379; cost of war to Japan, 184-185; 
chronology, 378-379. See also China, 
Japan, Indo-China 

South Manchuria Railway, 176 

Soviet-Nazi pact, 323 

Spain, 47, 83, 215, 277, 363; aid to 
Finland, 29; acts as intermediary in 
Franco-German armistice negotia- 
tions, 81; propaganda activities in 
Latin America, 139-140; chronology, 
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Stalin, 12, 27, 253, 264, 317, 3253 
and Russo-Finnish war, 43, 44, 53, 
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103, 364 

Stauning, Theodor A. M., 45 

Steaua Roma Oil Company, 355 

Stimson, Henry L., 198, 328; urges 
embargo on war materials to Japan, 
158 

Stirling, Rear Admiral Yates, Jr., 258 

Suez Canal, 253, 277 

Sufier, Serrano, 139, 372 

Svenska Daghbladet, quoted, 43 

Sweden, 47, 58, 215, 347, 353, 354, 
355; aid to Finland, 28, 30, 41-44; 
bars passage of Allied troops to 
Finland, 35, 361; United States 
requisitions planes, 118, 365; trade 
difficulties due to war, 215; United 
States loan to, 369 

Switzerland, 326 

Syria, 345, 348 


Tangier, International Zone, occupied 
by Spanish troops, 358-359 

Tanner, Vaino A., 42 

Tariffs, 316, 347; proposals adopted 
at Havana meeting, 146-147, 368; 
trade agreement with Canada, 195; 
advance in rates preceding the war, 
216; United States reciprocity pro- 
gram suspended during the war, 216- 
217; Trade Agreements Act ex- 
tended, 217, 369; trade agreements 
between Latin American countries, 
228; chronology, 369-370. See also 
Foreign trade 

Tatarescu, George, 355 

Taxation, 118; new levies approved 
by Congress, 114-115 

Taylor, Myron C., appointed Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, 8-9, 13-14, 359 

Thailand, warfare with French Indo- 
China, 344-345 

Thompson, Dorothy, on aid to Fin- 
land, 29-30 

Tientsin, British-Japanese dispute at, 
settled, 170, 378, 379 

Times (London), quoted, 163, 265 
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Trade Agreements Act, 217. See also 
Tariffs 

Trinidad, 121; United States estab- 
lishes naval base in, 262, 335, 363 

Turkey, 350, 356, 357; trade difficul- 
ties due to war, 215 


Un-American activities, 316, 341, 343, 
346, 354, 364; resolution to curb, 
adopted at Havana meeting, 148, 
368; note on, in the United States, 
317-330. See also Espionage 

Union of South Africa, 238, 349, 350 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.), 2, 3, 20, 159, 164, 205, 
236, 269, 340, 346, 353, 354, 370; 
war against Finland, 23-26, 36, 239, 
277, 360-362; United States “moral 
embargo” against, 26-27, 177, 360; 
aggressive acts denounced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 11, 28, 30, 303, 323, 
361; objects to extension of aid to 
Finland by United States and other 
countries, 35, 361; signs armistice 
with Finland, 39, 361; relations 
with Japan, 149, 185-186, 377, 378; 
trade difficulties due to war, 215- 
216; gold production by, 233-234; 
large purchases in United States 
arouse British suspicions, 233-235; 
aggression in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans, 253, 277, 355, 356, 359, 
360; Communist propaganda in the 
United States, 323-325, 327; chro- 
nology, 360 

United States, 310-311, 313-314, 346, 
350, 358, 374, 375, 376; fears of 
involvement in European war, 2, 6, 
307-313; economic conditions in, 
3-4; value of exports of war mate- 
rials from, 20, 214, 242, 254-255, 
337; attitude toward European war, 
in early phases, 4-5; reaction to the 
President's annual message, 6-7; 
Welles’s fact-finding mission, 9-22, 
362; views on German White Book, 
22; “moral embargo” against coun- 
tries bombing civilians, 26-27, 177, 
360; measures to aid Finland, 25- 
27, 29-34, 36-39, 361, 369, 370; 
attitude toward German invasion of 
Scandinavia, 52-54, 303-304, 354; 
proclaims $candinavian waters a 














combat area, 52-53, 215, 354; prob- 
lems for, because of German occu- 
pation of Denmark, 58-60; attitude 
toward invasion of Low Countries, 
65-66, 304, 352; assets of invaded 
countries “frozen’’ in, 53, 64, 82, 
342, 352, 354, 356, 360; changing 
attitude toward the war, 73-75, 213, 
239-275, 307-313; view of Italy's 
entry into the war, 76-77, 304-306, 
363; combat area extended to Medi- 
terranean and Red Sea, 83, 215, 362, 
363, 364; reaction to the defeat of 
France, 81-83; expansion of re- 
armament program, 74, 83, 85 ff., 
97, 364-365; annual budget, 86, 
364; adopts peacetime conscription, 
105-109, I1I-113, 364-365; Opposes 
transfer of territory in the Americas 
to non-American powers, 82, I21- 
126, 129-134, 141, 143, 331-333, 
371-372; invites American repub- 
lics to emergency meeting at Havana, 
82-83, 125, 367; attitude toward 
incidents in “safety zone” in the 
Americas, 132, 366, 367; anxiety 
over Franco-British controversy con- 
cerning Martinique, 132-134, 344, 
345; establishes new consulates, 133, 
360; relations with Brazil, 136-137, 
231, 370; reaction to Axis propa- 
ganda in Latin America, 4-5, 135- 
140; role of, at Havana meeting, 
140-148, 367-368; ratifies Havana 
convention, 146, 368; opposes Japa- 
nese program in the Far East, 149- 
150, 185-186, 378, 379, 380, 381; 
terminates commercial treaty with 
Japan, 150, 153-157, 377; embargo 
proposals against Japan, 157-159, 
227, 233-234; loans to China, 160, 
179-184, 231-233, 369, 370; atti- 
tude toward Asiatic possessions of 
European countries, 166-168; views 
on Franco-British concessions to 
Japan, 173, 379; embargoes on ex- 
ports of war materials, 176-177, 179- 
180, 183-184, 251, 363, 364; re- 
action to Axis alliance, 180-183, 340, 
363; friction in relations with Japan, 
183-186; attitude toward Canada’s 
war effort, 187-191, 194; importance 
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of Canada to security of, 195-197; 
agreement with Canada for joint de- 
fensive action, 197-205, 349, 363; 
co-ordinates defense efforts with 
Canada, 205-207; revives St. Law- 
rence power project, 207-212; Cana- 
dian investments in, 223; effects of 
war on foreign trade, 213-216, 221- 
226; amends Neutrality Act to facili- 
tate entry of refugee children, 218, 
273-274; campaign in, for food ship- 
ments to German-occupied countries, 
219-220; measures of economic de- 
fense, 226-229; new credit policy, 
to aid Latin American countries, 
229-231, 370; large sales to Russia 
arouse British suspicions, 233-235; 
inflow of gold, 235-238; naval base— 
destroyer deal with Great Britain, 
193, 256-262, 266, 278, 314, 335- 
337, 348, 363, 366; press comment 
on the deal, 264-265; increases aid 
to Great Britain, 240-248, 251-255, 
266-272, 279, 363, 368-369; ob- 
jections to release of additional 
equipment, 241; problems of finan- 
cial assistance to Great Britain, 270- 
272, 281, 364; concern over British 
shipping losses, 256, 281; plans to 
seize foreign ships, 268, 283; Axis 
reaction to the plan, 268, 347; pri- 
vate aid to Great Britain, 272-276; 
national election, 248-251, 266, 280- 
281, 315-316, 363; attitude toward 
Soviet aggression in the Baltic and 
in the Balkans, 253-254, 277, 360; 
divided opinion in, concerning armed 
intervention in the war, 277-287; 
subversive activities in, 314-315, 
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